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Art. I.—1. Jerdon's Bmk of India^ 3 vols. Calcutta: CJ. Wyman 
‘and Co. 186f. 

"1. Mr. Blyik'^ Baper,^ on Indian Birds, in Journals of Asiaiic 
Society of Bengal, 1841 to 186i2. 

3. A Centnry of Birds frmn ike Himalaya Moimtains, by J. Gould, 
Esq. Loudon. 

4. The'Birds of Asia, hy the same autbcr, in yearly parts. Not 
yet completed. 

5. B. IL Hodgson, B. C, S., various papers in the Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Calcutta Journal of Natural 
History. * ^ 

*6. Ktv. J. 9. Wfod^s Natural History, Hlvstraied. Routledi^e 
and Co., London, 1863, 3 vols. 

O NE of the earliest writers on Indian .«!eientific subjects 
has observed, that it is a mistake to suppose that Natural 
Science is so abstruse as to be beyond the comprobension of the 
common reader, and that the character of difficulty, which 
has attached itself to it, is attributable more to the manner in 
which writers treat of this suhjeetj than to the subject itself. 
We find that this is as trae of Ornithology as of any otiujr science, 
.for it is from the obscurity and dilfitulty which are thrown over 
the study of this and oUier branches of enquiry in the operations 
of nature, that most who would otherwise take an interest in the 
sinbj^ct are deterred from doing so. There are, without doubt, 
rnapy whorn the first glimpse of a long word ending in ^plogy* 
frightens from the study of the sul^ect it describes, the termi¬ 
nation being in fact a strict ^guardian which keeps its treasiyre 
imd^ailed $y the common herd. 

OiV'.'^^ihjects of Natural History especially, a class of#hooks, 
free faom scientific names, and treating of the works of na<r.re\ 
in» a (Popular•form, has cumh been needed, and the ha^ 
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liiti'ly iifiMi to a fjjvf'nt luonsuiT su))i»lied by ibft Rev\ J. G. 
Wood’s Niiiuia.1 History, wliich, combining as it docff good 
jlgurcs, vvdth the l*osi accounts extant of the animals of whicli 
it treats, deserves to meet with great success, and as it contains 
both notices and illustrations of several of our Indian forms,, 
will prove of great assistance to, and will be deservedly popular 
with, those in this country who are fond of the subject. 

Oiir (d)ject however in this paper, is not to treat so much 
of Natural History iji general, us of Ornithology in particular,' 
or, to leave out the ohjeetionahlc Greek ^ology,^ to say some¬ 
thing about birds, more especially the birds of |his countr}'. 

The host book on the subject is one which has jnst ap¬ 
peared in three volumes, l)y Dr, Jerdon, entitled ‘ the Jlirds of 
Hudia.’ This work, wlien considered as a text book Tor the student, 
cannot receive too much praise. The author has evidently 
laboured bard to find out from contemporary writers on general 
Ornitliology all that has ever been written on Indian liirds, 
and the numl;er (4* writers irc has had occasion to consult,— 
one hundred and lumity in number,—a list'of whom is given in 
the third volume,—will give some slight idea of the labour 
rofiuirod to work- up references. For these references, as he 
observes in h is prospect ns, it is necessary to search tlirough 
volnraiuous transactions of learned societies and scientific jour¬ 
nals, and, if we add t o this the fact, that^sneh works are not 
easily procnrnhlc in India, and also that m perhaps Ijalf 
dozen seattered notices of the same bird, by Hifibrent writers, 
each one calls it by a different name or synovym, some idea 
may he formed ol' the labour involved. 

Now we Cvinnot, as it stands at present, call this work of Dr. 
.lerdon^s a/jryjwAry work. It is not one in which a man totally 
uuai qiiainted with Ornitliology is likely to find out all that he 
wants witli regard to tlie name or history of any particular 
liird. Tlie b()f*k is, what H professes to be, a manual, and pre¬ 
supposes the reader to be a student of the subject,—to have a 
knowledge of the chavai'tcristles of the leading differences, 
between the well marked divisions of Inrds, to know in fact, 
without requiring to be toltl, that- a mynah belongs to the starl¬ 
ing family, or a king crow to that of the shrikes. But it is' a 
w'ovk which, of its kind, we may say, has seldom been excelled, 
by any writer in any counir}'. We must bear in mind, that it 
is the first of its class puhlislied in India,—a fact which adds 
considerably to the difficulties it liad to eiicounier. Like all 
first a’ttempls it is liable to errors whicli a second editidn ^ill 
piohably correct. * * 

The author eulitle.s his work the ‘ Birds of Iiiitia/ buf dues 
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ivit include in it tlie birds of Assam or.Burmah. These he 
proposes to treat of hereafter, and he has not done so in the 
present volumes for fear of making them too bulky. Now the 
work can scarcely be called complete, unless it give all tlie 
birds that are to be found in all those parts of British India 
* in which a traveller may have occasion to wander. Wo hope there¬ 
fore that Dr. Jerdon will soon have leisure enough to turn his 
attention again to this point. The boundaries too which he 
L adopts are in fact purely arbitrary, so much so, that while the 
birds of *DarjeeIiog enter within his limits, and in fact form a 
bulky portion of the work, the faunoe found in the neighbouring, 
and, geographically, strictly similar, country of Bhoolaii are 
not included. 

To make hi» work more popular several thinrrs are needed. 

First: —Illustrations. To any one, naturalist or not, a good 
coloured drawing of a bird gives a much better idea of the 
genus and species tlian any written description. It is there¬ 
fore much to be wished that Dr. Jerdon will carry out his inten¬ 
tion of publishing a siipplcmenCary volume of Illustrations, giv¬ 
ing a bird of each sub-family, and details of the eliief genera. 
That such an addition would mucli enhance the value of the 
work, there can be but little doubt, for many, wlio now ktiow 
nothing of the subject, would, by .the aid of ligurcs, find out some¬ 
thing of the name and habits of any bird they might liglit on, 
and by doing thL»once or twice, would acquire a taste for the 
subject which v^uld increase by study. 

Secondly :—is good analytical Index giving ibe English and 
popular names of all the commoner species, as well as the native 
names by which they are known in the different dialects of India, 
and the derivations and meanings of the Latin and Greek words 
used in nomenclature. An Index of all the known synonyms would 
also be most useful to the student, to enable him, without going 
through a long process, to find out the modern name of a bird, 
classed by some closet naturalist, f6rty or fifty years ago. 

A bird is essentially a thing of life, air, and freedom, pleasing 
us not cnly by its sprightly form and peculiar habits, but by 
presenting in many ways such different aspects of interest, that 
even a child naturally takes to a bird as something to love 
an’d cherish. An account of the habits of birds ought there-., 
fo'ro,* if ihtendod to be popular, to have a certain freedom of 
description about it; it ought to tell us pleasantly of that 
wonderful instinct, which, year by year, with never-failing regii*' 
larit}'’. prplnpts them to wander into distant and barren latfd;: 
beynnd the Himalayas, or into the wild jungles of Centml India ; 
.it sjiould bring before us instances (as Mr. Theobald w.Gl rx- 
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presses it) * of tlic varied and toucliing; instances of craft and de- 
‘‘ votioii which the maternal oTopxv prompts for the concealment 
‘ and preservation of the callow brood either from natnrarene- 
^ mies or unforeseen perils/ 

In the introduction to his firet volume Dr. Jerdon gives a 
sketch of the anatomical structure of birds, and of the scientific 
terms applied to the different parts of their bodies, together 
with remarks on their general intelligence and the place they 
hold in the scale of animated nature. His observations in this ‘ 
portion of his work on the migration of Indian birds are well 
worthy of perusal, but much yet remains to be correctly ascertain¬ 
ed under this head. Further information also is Required on the 
identification and colour of the eggs of species generally, and of 
the song notes of the small warblers. Tlie difftAcnce between 
a variety and a species is as clearly defined as it is possible to do, 
considering what conflicting views are held by most writers, and, 
in support of his opinions. Dr. Jerdon quotes an interesting 
pape*of Mr. Blythes on the variation of affined species. We 
are altogether much -in the da^t as yet, as to the natural divi¬ 
sions wliich exist between genera, and shall remain so until some 
second Liniijeus can hit off the happy natural arrangement, but 
Dr. Jerdon’s remarks under tlfif’ head afford a clearer insight into 
this subject than is generally obtainable from works of reference. 

The birds of England and of lilurope, generally, have been 
treated of now by so many authors, that litfeio remains to be 
discovered regarding their habits, whereas of thejbirds of India, 
especially of those in the Himalayas, much has yc\ to be learnt. 
But witii the help of Dr. Jprdon''s works for cla^fleation and 
arrangement, and as a standard for reference, we may hope in 
a few years to boast of elaborate books on the Indian species 
fully equal to those magnificent works compiled by foreign 
authors. 

Tlic number of species of birds described in the ^ Birds of 
' India’ arc a thousand and sixteen, and when we consider 
that the number of the birds, of Europe amounts only to four 
hundred and sixty species, of which, according to Yarrell, only 
three hundred and twenty-five are found in the British Islands, 
some idea may be formed of the immense field open to the. 

. ornithologist in this country. The best coloured illustrations "of 
Indian birds hitherto published are to be found in 'Gofild’sCcri- 
' tury of Himalayan birds,’ and in his more recent ' Birds of Asia.’ 
Most of the figures are life size, and beautiftilly executed, but 
■tlfe high price,—three guineas per annual pait of sixteen plategy— 
places the latter work beyond the reach of most indiyitlnals. 
Gould.seems to think tliat we have still many forms ,:imong {the 
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Himalayan birds yet imknown to Science. The vast primoeval 
forests of the southern slopes of the Himalayas, he says, ex¬ 
tending over an area embracing many degrees of longitude, 
must still contain an abundance of undiscovered stores for the 
student of Zoology, for if we find such conspicuous objects as 
the members of the genus Uroeissa differing in countries only a 
few degrees apart, there also will be found numerous specHs of 
more diminutive birds, insects, and animals, which are at pre¬ 
sent unknown to us. This opinion we think will be fully borne 
out, and it is hoped that some of the officers accompanying 
tlie Bhootan force will turn their attention to the glorious pro¬ 
ductions of nafllkre in that almost unknown country. 

Tn India, as in almost every other country of tlie civilized 
world, Natura>History, and more especially that part of it termed 
Zoology, has of late years been making rapid progress, and surely 
there is no country better situated than Bengal for becoming 
celebrated for the number and extent of its varieties, and for 
the rareness of its specimens.j^ Fertile indeed, as may be the 
regions of South America in the produetioifs of animated nature, 
that field has been* repeatedly traversed by tlie most celebrated 
men of science in modern times; and travellers, well qualified 
and observant, have at diflerent periods favoured the world with 
their researches, made during a long residence on that, conti¬ 
nent, But India has not, until comparatively within the last 
few years, boem viewed by Englishmen as the rich mine of the 
treasures of science it really is ; and though foreign nations 
have sent out able naturalists to travel through the country and 
to stretch forth their hands on all they could seize in the line 
of march, yet the very nature of a travelling zoologist^’s occupa¬ 
tion is such as to prevent him from grasping at more than a 
few of the gems on the surface. He may collect and preserve, 
he may lake home and classify, but much is sot down in haste, 
much is forgotten, and he cannot become all at once the finished 
observer of Nature and all her secrets, while the manners, tho 
habits, the various interesting points of charaetcr,, only to be 
developed by a long and intimate acquaintance with the ani¬ 
mals he meets, must be to him unknown. This knowledge 
can only be acquired through the labours of men, not better 
qualified, but more fa.vom*ably situated for an unremitting study 
o*f Zoology, than himself. 

Sensible of this hiatus in the labours of travelling naturalists^ 
lovers of Natural History have established menageries *and 
aviajies.^fi home, to make up, so far as close intercommunion 
wit^ animals in confinement can make up, for the deffciency of 
knew'ledgu felt, after all had been gfcaned from books apd'colk'c- 
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lions. But Natural History must be pursued by means other than 
those at the disposal of the casual observer of wild aninj^als iu 
foreign countries, or of the closet naturalist, who views his speci¬ 
mens, only when deprived of their greatest value, life. A true 
naturalist must go forth into the wilderness. He must follow 
the object of Ids much loved, service into the depths of the forest 
to thfir native haunts, with the inteut to observe rather than to 
destroy, and there, undiatraicted by other thoughts and elevated 
by the magnificent scenery around him, he will behold their 
caresses or their cruelties, their force or their stratagems, and 
will feel that Nature is now unfettered,—that these birds, like 
himself, are free. How different is the state of liind of the man 
so situated, from that of him, who only looks through the bars 
of a dungeon upon the miserable animals contined^withiii ? The 
one views Nature with the eye of a classifier alone, anxious to 
find out some petty point of distinction, some little difference 
upon which to found a genus; the other regards her with all 
tlie enthusiam of a lover: the„one strives to bend her to Ida 
system; the other ^vould embrace her own. To lids man 
Nature is all in all; and system is valued but as an interpreter 
of Nature. 

On the subject of the many ^theories which have been started 
with regard to the reasons operating on‘the distribution of birds 
iu India, we are of opinion that this distribution depends direct¬ 
ly on the distribution of plants. Mr. Hodgson divides the 
Himalaya into four zoological regions:—Mrsl: the Terai or 
low belt of jungle at the foot of the hills. Se(^nd: the lower 
hilly region. . T/iird: the central hilly region. Fourth: the 
northern hilly I’egion; and to this may be added a Fifth: the 
Transnivean Thibeiian region. 

Now—in whatever measure these divisions hold good with 
regard to mammals, we cannot but help thinking that they 
are decidedly arbitrary with regard to birds. Our opinion is 
tills:—^that as tlie flora of a place is dependent on the tempera¬ 
ture, and the insects dependent on the flora, so the birds, by 
being to a great extent dependent on insect food, are to be 
found to range according to the vegetation. 

In the low valleys of the Himalayas, where heat and moisture 
combine to form a very tropical vegetation, we find the very finest 
forms of insects are developed, and those birds frequenting the 
same region are generally nearly allied, as well as the insects, 
io, the tropical forms found further south in tHe Islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, where the vegetation is of much,the same 
character. The higher up the mountain sides we go, we find 
the birds, and insects vary according to the zones of vegetation. 
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ami these, as may be seen from Dr. Hooker’s Himalaj’^an jour- 
nals,|are invariably well defined even up to the snowy range. The 
birds and insects found at eight to ten thousand feet and up¬ 
wards, are moslly of European forms; and, like them, are only 
found in temperate climes, never, by any chanee, descending into 
tlie valleys. Higher still, neav^ and across the snows, we find 
representatives of the faunoe of Northern Europe and of the 
steppes of Siberia. It is generally thought that the abundance 
or scarcity of food is the cause of the migration of birds, and 
it will probably be also found, that the level in a mountain which 
produces food similar to that of temperate European climes will 
support insec^^ and birds of nearly allied genera over Europe 
and Asia. 

How then,*t may be asked, are some of our English birds,— 
denizens of a cold oKmate,—ever found in the plains of India. ? 
We answer that they are not found in the plains of India, 
except in the cold weather, when our climate most resembles 
lhat of an Enj^lisli suramer^JUdien tbe vegetation is at rest, 
and when the ins*act.^and other food assimilate very nearly to 
iliose obtainable in England. , • 

Numbers of our Indian birds only appear in the plains 
in the colder months. They rdlire to the hills for the purpose 
of incubation at that ’temperature which best supplies tliem 
with the food they perfer, and, after rearing their young, wait 
until the reduction of the temperature of the hills drives 
their insect food lower down. Migration appears to he a nat'iir- 
ral instinct both with men and animals, and, in almost all oases, 
will be found to depend on the abundance or scarcity of food. 
In a paper on the subject of migration, Mr. Hodgson remarks 
that he is led to conclude from observations made in Nepaul 
that the mass of the swimming and wading birds are found in 
the plains of India only during the cold months, for they all arise 
in the valley of Nepaul from the north, and at the close of the 
rains they all as regularly re-appear from the south. He futiher 
notices that the wading birds which pass over the valley of 
Nepaul are much more numerous than the swimming birds, and 
that observation in the plains of India would probably prove 
’ tliat this is a just and decisive indication of the superior pre¬ 
valence «f wading over sivihiming birds in that, extensive re-' 
gion. India, lie imagines, is too hot for the taste of swimming 
birds, a great majority of which seem to afiect Arctic regions or 
at least high latitudes. This observation is agreeable to'what 
we Jearn of the manners of these birds in high noi;thern lali- 
lif^les. And, on reference to Jordon’s works, wc find the number 
of the species- natatorcs, or swimming birds, to be only sixty- 
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four, while those of tlie pvallatores are one hundred and seven, 
thus heurinf*: out Hodgson’s observations. i 

It is a fact not generally known in India that several of 
our English birds are found also in this country. Among 
the hawk tribe we may name the bobby, the merlin, the kes- 
tril, the goshawk, the hen hafrower, Montague’s harrower, the 
ronimon buzzard, the March harrower, and the sparrow hawk, 
all of which are found in different parts of India chiefly during 
tbe cold weather. • 

There are besides among the birds of prey (raptores) t.he 
following whicli are included in.Yarrell’s list of Uie birds of the 
Rritish Islands, and which Dr. Jordon also inchiifes in his * Birds 
* of India.’ ^ 

The white .scavenger vulture. 

Tlie golden eagle. 

The spotted engle. 

The peregrine falcon. 

Tlie osprey. . ^ 

The led legged fal ('on. , - 

In no other classp of birds, swallows and ducks excepted, will 
we find so many representativef? of Enro))can forms. Tins can be 
accounted for partly by the 'iramense power of flight the 
liawk tribe ai*e gifted with, and hlso by their peculiar habits of, 
wandering over a large extent of ground in search of their prey. 
Tlie owls on the contrary are not able to continue for sny 
great length of time, on the wing. We find consecpiently that 
they are much more locally distributed than the hawks, and can 
scarcely be called migrating birds. There arc only two of the 
European species of owl found in India:—the long eaiod owl, 
.and tlie short eared owl, both of which have been killed in 
the British Isles. 

The swallows, again, being of a highly developed migrator}' 
form, are well represented by all ilie English species, ex¬ 
cept one,* in this country. We may notice the common 
lilnglish swallow, the sand m^ntiii, the English house martin, 
the English swift. The Alpine swift, and another species, 
tlie crag mavtili, are also comimoii to Europe. The swallows 
and swifts are better furnished with the organs of flight than per- 
’haps any other bird, which will account for their wide distriv 
billion all over the world. Those mentioned appear in India 
in the <?()ld weather only. • , v . 

Waterton, speaking of the kestril or windhover hawk, ^ of 

_-' t * * 

*■““-— r..-,— r -r- .n„ -, r - !'■ ^ ^ 

* The Aiiierit’an purple martin, whleh liotVei erns an)- thing but^^roinmonj^jn 
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^ opinion lhat a large proportion of those bred in England leave 
' it iniautumn to join the vast flights of hawks which arc seen to 
‘ pass periodically over the Mediterranean Sea on the way to 

* Africa/ and some probably to us in India. * The periodical dis- 
‘ appearance of this bird from its breeding place/ he continues, 
' might give rise to much ornithological enquiry, but it is pro- 

* bablethat when every circumstance shall have been duly weighed, 
I * we shall still be in the dark with regard to the true cause of its 
“ departure. The want of food cannot bo supposed to force it away; 

' for food the most congenial to its appetite is found in great 
' abundance in England at the time it leaves that country. Neither 

* can supposed inclemency of weather be alleged in support of 
' its migration, since the temperature of England is remarkably 

* mild long aftCT the sun has descended into the southern hemis- 

* phere.* 

Jerdon says th^t the kestril is a cold weather visitant to India, 
and one of the earliest, and that it stays with us till April, as in 
England it is very abundant ^Jall. elevations in every part of 
the country. BlytU has noimed parties of twenty or thirty to¬ 
gether, beating over the cultivated lands of Lower Bengal. Its 
chief food consists of lizards, rats, ai)d mice, and insects, especially 
grasshoppers and locusts. In Eri'gland of course it gets but few 
lizards, but preys upon beetles*and mice. Now may not the 
cause of its migration to warmer climes be tho want of its insect 

* food,? Most of the English insects we know disappear after 
summer, and it seems likely therefore that this bird does, after 
all, wend its way to foreign climes on account of the scarcity 
of its favourite food in England. 

The common wryneck of England is also found in India. 
Jerdon says that it is perhaps only a cold weather visitant to 
the south, but it is said to remain all the year in the North-West 
Provinces and the Himalayas. Among thrushes we find our old 
winter friends the fieldfare, and the redwing from the north¬ 
west Himalayas, where they are both rare. 

The wheatear has been seen in Central India and the North- 
West. Further research will probably discover its wider 
distribution. 

• Among the warblers we may mention the following which arc 
common to both countries. 

The redstart has been found, but rarely, in the North-West 
Provinces, and in Afghanistan. It is common in England in the. 
summer. . 

Trio.wiH6w warbler has been found in Western India^ 

The lesser white throat is pcattered over the greater part of 
Imffa duriifg the cold weather. Among pipils, tho English tree 
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pipil lias been killed in the North-West and Nepaul. It breeds 
in Europe, and is found also in Africa and Asia as far as Ji.pan. 

The large marsh pipil is rare in Britain, but common in 
India in the cold weather. Specimens of this bird have been 
procured in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Several of the English crows are found in India. The raven 
occurs in the Punjab and Upper Scinde during the cold weather 
only, migrating to Afghanistan and the neighbouring hills for , 
the purpose of incubation. The common crow of Europe is 
stated by Dr. Adams to have been procured in Afghanistan 
by the late Dr. Grifl&th, We have found a biriyery much like 
this on the Sikkim Himalaya, at ten tbousanu feet above the 
sea. ^ 

The English rook is found in the Punjab in the cold weather. 
The common jackdaw too is tolerably abundant in Cashmere 
and the Punjab, in the latter country in the cold weather only. 

Among the starlings we notice our old familiar spotted stare. 
It is unfortunately not so comwt;:^as the next sj.>ecies, which, 
though well known, is not so dean to^^s cs this. The starl¬ 
ing, Jerdon tells us, is found during the cold weather only 
in the North-West Provinces as low down as Monghyr, south 
of the Ganges, and perhaps still lower. It seems to be con¬ 
fined to the valley of the Gariges. The rose coloured starling 
is common near Calcutta in the cold weather, and may often be 
seen in flocks feeding greedily on the insects harboured by. the 
large red flowers of the cotton tree, the semnl of the Natives. 
In the Deccan and Carnatic, Jerdon tells us, they appear about 
November associating in vast floeks and inflicting great damage 
on the grain fields. They do not breed here, but quit the 
south of India in March, and proceed for the purpose of incubation 
northwards. In March last we saw vast flocks of these birds 
at Purulia in Maunbhoom: they appeared at sunset every even¬ 
ing flying to the trees on the island in the lake there, where 
they roost in company with common mynas, paddy birds, and 
cormorants. They were so numerous that, when startled by the 
sudden report of a gun, they appeared more like a vast moving 
cloud, as they circled round and round, with a rushing noise, in 
quick flight, and then suddenly dropped on the trees again. 
They may be easily distinguished from mynas on the wing by 
their swift arrowy flight. This bird may be easily recognised, 
its head being ornamented with a jet black crest glossed with pur¬ 
ple* The neck, wings, and tail are of the same hue., The back, 
breast, nnd abdomen are of a beautiful rose pink, but this is the 
plumage of the adult bird, and is not acquired until the third 
year. Females and young birds are of a duller, colour, ^ 
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The mountain sparrow is a common bird in England during 
the qiptumn and winter months^ In India it is found only 
in the Himalayas, and it is the common sparrow at Darjeeling, 
It differs chiefly from the ordinary sparrow by having its head 
and neck of a dark chestnut'^colour. In England it is often 
called the tree sparrow, because it breeds occasionally in trees. 

The ortolan of Europe is sometimes found m England, 
though rarely, but it is common on the continent, where its 
advent js expected with great anxiety, and vast numbers 
are annually captured, for the table by the means of clapnets 
and call-birds,-—the method employed by the famous White¬ 
chapel bird-caflWicrs, and which is very successful with all 
of the finch tribe. This method does not seem to be known 
to the native# of this country, nor indeed is it generally 
Icnown in England except to the fraternity. Jealousy ap¬ 
pears to be the motive which brings the wild birds down, 
A pair of nets are placed on the ground with poles about six 
foot high, and a cord about j^ljirty yards long is attached to 
them, and so arrad^ed tj^^^when the bird-catcher pulls the 
cord, the two nets fl.a.p*(fri1^idy over one another. Several tame 
birds of various species are placed at unequal distances, varying 
from five to thirty yards, outside^tliese nets, whilst, between the 
nets, tliere are two or three * braoe* birds on sticks, and these the 
bird-catcher, by'pulling a string, causes to flap their wings by 
, elevating, and then suddenly letting go, the stick on which they 
sit. * When a wild bird passes in flight anywhere near the 
spot, the call-birds in the cages immediately begin to call; 
the wild bird’s flight is immediately arrested as if by magic, 
and it makes towards the spot. When the bird-catcher sees it, 
ho pulls his smtUll string ; his brace bird flaps its wings; and the 
wild bird, darting at it, is quickly enveloped in the folds of the 
net, which is pulled over on him. Sometimes a whole flock o£ 
finches are caught in one haul by these means, often before they 
alight, for if they once come within the radius of six feet above 
the ground described by the poles of the nets, they 5.re immediately 
enveloped. The curious part of the proceeding appears to be tho 
utter indifference displayed by the wild birds to the presence 
of the bird-catcher, who qh^tly sits on a stool some thirty yards 
from the nets, without attempting to hide himself. 

’The English bullfinch is not found in India, but we have, 
instead, four distinct species from the Himalayas. The Englisl^ 
goldfinch is represented in this country by a near ally, 'tlie 
Himalayan' goldfinch, which, with another from Northern Asia, 
form ^he only three species known of this elegant and* familiar 
cage bird.* The short toed or social lark is better known to 
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sj)ortt?ineii in TaJk l>y the name of ortolan or hoghary. It has 
hccn once killed in Hritain. They appear in this cq^intry 
in the cold weather in lara^e flocks. Wc do not get the English 
skylark in India, hut we have i^vrepresentative which is very 
much like it in plumage, though a good deal smaller,—the 
Indian skylark. It is common throughout the country, and 
rises into the air singing like the loverook of England, and, 
according to Jordon, is particularly abundant in the Neilgherry 
Hills and near Calcutta. „ 

The large order of pigeons is largely developed in India, hut it 
contains few strictly European species, though there arc several 
which may he considered as only local varicti^. Among the 
game birds, our common peacock is well known as a domes¬ 
ticated bird in England, and in this countrj'^,’ as being com¬ 
monly found wild in the heavy jnngles which protect the tiger. 
These birds are often caught in snares by the natives, and 
brought for sale to towns. In a tame state they are very useful in 
destroying snakes and reptiles. ^^Nono of the Indian pheasants 
are indigenous to England, though yftny Inive been introduced by 
the Zoological Society, and as they br^ulTrcadily in confinement, 
they will probably at no distant date be acclimatized like the 
common pheasant,—which originally came from Western Asia,— 
and form a glorious addition to the English sportsmaii^s game 
bag. 

The black part ridge has a very wide range through the greater 
portion of Noithcrn India, extending as far as North Africa 
and the South of Europe. It is too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion. Jerdon, in noticing its range in India, says, ' It occurs 

* south of the Ganges, between that river and the Hooghly, and 

* I have seen notices of the black partridge havifig been shot' in 

* Midnapore and Cuttack, but it is certainly rare south of tlie 
‘ Ganges.^ We have ourselves found it common in the Maiiii- 
bhoom district,—a part of the Chota Nagporc division,—^and 
would wish to draw attention to its further langc to the 
south-west, to be satisfied as to whether it is really tliis bird 
which is found in the Saugbr district, or the painted partridge,— 
as thought by Jordon. 

Our large grey quail is found throughout this country iu con¬ 
siderable numbers during the cold weather, and is also abundant 
in Euro]>c, and more sparingly so in England. Jerdon sa 3 's 
that Sykes and others have expended much learning and paper 
in. Endeavouring to show, that thia bird was the species which 
edpplicd food to the starving Israelites, but that it. is more 
probable that the large pintail sand grouse, or rock pigeon,,^was 
the bird, referred to by the sacred Historian, as it Bwarms iu 
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tsuoii countless numbers in Palestine^ that at times it literally 
darkens the air with its numbers. 

The plovers have several speci«^ cortnm'on to both countries.— 
The Kentiih ring plover i&lpuhd hear tho Sea Coast and the 
mouths of large rivers. The" English peewitt or lapwing 
is found in India, only in the Pucyaub. The stone plover occurs 
in most parts of India down to the extreme South, frequenting 
bushy, wild, low, stony, and jungly hills, and other retired and 
secluded spots. It is excellent eating, being highly flavoured, and 
is perhaps better known by the name of the bastard florican. 

The turnstonc is included in our English birds. It is however not 
common in In#ia, The oyster-catcher too is found in the British 
Isles, In India it is most abundant on the rocky western coast, and 
only as a winter visitant. The common crane wo find mentioned 
in Yarrell, though it must be very rarely found now in England, 
It visits us in the cold weather in numerous flocks, and feeds on 
grain, committing great havoc in the wheat and rice fields. 

The common woodcock is^ nearly as well known, though 
not so plentiful, as the snim^-' fb which bird it bears a consi¬ 
derable rescmblan9lr‘i‘k. ''t(Km and plumage. It seems to arrive 
in this country much about the same time,'—October,—as it 
does at home, and leaves in February or Hareli. It is only found 
ill the hills, except by chance^ and affords good sport in the 
Ncilgherries, but in the Himalaya the extent of jungle and 
nature of the ground preserve it from the sportsman. They are 
satd to breed in considerable numbers near the snows. 

The English snipe and the jack snipe are so common in 
India in the cold weather, from September to March, in all 
likely situations, that it is almost needless to mention 
them. Very good sport may be bad in the jlieels near Calcutta, 
or by going a few miles up the Eastern Bengal Railway at the 
beginning of the season. The number of sportsmen however, 
who prey upon the snipe in that neighbourhood, soou make them 
so wild, that, after the beginning of tb&season, little can be done 
within a radius of a few miles. t 

; Several of the sand pipes, or snippets, as they are usually call¬ 
ed, are identical with English species, but space forbids their 
, separate mention. The common English water hen is however 
so well known as not to deserve notice. It is common in all our« 
’jheels. 

The English heron is often met with throughout India, fre- 
■ yuehting rivers *and the larger tanks, and breeds in companyon 
high tre'es, but apparently not in such numerous societies as 

does in Europe, where thirty or forty nests, and* sometimes 
more, arc frequently to be seen together. 
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The common coot, or bald coot, is a familiar British water 
bird, being seen chiefly in lakes, lar^ jionds, and the fluict 
banks of wide rivers. It is common in most parts of India, 
and prefers weedy tanks where it is found in consid^ble flocks, 
and is often seen in the middle of the day resting on the water 
in the middle of a jheel away from, any weeds or coVer. • 

The little bittern is an English bird, and is said to have been 
procured in Nepaul, but there seems a doubt as to whether it 
was not mistaken for another species. The bittern, however, 
is more common, and is found throughout Bengal, and in' Central 
and Northern India. It is but seldom seen in England, partly 
because it is a rare bird, and partly because its,Jsabits are noc¬ 
turnal, and it sits all day in the thickest reeds or in other aq^uatic 
vegetation. It utters a peculiar loud, booming cry. 

The common night heron lias several times been found in 
England, though its usual residence is on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. In India, it is found through¬ 
out the country, and is very comijion in many parts. Numbers 
of them may often be seen on ^i^’^rge tamarind tree near a 
village, where they roost during the the species being, 

as its name implies, nocturnal in its habits. It is a very hand¬ 
some bird, and may be seen to' great advantage in the Barrack- 
pore Menagerie, where there are peveral of them. It is of a white 
and grey colour, with a black beak and liead, from which a crest 
of long white feathers droops backwards. 

The white spoonbill and the glossy ibis have both been 
killed in England. The common grey. leg goose of England 
is a common winter visitant to the north of India, and extends 
its migration to Central India, but is seldom seen further 
south. The white fronted or laughing goose has only been 
observed hitherto on the lakes and rivers of the Punjaub. 
The Brahminy duck or pruddy sheldrake is well known to 
all who have been any distance up any of our large rivers. If 
is found over the greater part of Central Europe, and has occa¬ 
sionally been killed in Britain, These birds are almost always seen 
in pairs. The sheldrake is not common in India. It has been pro-, 
cured by Mr. ]p|lyth in the Calcutta bazar. In England it is fre< 
quently seen ^n pieces of ornamental water in a semi-tamo state. 
♦It has a wide range throughout Europe, the greater part of 
Asia and North Africa, and breeds in deserted rabbit holes. 

’ A, very large proportion of the ducks of India are identical 
wH^ those which annually visit England in the winter months, 
and,* as has been mentioned before, the majority retire iQto the 
inaccessible wilds of Thibet for the purpose of incubation, w^qu 
they leave us about March. They begin to be plentiful agaift 
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in the plains in October. A few only breed in this country. It 
seemi^a curious instinct which impels these birds to go into 
perhaps the most bleak and inhospitable Arctic climates they 
can find for the purpose of breeding. In Thibet the lakes and 
river are said to swarm with them between April and Septem¬ 
ber, and they are exceedingly plentiful here on almost every pool 
of water during the cold weather. 

The large cormorant of Britain is found in many parts olP* 
India. It is rare towards the south, but in the north of India 
it appears more common especially in the well watered province 
of Bengal, where it chiefly frequents rivers. 

We now pro^d to treat briefly of our commoner Indian birds. 

By fill’ the commonest of those about Calcutta are the kites, 
the crows, anS the mynas. Tlie Indian kite or cheel is very 
closely related to the English kite. Indeed they have been con¬ 
sidered identical by some authorities. Jerdon says of this bird : 
—* It is one of the most abundant and common birds in India, 

‘ especially near large towns, its vast numbers and fearlessness 
‘ are among the fifs^^jpbjer^^fii^that strike the stranger from Eng- 
' land, where birds of prey are so rare.' They leave Calcutta 
during the rains, but appear agaiq in great numbers towards the 
end of the rains, or the beginning of the cold weather. ' 

Next in poiijt of raiik, though first in familiarity, we may 
mention the crow. Like the sparrow in England, it is every 
whgre,—on the house top, in the verandah, and often venturing 
to take a snatch at the eatables on the breakfast table, yet, 
keenly alive to danger, it is off at a moment's warning, and gets 
uncommonly suspicious if it imagines it is watched. We must 
however refer the reader to Jerdon's work for a longer account 
of this most intelligent and amusing bird. 

The two commonest mynas about Calcutta are the brown 
myna mentioned above, and the pied starling, as he calls it, 
but which we know better by the name of the black and white 
myna, the ahlah myna of the Natives. Waterton mentions in 
his essay was oo. Natural History, that the common brown myna 
was brought from India to Bourbon in order to exterminate the 
grasshoppers. The colonists, seeing these birds busy in the 
•new sown fields, fancied that they were searching for grain, and 
instantly gave the alarm. The poor mynas were proscribed 
by Government, and in two hours after the sentence was passed, 
not one of them, remained in the Island. But the plague of 
grasshoppers became so terrible, that eight years later .the 
■ ' ‘ ’ 1 laws were framed for their 
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green colour, like those of the English starling. In fact, when 
seen side by side, it wonld be impossible to discriminate between 
them. As far as our observation goes, the brown myna invari¬ 
ably builds in holes, in walls, or under roofs, while the pied 
myna, on the other hand, constructs a large nest, generally 
in trees,—often indeed in the most conspicuous position. 

The Indian sparrow is very tnuoh Kke the common 
-sparrow- of England,—in fact so much so, that it would be 
difficult to tell the difference between them if they should be 
placed side by side. It has however been made distinct by those 
closet naturalists, who seem to make a point oMnereasing the 
number of species unnecessarily. We must l^y we cannot see 
the use of making the study of birds harder than it already is, and 
in a case like this, where there is a distinction drawn between two 
birds so exii^tly similar in every way, we feel inclined to despair 
of ever m^kut^ the subject popular. 

The Brahmtny kite is well known from its peculiar marocn 
colour, its white head and-^neckyps^^ commonly seen on the 
shipping on the Hooghly. It pi^’ fers t he’vicinity of water, 
and feeds, when found away from towns, on fish, li-ogs, and 
crabs, as well as occasionally ppuncing on a wounded snipe. 

The brown vulture of tho G&ngcs is of course well known 
to Hindoo and European alike, but bs we fancy none of our 
readers will care to make a nearer acquaintance with it, we leave 
it to perform unmolested its career of usefulness. 

The black bulbull may often be seen in cages, and is 
moreover very common near Calcutta. It may easily be recog¬ 
nised by its dark colour, and by the bright scarlet patch under 
the tail. It is a pert and lively bird, and makes a very neat 
nest generally in a mangoe tree in which it lays three or four 
reddish eggs. A rarer kind in cages is the Madras bulbull. 

The Indian magpie is often seen flying from tree to tree 
uttering its peculiar cry. It is a largish brown bird with a long 
tail, brown and white tipped with black. Tliey breed in consi¬ 
derable numbers near Calcutta in June and Julyu. 

The large green barbet is another very common bird near 
Calcutta. It‘may be. heard nearly all day uttering its call of 
turook, turook, kirook. On approaching near enough, it may 
* be seen sitting on a bough and turning its head from side to 
side at each note it utters. He is rather a handsome fellow, 
with his scarlet head and green plumage, but the large and 
powerful beak seems rather out of proportion to the size of its 
body, It^ feeds on fruit and young birds. There is another 
si»ecies of the same family, which has the same habits, but ^is 
only half the size of the first, and is not porbaps* so common 
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ill the ncig'libourhood of Calcuttn, though in the Chota Nagpore 
distriqt it is the only one seen, and is there very plentiful. 

Tlie koel is very common, but is more often heard than seen, 
as it seldom shows itself until dusk. The male is something 
like the English blackbird, but with a much longer tail, and 
the female is of quite a different colour, a spotted slaty grey. 
It belongs to the cuckoo family, and, like that family, is said to lay 
its eggs in the nest of another bird instead of making one for 
; itself. . 

Tlie mangoe bird, or black headed oriole, is well known by 
its bright yellow plumage, and penchant for mangoe trees, but 
whether it reeeiHiil the name of mangoe bird on account of its 
colour being somewhat like that of the ripe fruit, or from its often 
being seen in those trees, is unknown. It is however, one of 
our handsomest Indian birds, and especially so, when, flying in 
the sunshine from tree to tree, its bright plumage contrasts 
strongly against the dark green of the vegetation. Orioles 
are classed by Jerdon among^he short legged thrushes; they 
Iced chiefly on fruit, and t¥e" ngs of the* banian and peopul 
trees. 

The common paddy bird is called by Jerdon the pond heron. 
He says of it:—^This is one of«fhe best known ami abundant 
of its tribe in India, seen at the side of every river, tank, 
'ditch, or pool'of W’ater. It is so confiding and familiar as 
.'to have received the name of Blind Heron, in all parts of the 
' coil n try.' Its especial food is crabs, and for these it watches 
patiently either in the water or in the fields, and especially 
on the small raised bunds on divisions between rice fields. 
It will of course also cat fish, frogs, and various insects. 

Tlic adjutant is too familiar to need description. Most 
peo})lc are in the habit of supposing that it puls the food it 
swallows into the large red pouch which hangs from its neck, 
but our two best authorities on Indian birds, Blyth and Jerdon, 
tell us that tlie pouch has no connection with the gullet, but 
is probably connected with the respiratory systedi of the bird. 
These birds leave Calcutta in the cold weather, and do not return 
uni il the following rains. Some of tlicm migrate to Bnrmah, 
and their nests have been found, by Captain Tickell and others, 
on * the trees which grow near the summit of the rocky lime¬ 
stone cliffs near Moulmcin. 

More than a hundred pages of the Third Volume of tho. 
Birds of India are occupied by the order rasores, or game* 
birds ]gfop,e'r. As nearly every body in India is more or less 
iateipsted in game, it will perhaps not ho out of place 'to give 
a shgUt sketch of this well known divisoii among birds.* The 
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order rasores includes only the gallinaceous birds, such as phea¬ 
sants, partridges, jungle (owl, and quails. Biis‘tards, snip«% and 
ducks, are also included under the head of ‘ Ganie,^ but, as they 
belong to quite distinct orders, they are treated of elsewhere. 
The three divisions of gamebirds indigenous to India are, 1st: 
sand grouse, which are found chiefly in the sandy districts 
of Africa and Asia, but do not extend to the Malayan peninsula. 
2nd: pheasants, whose head-quarters are Central and Southern 
Asia. Srd: crouse and partridges, which are found, all over ' 
the world, but are rare in Australia and South America. 

The name rasores is given to this large and important order 
of birds from their habit of scraping up the ^«||lSund in searcii 
of food, but they may perhaps with more propriety be called 
gallinm or poultry. * 

In the first division—that of the sand grouse, or rock 
pigeons, as they are more commonly termed by sportsmen, we 
find four Indian species. 

1. The large sand grouse oL*the North-Western Provinces 
and Sind extends as' low down "tBl ^coun try' as Allahabad. It 
frequents open sandy plains, in largomJSk^ and, like tlie rest of 
its tribe, goes regularly to certain spots on the banks of rivers 
or tanks to drink. This it ck-es twice a day; after drinking it 
feeds on grassy plains and in-stubble fields. Its flight is very 
rapid. It is a cold weather visitant. 

2. The painted sand grouse seems indigenous to India. 
It is found in the Carnatic, in the Deccan, and in Central 
India, and has been killed in the North-West in the low jungle 
at the base of the Sewalik range. It is found on bushy 
and rocky hills in tolerably tliick cover, in pairs or small 
parties. 

3. The large prietailcd sand grouse, sometimes called the 
solitary rock pigeon, is a rare bird in Indi.a, but is well known 
in the south of Europe, and swarms in Palestine. 

4. The common sand grouse is the most abundant species 
throughout that country, and is found everywhere except in 
wooded and jungly tracts like those in Lower Bengal, and in 
Central Inflia. It frequents bare open plains, and sometimes 
can be ^j^roached near enough to be shot, but at other times 
it is very shy and wary. When seated on bare rocky or sandy 
ground, it is very difficult to discern it from the similarity of its 
colour with that of the ground. It is the rock pigeon of most 
gppftsmen. 

The second division, the pheasants; contains severqL «pecies, 
most of them Himalayan. They may popularly be divided,jinto 
pdMfowl,. pheasants, jungle fowl, aud spur fowl. The only 
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representative of the peafowl in India is the common peacock 
whicliihas been mentioned before. Another^ and the only other 
species known, is found in Assam and Burmah. Among the 
pheasants Jerdon includes the monal, the horned pheasant, the 
pucras, the snow pheasant, the blood pheasants, and the 
kallege pheasant, which last connects this group with the 
jungle fowl. 

^ He begins with the monal or Impeyan pheasant, which, by 
rtheform.of its crest, and rich metallic colours, approaches 
" nearest to the peacocks. This is truly a most gorgeous bird, 
and its wings are commonly used in England to adorn ladies 
hats. It is foft^ tiiroughout the Himalayas from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan to Bhootan, from which latter country 
a specimen wa^latelj'^ sent by Mr. Ashley Eden. Jerdon gives 
a long account of its habits which was contributed to the Bengal 
Sporting Review some years since by Mr. Wilson, the well known 
hunter, under his nom de plume of ' Mountaineer.' The male 
only of tlic monal, as of moat pheasants, is gifted with the 
brilliant plumage. The fernrie i3 not unlike the English hen 
pheasant in colour. They have bred freely in England. The rich 
beauty of its plumage, its size, and tbe grotesquencss of its actions 
at particular periods, are equally rernarkable, and when it is added 
that it seems to be extremely apt to endure the conditions of 
tame life in England, and is perfectly capable of bearing the 
.severest rigour of its winter, it certainly appears that the intro¬ 
duction of this mountain bird into tlie forests of Scotland 
is not only desirable, but ought ere long to be accomplished. 

The horned pheasants are birds of large size and of rather 
heavy form, with short tails, and are found only in the higher 
regions of the Himalayas and Central Asia. Some fine specimens 
of the Sikkim horned pheasant were on view at the last 
Calcutta Agricultural show, and were taken to England for 
the Zoological gardens. This bird is called the monal or scarlet 
Argus pheasant by the residents at Darjeeling, where it is 
often brought for sale, early in the spring, by the Lepchas, 
who catch numbers in nooses. Its range extends from Kumaon 
probably to Bhootan. The Simla horned pheasant is much 
hke the Sikkim pheasant, differing only slightly in plumage. It 
is found to range from Simla to the extreme north-west Him¬ 
alayas. It is called the Argus pheasant by people in the hills, 
the native name being Jewar or Jowar. 

' The green blood pheasant is a somewhat anomalous spedies, 
appealing, "to partake more of the character of the jungle fowl 
tha% the jihoasant. It has hitherto only been discoVered in 
Ncpaul and Sikkim, and extends probably into Bhootan. It 
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frequents hif^h elevations, varying from ten to fourteen thousand 
feet, and was found in great numbers at that fieight in SCkkim 
by the famous Himalayan botanist, Dr. Hooker. 

The pueras, plass, or koklass pheasant is well known to 
sportsmen about Simla. It has only hitherto been found to 
range from the north-west of Nopaul to beyond Simla. The 
Nepaul bird is very like it, but is considered distinct. These 
birds very nearly approach the true pheasants, of which, 
the English one is tl\e type. This is represented in India by the 
cheer, another Simla bird not uncommon near that station. The 
pueras was introduced into England in 1857. Though far from 
being rare, fewer perhaps of this species arc m|jj|6^ith than of any 
other kind, unless it is particularly sought for. The reason 
of this may be, that the general character of the ground -to 
which they resort is not so inviting to the sportsmen as other 
places, and besides, they are every where confined to particular 
localities, and are not, like the other kinds, scattered indiscrimi¬ 
nately over almost every part o^’ the regions they inhabit. It 
is also called by- the' Natives ^BU ;^hil* jind * IlerriP, and in 
Nepaul * Kaher,* 

The kalleges are birds about the size of a small fowl, and live 
at various elevations from three to seven thousand feet and 
upwards. They form the connecting link between jungle fowl 
and pheasants. Jerdon includes two species in his work, the 
Simla or white crested kallege, and the Darjeeling or black 
kallege. They are both alike in their habits, but whereas 
the first has a white crest and rump, with its black plumage, 
the Darjeeling bird is entirely black. Another species which 
has the crest black like the Daijeeling bird, and the rump white 
like the Simla bird is found in the Assam hills and goes by the 
name of Horsfield's kallege. These birds arc the commonest phea¬ 
sants in their respective districts. The silver pheasant is the typi¬ 
cal bird of the kallege group. The three species of kallege named 
have all been introduced into England, and the Darjeeling bird 
has bred in the Zoological gardens. 

The jungle fowls arc well known birds, the red jungle fowl 
being the compaon species this side of India. Itis well known that 
this bird is t^e founder of our domestic race of poultry, and 
• is so much hke a barn-door fowl, that a description would be 
useless. Its place is taken in the south by the grey jungle fowl, 
which on the Neilgherries affords very pretty shooting. The 
tuftf races have intermingled in a wild state, and hybrids arc 
found where they meet. 

The s][)ur fowls are a dwarf species of jungle fowl, and-are 
called-by some double-spurred partridges. 
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Jcvdon mentions two species, tlic red spur fowl, which is found 
ill thf South and Central India up to the Kajmahal hills i-^^and 
the painted spur fowl, which extends over much the same dis¬ 
tricts. We liave lately killed it in Maunblioom, but the limits 
of tlie range do not appear to be accurately dedned. These 
Inrds skulk and run so much in heavy cover that it is difficult 
to get a flying shot at them even when they are plentiful. 

The family tetrmn(Adm are divided into grouse, partridges, 
and quails. There are no true grouse in India, but the nearest 
birds to them are the snow cocks, which arc peculiar to the 
higher ranges of- Central Asia, and appear to form the connect¬ 
ing link betii^fcjk the grouse and the partridge. The snow 
cocks arc birds olTarge size, as large as a black cock, of a gray 
mottled 001001*^ and are found close to the snow line. Only one 
species is included in the birds of India. The llimaluyan 
snow cock is better known by the names of snow pheasant, jer 
monal, or snow chickoa; it ,is found on bare open ground 
close to the snows, moving periodically lower dow»as the limit 
of the snow varies according tb the season. This magnificent 
bird ranges throughout the western Himalayas. They rise in 
coveys, but are difficult to shoot. Jerdon's account of them is 
well worth attentive perusal. • * ‘ 

The game Iqoking snow partridge combines the colour of 
a grouse with the unfeathered leg of a partridge. It is called 
* L^rwa’ by the Nepaulese, * Quoir MoonaP and * Jirtceturi by 
others, while at Simla it goes by the name of 'Bliyr,’ or 
' Bhair,* It appears to bo peculiar to the upper Himalayan region 
near the snows, and is found along the whole extent of those 
mountains from the extreme north-west to Sikkim, and pro¬ 
bably Bhootan. They live among the glaciers and rocky open 
ground at the foot of the snows. Its weight is eighteen 
ounces. 

The true .partridges form several distinct groups separated 
alike hy habits, form, and colour. They may be divided, Mrslj 
into fraiicolins, whose English i:epresentative is the red leg. 
Secondly, the true partridge of which the English brown one 
is the type, and of which no species is found this side of tlic 
•Himalaya. Thirdly, the grey or spurred partridges peculiar to 
the continent of India. FouHkly, the wood partridges of the 
Himalayas, and Fifthly, the bush quails which are peculiar to 
India. 

•The black partridge * Kala tectur* is the commonest In'dian 
fraiiqolu), and its range is very extensive from the north-west 
Himalaya between the whole length of that chain, from west 
t(f cast, and the Ganges, as far as Assam. It is tolerably com- 
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mou ill the HuunhUoom district, a fact which Jerdon does not 
seem aware of. The call of this bird to us seems at a distance 
not unlike that of a large grasshopper lark. A fine specimen 
of the male is at piesent alive in the Barrackpore Park. The 
black partridge, as is well known, affords first rate sport where 
plentiful. 

The painted partridge is often mistaken for the black, and 
takes its place in Southern India extending north until it meets 
the black partridge. 

The chickoa is much like the red leg of England, and be¬ 
longs to the same group. It frequents bare and rocky hills 
with low scrub jungle near cultivation, aigll^'extends across 
the Himalayas into Thibet. It is common m the north-west 
Himalaya, but is not found in the plains. *■* 

The sand partridges of which the seesee is our Indian ex¬ 
ample, are simply dwarf chickoas. The seesee is only found in 
the Punjab, Affghanistan, and Persia. 

The grey nartridge, or ' goiWeetur,’ is very well known; it 
is somewhat similar in colour the English bird, but differs 
in being strongly spurred, and seems peculiar to India. It is 
generally found in bush jungle, on stony dry ground, at some 
distance from water. There are plenty of them in the Raj- 
mahal hills, and the species is generally distributed throughout 
the plains. 

The kyah partridge, or Bengal chickoa, is one of our finest 
Indian partridges, weighing from seventeen ounces to one pound 
six ounces, and combines the advantages of affording very fair 
sport, and of being an uncommonly good bird for the spit. It 
is found in most of the overgrown jungly clmrs, in the large 
rivers of Lower Bengal. We have had very good sport with 
this bird near Caragola Ghaut on the Ganges, where it is 
plentiful, but not easy to get at, unless one is acquainted with 
its peculiar habits. In the day time it frequents the thickest 
reed and dog-rose covers, but it ventures out into thinner jungle 
to feed, morning and evening, and may at those times be easily 
intercepted, when a good bag can be made. * Kyah* is the 
native name of the bird about Caragola. 

The hill, orgreen partridges, as they are sometimes called, 
•occur throughout the Himaleyas. They are of rather small 
size and jplump form, and are found in coveys, among the dense 
forests, in mountainous districts. Though sometimes called 
tree' partridges, we have never yet seen them except on the 
ground, but it has been stated on good authority that they are 
sometimes seen in trees, This fact however requires autb?n- 
tication. *' 
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The Wack tliroated hilj parlridjje is found tlirougliout the 
hills at an elevation of from six to nine thousand feet, extending 
from Simla to Darjeeling, though it is not common in the 
immediate vicinity of the latter place. 

The rufous throated hill partridge is much more abundant 
near Darjeeling than the bird last mentioned. But it does not 
appear to extend further west than Sikkim, though, to the east, 
it will probably be found throughout Bliootan. 

The bqsh quails form the last division of the partridg:e8. They 
are so called by sportsmen from being found either in busliy 
ground or in thin forest jungle. The jungle bush quail is ex¬ 
tensively distri0l|^ tlirougliout the country, and is found at all 
elevations up to nW thousand feet. It does not occur in Lower 
Bengal, but sterns most abundant in Central India and the 
North-West Provinces. It is called * Geerza^ by the natives, 
who keep it for fighting purposes. The rock bush quail, * Lona’ 
in Ilindoostanee seems to be found only in the south of India 
and the Bombay Deccan. The^ainted bush quail has only been 
found hitherto on the higher Unds of So^^th India, from the 
Wynaad to near Poonali. It is abundant on the Neilgherries, 
frequenting bushy ground, and patches of fern on the hill sides. 
The large grey quail has been mentioned before. 

The black breasted qnail, or ^tButtair,^ is almost exactly like 
the grey quail in colour, but is much smaller. It is better 
^ known by the appellation of rain quail, and is found through¬ 
out* the whole of India. In many parts of the country where 
the grass is short and much dried up in the hot weather, this 
bird is rare until the rains cause the young grass to spring up, 
when numbers appear all over the country, thus.giving rise to its 
popular name. It does not appear to be common in parts of 
Lower Bengal. The blue breasted or painted quail is also called 
the rain quail in Bengal. It is a very handsome l)ird, and appears 
to be very local in its distribution. The bustard quails are a small 
kind common in India. They may be distinguished, as a rule, 
from common quail, from having only three toes ihstead of four. 

The black breasted bustard quail is found all ove'r continental 
India, as well as in Ceylon. It is met with in the low bushy 
jungle, or fields of chilli, dhall, and other dense crops, especially 
if near patches of jungle. They are generally in two or three 
together. The females are very pugnacious, and are kept for 
fighting by the natives, and, curious to say, arc larger than the 
males. Their native name is * Giilu', or ^ Salur Gundru.^ •, 

The bill bustard quail is much like the last, but is only found 
in Jiha Himalayas in cleared spots, or in low jun'gle near 
cultivation. 
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The large button quail is found in open grassy glades in 
forests, sometimes in the plains, but more especially im hilly 
countries. It occurs throughout India in suitable localities, anil 
is not uncommon in Lower Bengal. It is always seen singly in 
patches of long grass or thick cultivation, flying but a short 
distance, and is very difficult to flush a second time. The button 
quails differ from the bustard quails in having more slender bills, 
and the plumage, instead of being black barred, is more or less 
rufous with a few spots. 

The last species is the ordinary button quail, which is the most 
diminutive game bird in India. It occurs throughout the coun¬ 
try in grass and grain fields, and wherejjp^there is thick 
herbage. It is flushed with great difficult3",^cnerally allowing 
itself to be nearly trodden upon. After fl^dng'afcw yards it 
alights again, and it is very difficult to get it up the second time. 
The native name is * Dabki,' signifying Squatter,—^given from 
this habit. 

In conclusion we would mention that the identification of 
our Indian birds is a‘ point to whicli we wish to draw special 
attention, as it is one with whicli wc have the least acquaintance. 

Tickell justly observes that the study of the eggs of birds is 
a part of Ornithology which has cither engaged very little 
attention in India, or has been passed over unattempted from 
the difficulties attending the collection of eggs and nests. Those 
difficulties arise in a measure from the season of the year in which 
the eggs are chiefly procurable, but principally because very 
few birds build and breed in this country except in the remot¬ 
est parts of the jungles, and these are, during the rainy season, 
almost inaccessible from the density of the vegetation. His 
opinion is confirmed by Mr. Theobald who says:—‘ It is not 

* easy to explain why Oology has not found more favour with 

* those whose taste or opportunities incline them to cultivate 

* some of the minor branches of natural science, for without any 

* undue bias, it may at least be reckoned as entertaining and in- 

* structiveas many of those * ologies^ which are usually consider- 

* ed pleasing, and withal not unfashionable. Many however who 
‘ are ready enough conventionally to tolerate other similar piir- 
' suits, can, without being able to assign any particular reasons see, 

* * in Oology, little else than trifling and loss of timc,I)ut it requires 
^ very little examination to upset such an estimate, for there are 

* few similar studies, if any, that surpass it in interest, few more 
' varied! and none offering a less worked field of enquiry and 
' speculation.' 

We quite agree in this, and can well helWe that ilie.pn- 
Ihusiast devoted to the practical study of Natural History finds 
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in it the most delightful occupation^ more especially in this 
countijr. Here, at all events, it gives a deeply interesting em¬ 
ployment of those long and weary hours which might otherwise 
try the patience, and wear out the body with the weight of 
their ennui. There are few occupations, indeed, which tend so 
much to pleasure and profit^ as that to which we have endea¬ 
voured to draw attention in this article. 
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Aut. II.— 1. Papers relating to the Reform of the Police in 
India, Calcutta f 1861. 

2, Report on the Police Estalliskments of the Division of' 
Chota Nagpore. 

3, Final Report on the Police EstalUshmejits of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, 

4*. Report on the Police of the City of Calcmla, 

5. Secoiul Annual Report of the Worhing of the Civil Conslalju- 
lary, Lower Provinces, Bengal. 

O UR attempts at Police Reform in India, and the results we 
have already been able to achieve, may be refjarded with 
little appreciation b}'" those who are conversant with the skill 
of the London Detective or the shrewdness of the Irish Con¬ 
stabulary. It was but the other day that the former g^ave a 
fresh proof of his efficiency byr?the capture of Miiller, and it is 
still ill the" minds of all, with what consummate skill every 
circamstance of this case was investigated, and every discover¬ 
able particle of proof was elicited, and forged into that damning 
chain of evidence, which brought his guilt home to the mur¬ 
derer. We ourselves have often seen the measure of the breadth 
of the burglar’s tool", or some slight flaw on its edge, which left 
a corresponding mark on a broken door or chest, sufficient to 
furnish a clue to the perpetration of a robbery. A murder has 
been traced, and the guilty brought to punishment, without 
other means of detection to start from, than the number of nails 
in the heel of the boot, which left its impress on the soft ground 
w’here the murdered man had met his doom; and again, the 
piece of half burned paper with which the murderous charge 
was rammed down, picked up near the scene of some agrarian 
outrage, anR corresponding with the remnant found in the pri¬ 
soner's pocket, has pointed to the roadside assassin of an Irish 
landlord. No circumstance is too trivial or unimportant 
to escape notice, and where an unpractised eye sees nothing 
unusual, the keen scent of the detective will perceive the end of 
the fine clue which will unravel the mystery. Yet, even with 
all this skill and experience, failures sometiires occur, 
and the'* Road Murder,^ still undetected, is one of those fai’ures. 
But this only shows that entire perfection is as unattainable in 
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this as in other matters* On the Continent from time to time sys¬ 
tems of Police have oxistedj which were certainly competent to deal 
with matters of ordinary mystery, hut from whose odious 
scrutiny no domestic penetralia were free. Spies rather than 
policemen, they became what they were intended to be, politi-^' 
cal tools, rather than conservators of the person and property 
of the citizen. Such a system as this would not he tolerated' 
ill free England, where the Police, as they are at present constitut- 
'-ed, are suited to the liabils of the people and the atmos¬ 
phere of freedom. ^ The orderly, well-behaved citizen, whose 
house is his castle, cares nothing for the policeman who walks 
past his door Ifek measured tread. Without his desire or 
permission, that Official dare not cross his threshold. But he 
who, not conteitt with enjoying his own liberty, should infringe 
the liberty of otliere and break the law, will find, in the same 
ofllcial, a stern emissary of justice to bring him to account 
before those charged with the custody of that liberty which 
he has dared to invade. Thtf Police in Great Britain are 
eminently what a good police 'ought to be, the guardians of 
the person and property of the subject, the suppressors of 
crime, the detectors of guilt. When the Reformers of Police 
in India were looking for a raoflel after which to organise a 
new system, they would have erred greatly, had they chosen 
any other model than that which tliey found at home. How 
jar that model has been well followed or wisely departed from, 
or sfiould be more closely adheicd to; how far the failure of 
expected results has been the consequence of such departure or 
adfierenee :—and how those results must be materially aftected by 
Iho' moral state of Indian society 4iflbring from Society at 
homej^iire points which wc purpose to touch upon in this art^ple. 
It has often been mentioned,and can scarcely be repeated too often, 
that when a great crime is committed in England, every man, 
except the criminal himself and one or two associates, becomes 
a policeman to trace the guilty pajty, and every scrap of evidence 
that any one can give is freely given : but in India* in too many 
cases, the Police have to do their work alone and tirithout assist¬ 
ance from the people, too often indeed in the fiice of wily oppo¬ 
sition or stolid indifierence. Where information is volunteered, 
it too often turns out to be lintme. Sometimes the volunteer 
wishes to pay off an old score of enmity with a charge of a 
crime n.ever committed, or he desires perhaps to turn suspicion 
in a true case upon an innocent party. Then, again, the small* 
regamlTor ph oatli or rather for the form of affirmation adminis- 
tere4in*our courts, the ties of caste and brotherhood, the’morali¬ 
ty that teaches it to be laudable to tell a falsehood in order ip 
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screen a Brahmin, the iiiflueuec of the landhdhlcrs over their 
dependants, are disturbing causes, which can scarcely bt over¬ 
estimated in judging of results by a calculation of the percent¬ 
age which acquittals bear to convictions. In England perjury 
is a crime of very unfrequent occurrence'; few men will tell a 
lie on oath to save their ’fethter, son, or brothei'; no teaching 
deals lightly with the sin of falsehood; and no man can trust 
to those about him to close their eyes to his acts, and to profess^ 
utter ignorance as to what their own eyes have segn. Then 
again, the simplicity of life and manners of the people, while 
it greatly facilitates the work of the Police when there is no 
desire for concealment, is just as much ^tfiist them, when 
suc|i a desire exists. There are a thousaW^ways and means 
of detection at home depending on the peculiid* social organi¬ 
zation of the country, which do not exist in India, and which 
arc so many chances in his favour taken from the Indian detec¬ 
tive in finding out the clue to any particular crime. There 
is Jio doubt whatever that the‘jpyatem of Police no^v established 
in Bengal tends to'bring to light tlie commission of numerous 
ofiPences, which would never have been reported under the old 
system; apd this should be carefully borne in mind, when 
instituting any comparison beWeea the two systems founded on 
returns showing successful action in* n certain proportion of 
cases, as again<;t unsnccessful action in others. 

Before going further into the special subject which wcjiavn 
chosen, it may bo well to sketch the rise and progress of that 
reform, which has for one of its results the present Bengal Po¬ 
lice. The revelations of the Madras Torture Commission in 
1855, first impressed upon the Government of India the neecs- 
sity^of sweeping measures of Police Reform. The cliaraeter of 
the then existing police is thus given by tlie’Commissioncrs 
'We may add that the whole police is underpaid, notoriously 
' corrupt, and without any of the moral restraint and self-respect, 
' which education ordinarily engenders; and that the character 
' of the native when in power, display s itself in the form of rapa- 

* city, crueUy,'"and tyranny, at least as much as its main fea- 
' tures are subservient,— timidity and trickery, when the Hindoo 
' is a mere private individual; so much so that one Judge declares, 
' the whole people are to be divided into the governing and the 

* governed, the oppressor and the ojipressed.* Before the Torture 
, Commission sat, many isolated atbrnipls h.ad been made in 

different portions of our Indian empire to improve tlic did 
police; but it was, as we have already stated, the repoit pf this 
Commission, that made necessity of a geperal reform to b® felt 
by our Indian Administrators. And lest it should be said,^:rhat 
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Oomnment was very tardy in doing what should have been done 
years i)efore, let us remind onr readers of tlic short period we 
liave been in occupation of India j of how much of that period 
has been taken up with wars and the dispersing of banditti; 
measures which necessitated the keeping up, not of Civil Police, 
but of irregular corps trained with military discipline. Though 
liere and there somethThg might have been done, yet it needed 
the establishment of law and order over the entire country 
•to pave the way for the introduction of a Civil Constabulary, 
whose sole duty it should be to apprehend the guilty and sup¬ 
press ^me in time of peace. Let our readers also be reminded 
tjhat it has b<^^nly during the present century that Police 
Reform was uneje^ken and carried out at home. The race of 
the sapient constable who would have himself written down an 
ass flourished for the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The Dublin ' Charlies,’ with their cloaks and lanterns, either 
fled, or else assisted in their midnight pranks the students of the 
* Silent Sister,’ whoso mad revqte must have long since changed 
so unsuitable a name for their Abna Jf«fer, had .not their sober¬ 
er brethren already given ample proof bow, "those.. 

“ That therefore only are reputed wise 

“ For saying nothii^ ^ 

are often not reputed ‘so in vain. It was only nn 1S29 
that the late Sir Robert Peel organized, in the face of con- 
, siderable opposition, the first body of police, who were nick¬ 
named ' Peelers’ and ' Bobbies,’ in ironical compliment to 
the Sirname and Christian-name of their founder. The Acts 
which regulate the present London Metropolitan I*olice (a body 
of nearly seven thousand men maintained at an average annual ex¬ 
pense of £530,000) were passed as recently as 1839 and 1856. The 
County District Police are regulated by the Acts passed in 
1839 and 1856, by the latter of which (the 19 and 20 Viet, 
cap. 69) the establishment of a sufficient police force was made 
compulsory all over England. The same statue provides for 
the consolidation of the police of boroughs with that of coun¬ 
ties, gives the officers of each co-extensive powers, and sub¬ 
jects the whole force to the control of one of tlie Secretaries of 
^tate. Till this law was passed, the appointment of a consta¬ 
bulary was discretionary. In many places the discretion was not- 
exercised, and it was only when this law was passed in 1856, 
that the present Police system at home can be said to 
have been, completed: and it was not till 1859, that Javelin 
m6ft .were abolished, and police-constables employed in their 
pli»e to keep order in, and within the precincts of, the Courts of 
Alsize. The MetropoUtau Police first gave an earnest of their 
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future effieiency when called out in October 1831 to suppress 
the riots consequent on the rejection, by the House of ijords, 
of the Bill for Parliamentary Keform, and, since that time, this 
excellent body has been so managed and improved as to gain 
over its most vigorous opponents to something more than a 
mere acquiescence in the measure they a|^ first withstood, , Tlie 
success of the Irish Constabulary, under circumstances peculiarly 
trying to a body of police raised from the very classes to be 
controlled, has been complete; and the compiilsory pxteusion- 
of the system through England has been productive of nought 
but admitted good. “ ^ 

The question of Police Reform in Tndia^plng once raised 
in 1855, was not allowed to drop. In Ben^Pitidccd the occur¬ 
rence of the Mutiny delayed tlie measures wliK'h have since 
been adopted. But in Madras more speedy action was taken. 
On the 22nd December 1B57 the Governor-General sanctioned 
a ihonthly expenditure of Rupees 23,500 for a Chief Commission¬ 
er and his establishmcntj, iiventy^Superintendents at Rs. 700 per 
mensem, and twenty Assistants at lls. 300 pci' mensem. Mr. 
W. Robinson was appointed Chief Commissioner, and his sub¬ 
sequent services in the matter of Police reform have proved the 
choice a good one. On the 3rd December 1858, this gentleman for¬ 
warded to.the Madras Government his views as to the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Police system of that Presidency, and on the (ith 
September 1859, the Act framed by Mr. Robinson was passed 
the Legislative Council. Its ivorking was so satisfactory, 
that Sir Bartle Prere, when moving the first reading of the pre¬ 
sent Police Act, on the 29th September 1860, mentioned the 
fact in bis speech as an omen of good sneccss. On the 171h of 
August 1860, a Police Commission was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. Court for the North-Western Provinces ; Colonel Phayre 
for Pegu; Mr. Wauchope for Bengal; Mr. Robinson for Mad¬ 
ras ; Mr. Temple for the Puiijaub; and Colonel Bruce for 
Oude. Before we speak of this Commission and its doings, wc 
shall endeavour to set before our readers tlie actual state of the 
Police, and what had from time to lime been done in different 
parts of Endia in the way of organization or reform. 

The system we found existing in almost every part of India* 
•was that of holding communities responsible for crimes comlnit- 
ted witbin them, and wdiich they might have prevented. The 
Hon’ble Sir George Clerk, in his Minute dated 28th April 1848, 
exptessed an opinion that we did wrong in abrogating that cus¬ 
tom. Its existence might certainly have been w,ell ^leripitted; at 
least until we sliould be in a position to establish abetter sysieiq.in 
its place. The student of English History willnotfailto be remiilQ- 
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ed of the similar institutions among our Saxon forefathers, whereby 
the devil's gilds^ as they were at first called, when subsequently 
converted into Chiistlau institutions, took upon themselves the pre- 
servationof the peace: and, in case of homicide by oneof their mem¬ 
bers, the corporation paid part of the wergild or man-money. He 
may recollect too the system of frank pledge, friborg, frith-borhs, 
or securities for the peace, among the Saxon ty things or wards, 
whereby every man, whose rank and property did not afford an 
'ostensible guarantee for his good conduct, was compelled to find 
a surety (borh). This surety was afforded by the ty things, the 
members of which, formed a sort of perpetual bail for (jtne ano¬ 
ther's appcarancill^cascs of crime. The escape of a criminal was 
thus almost imposswle. lie was well known to the members of 
his own tything, and as the entrance of a stranger into any 
other tything could not have been effected without attracting 
notice, to abscond would have been to take to the woods, and 
to rim the risk of deatli by starvation ■ 

In Bombay as well as in other Presidencies, the first 
arrangemeul made for the supervision of the Police was to put 
it under the Judicial Department. In 1828, Assistant Criminal 
Judges were invested with Police powers. In 1830, these powers 
were transferred from CriminaWudgcs to the Magistrates. In 
1833, Joint Police Officers were appointed for certain largo 
towns. Up to 1849, the Police administration was conducted 
. undpr the superintendence of the Foujdaree Addlut. In this 
year the Magistrates were directed to correspond direct with 
the Government on questions of Police. This was the first 
step towards making the Police a separate department, and it 
^vas found most successful in increasing the efficiency of that 
body. The measure was however found to add so much to the 
business in the Judicial Depiu’tment, that the Government was 
prepared to give the Judicial Secretary the aid of a special De¬ 
puty Secretary, who should he acquainted with the system of 
Police, and who might move about as his presence would be 
required. A Deputy Secretary was appointed, but in conse¬ 
quence of orders from the Court of Directors, the offices of 
Inspector ot Prisons and Commissioner of Police were, in 1835, 
•united. At the same time the appointment of Joint Police Officers 
vi:as extended to any District in which the Governor in Council 
might think fit to appoint them. These Joint Police Officers, or 
Superintendents as they were called subsequently, were appointed 
in nearly all the Districts. The relative position of the Magis¬ 
trate, of the District, and his authority over them, became at 
onoe a bone of contention. The Commissioner of Police was for 
limiting the interference of the Magistrates with the Executive 
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claty of the Superintendeats. His opinion is as follows * I am 

* inclined to think that the Magistrate’s position being cleaidy es- 
' tablished as a subordinate to the Police Commissioner, as the Col- 

* lector to the Revenue Commissioner, and restricted as he is, and 
' must be still more, from all interference with the discipline and ma- 
‘ nngement of the Police force, he should still continue the head 
' of the Police inhis own district, andaiford the benefitof his co-op« 

* ation, local knowledge, and experience in the general arrange- 
' ments ; andthattheSuperintendentshouldjbestill recognized as his 
^ subordinate, and obey every requisition, subject to the general in- 
‘ structions and orders of the Commissioner of Police. I thiiik it 
' desirableto maintainthe authority of the Ma^gphte.’ While the 
matter was being discussed, the Despatch of t^^)urt of Directors 
of the E4th September 1856 aiiived. By this it was directed, that 

* the Superintendents of Police should no longer be in any respect 
' subordinate to the Magistrates, and the Magistrates should no 
‘ longer haveany concern with the Police; that the Superintendents 

should have the entire managdment of the Police, and be ros- 
' ponslble only to the Commissiofier of Police, and the Magistrates 

* should become Criminal Judges in subordination to the Judges 
' of Sessions.’ The Poujdarce Addlut having been divested of all 
Police supervision since 1852^ this despatch completed the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. The system 
was found to work satisfactorily in Bombay, as compared with 
the system previously in force, but whether this success was 
due to the non-union of judicial and executive functions in 'tlie 
same individual, or to the erection of the Police into a separate 
department, the experiment was not tried sufficiently long to 
enable a trustworthy opinion to be formed. 

In Madras, the management of the Police was, in 1816, vested 
in the Magistrates and their Assistants, who were made respon¬ 
sible for the preservation of the peace in their respective Dis¬ 
tricts. Up to 1843, the Courts of Circuit exercised a supervi¬ 
sion over the management of the Police. On the abolition of 
these Courts in that year, this supervision Avas transferred to 
the Sessions Judges. In their letter dated 22nd November 
1854, vthe Sudder Poujdaree Addlut, under which the Judges 
exercised this supervision, expressed the opinion that the Judge- 
and the Magistrate were too nearly on a jmr with respect to 
standing, position, and emoluments, to render the superintend¬ 
ence of the former effective. They also recommended the 
separation of the judicial duties of the Magistrate from those 
which relate to the prevention and detection of crimes and, if 
this suggestion should be approved, they were of opinion that 
the eystem already tried in Bombay, of placing, the Police ^f 
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each District under the iromediate direction and control of a 
Super?htendent, might be advantageously adopted in Madras. 
It was admitted that the Magistrates in Madras as well as in 
Bombay were too much taken up with Revenue duties to admit 
of their exercising any effective supervision over the Police; 
and when (as Mr. Le Geyt had points <?ut in 1848 in Bombay), 
to this is added the fact, that from the Covenanted Collector 
'downwards to the lowest subordinate, the patli of promotion 
'iies, not in the police, but in the revenue department, it is not 
surprising that little pains or ability had, up to that time, been 
expended on t^) management or reform of the Police. 'A 

* Collector,* sayd^^^LeGeyt, ' who devotes the principal part 

* of his attention ana time to the Police of his district, would in all 

* probability be found deficient as a Revenue officer, perhaps only 
‘ from want of time to attend properly to both. His conduct as a Re- 

* venueOfficer comes immediately beffge Government. His ability 
^as a Policeman is scarcely kuovyij and, in the case supposed, 
' would be lost sight of in the obloquy cast upon him as a bad Col¬ 
lector.* It is not surprising, therefore, that Collector-Magistrates 
should have attended to their own interests, and that, in so doing, 
they should have neglected the Police Administration of the coun¬ 
try. The consequences of this neglect in Madras were wotse than 
elsewhere. That it was 'so, arose no doubt from the peculiar 
nature of the Revenue Settlement, which engrosses the entire 
time and attention of the Revenue Authorities. In 1854, there 
were no less than seventeen hundred gang-robberies in that Presi¬ 
dency. At length, in 1857, the Court of Directors sanctioned the 
re-organization of the Madras Police, and the Governor-General, 
as already pointed out, having approved the disbursement of 
lls. 23,500 per mensem, Mr. Robinson was appointed Chief 
Commissioher of Police in May 1858. He immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to make the tour of all the Districts, and, in communi¬ 
cation with the local officers, collected the materials for an able 
Report on the entire subject. The Draft Bill of Act XXIV. of 
1859 was drawn up, and this Bill became Law *in September 
1859. Before the end of the official year its operation was 
extended to nine Districts of the Madras Presidency, an|d> by 
September of the following year, in fifteen out of the twenty 
districts, the new Constabulary was in working order. While this 
Bill was before the Legislative Council, Mr. Forbes, the Mem¬ 
ber for Madras, was instructed, that it was the distinct and 
unanimous intention of the Madras Government that the Idsal 
Superintendents of Police are to be entirely under the orders of 
tho ipeal Magistrates. At the same time while it was proposed 
to ^Test in the local Magistrates the most ample powers of control 
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fare in matters of drill, discipline, &o.) over the District Siiperin- 
tendents and their Establishments, it was yet meant,tlijft such 
supervision should be of a general character; that the Superintend¬ 
ents should as far as possible be left to provide for the prevention 
and detection of crime in their Districts by means df the Police 
force under their orders j the T^agistrate exercising a general con¬ 
trol, and interfering mor3 immediately, only on occasions when he 
might deem his intervention really necessary. The functions of * 
the Commissioner or Inspector-General were to be confined to the' 
organization of the establishment, and to maintaining it in a state 
of efficiency by a proper attention to promoti^ discipline, and 
other details of management. The primary of the plan was 
to be regarded as the placing of an improve^n^strument for the 
prevention and detection of crime at the disposll of the Magis¬ 
trate. These, it will readily he perceived, are the ideas embo¬ 
died in the present system iidopted in Bengal. 

In Scincle, Sir Charles Napier, who without doubt was the 
first to apply sound princi)>les ef Police reform in India, bad 
established a Police of 2,400 m*en, well armed (as ho describes 
them himself in a letter to the President of the Board of Control in 
1846),drilled, and divided into three classes, one for the towns,two 
for the country: —the first alf Infantry,-— tlio two last Inraiilry 
and Cavalry, and called the Bufal Police! They «were to assist the 
Collectors, but they formed a distinct body under their own officers. 
Mr. Eicketts, in his Report on civil salaries, speaks of the si]ccesa 
of the measure in Sciude as perfect. We quote his remarks 
* The Honorable Court in their Despatch to the Government of 
‘ India of the 24th September 1856, broadly rule, that in all the 
' old provinces of British India, the management of the Police of 
'each District should be taken out of the hands of the Magistrate, 

‘ and he committed to an European Officer with no other duties, 

' and responsible to a general Suporintehdent of Police for the 
‘ -vliole Presidency. But in the Despatch to the Government of 
'Madras (l)th June 1857), which I have quoted, the Court 
' seems to draw back from tlio general introduction of the separate 
' system, and to desire that the system of Magistracy and Police 
'united, and the system of Magistracy and Police dissevered, 

' should be each further tried under the supervision of those ^ylK) 

‘ respectively favour them. The success in Scinde has been perfect. 

' The success in Bombay has been considerable, though there 
/ the separation is still incomplete. All confidently anticipate 
'great improvement from the change at Madras. The other 
'system has been successful in the Punjaub, and till .lately was 
' considered successful in the North-Western Provinces, § The 
' system peculiar to Bengal has been unsuccessful, but thercifiedy 
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' proposed is a fiirfclier sub-divisioa of districts, not the separation 
‘ of* tli(» Police from the Magistracy/ The characteristics of the 
Seinde Police, as stated by Sir Bartle Frere in his speech in the 
Legislative CQuncil on moving the first reading of Act V. of 
1861, were,—separate organization, complete severance of Police 
and judicial functions, complete subordination to the general 
Government, and, lastly, discipline, not in the nature of parade, 
' ut as far as was n^^sary to effective organization. The plan 
Vas drawi^ up on the model of the Irish Constabulary, and was 
at first received with great distrust by the Civil officers, but its 
results were such as to convert the most sceptical among them. 
Sir George Clerltt^en Governor of Bombay, visited Seinde in 
1817, and, from wm^lie saw there, commenced similar reforms 
in Bombay. Hie minute, dated 28th April 1818, contains a 
valuable collection of information and opinions on many j)oints 
of Police reform. The Seinde system was extended to the North- 
West Provinces by order of Lord Ellehborough, but here its work¬ 
ing has not proved satisfactory, fjdd this fact will show that the 
same system may succeed in one part of India, and may fail in 
another part. 

In the Punjaub, Sir Henry Lawrence followed a plan similar 
to that adopted in Seinde, but, as Sir Bartle Fi*ere says in 
the same speech,, the original was unfortunately departed from 
in many particulars, and a double system of Police created. 
Thus, firstj the employment of an unorganized body of burkan- 
dazesf under the De})uty Commissioners as Magistrates was au¬ 
thorised ; and, secontUi/j the formation of Police corps under the 
control of the Chief Commissioner, doing no real Police work, 
but exclusively employed as Jail and Treasure guards, and on 
other duties which had previously devolved on the regular arm}^ 

III Oude, Colonel Bruce, under instructions from the Go- 
vernor-Qeneral, thi-ougli Sir James Ontram, submitted, on the 
23rd March 1853, a scheme on the Seinde model for the organ¬ 
ization of the Police. After the mutiny, Colonel Abbott organized 
a Constabulary for Lucknow on the model of* the London 
Police, which succeeded completely, and caused a reduction in 
Police expenditure. 

, Turning now to Bengal, the Police of this Presidency remained, 
till'the introduction of Act "V. of 1861, nearly in the same state 
as when first established by Lord Cornwallis, i. e, in direct sub¬ 
ordination to tlie Magistrates. The Tehsildari sj^stem, intro¬ 
duced in Benares Sn 1795, in the Ceded Provinces in 1863, i^id* 
in the Cgncluered Provinces in 1804, by which the Police were 
placed under the Tehsildars, was abrogated in these territories in 
18W. In 1808, a covenanted ollicer was appointed Superin- 
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lendent of Police for the provinces of Bengal and Orissa^ but 
more especially for the cities of Calcutta, Dacca, and Moorshe- 
dabad \ he possessed a concurrent Jurisdiction with the Zillah and 
City Magistrates, and was under the authority of the Nizamut 
Adalut, which was charged with the supervision of the entire 
Police. In 1810; a second-Superintendent was appointed for 
Benares and Bareilly, and the jurisdiction of the first Superin-, 
tendeut was extended to Patna. In 1816 4he duties of these 
officers were regulated and defined by Begulation ^VII. of"' 
1816, and they were directed to submit to Government annual 
reports of all Police occurrences, and returns of the Police 
establishments. In the following year wa|^Rssed Begulation 
XX, of 1817, which Mr. Harington call^^Phe Police Officers’ 

* Manual,—in the Provinces subject to the Presidency of Port 

* William,’—and which laid , down detailed rules of Police 
Procedure. There were three Officers at each Thannahthe 
Darogah, Mohiirrir or Naib Darogah, and the Jemadar, 
who were each authorised to eito’cise the powers of head of the 
Police station - in the absence of the next superior officer. In 
1829,—on what grounds is not very clear,—the Superintend¬ 
ents of Police were abolished, and their duties made over to the 
Commissioners of Circuit, frOm which time dates the connection 
of these officers with police matters. The abolijbion of the office 
of Superintendent, and thus of a separate department for Police, 
appears to have been felt to be a mistake, for, in 1857, the 
Governor of Bengal was empowered (Act XXIV. of 1837) to 
appoint Superintendents of Police, who were to be guided by 
the rules contained in Begulation X. of 1808, and were to exercise 
all the powers vested in Commissioners of Circuit, who were to be 
divested of Police functions in the districts, where Superintend¬ 
ents were appointed. In 1830-31, the offices of Collector and 
Magistrate were united, and this was held to have had an in¬ 
jurious effect on the Police system. A Police commission sat in 
1836-7-8, and their opinion was against the union of the two 
offices in the same individual. In some districts the Police had 
been entirely made over to the Joint Magistrate, and, ' where 
‘this was the pase,’—say the committee,—‘the duty has been 
‘ much better done.’ ^ A younger officer with less experience, but 
not overburdened with too many tasks, was naturally able to 
devote mom pains to his Police work, and the usual good effect 
of the diyisiou of labour ensued. Had the offices of Collector 
' ai^^. Magistrate never been united, there would have been equtd 
advantage derivable from a division of labour with a grea-ter share 
of experience under the superintendence of the Mag^istrate. One 
of the results of the Police Commission of 1838 was, thatthe 
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salary of tli&Darogahs, which was up till then twenty-five Hiipees 
per mftntliy was increased in 1889. The character of these officers 
was considerably improved hy this measure^ as well as, no doubt, 
by an increase of vigilance resulting from the attention dri.wn to 
Police matters in consequence of the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mission. But it was not long before a relapse gradually took place, 
and the general character of the Daroguhs became bad. The 
subordinate burkandazes, badly paid, and with the example of 
' their superiors before them, followed suit,—and it is well known 
that a man who had been robbed of a considerable quantity of 
property, would rather bear his loss and hide the occurrence,, 
than, hy bringidtt[|^ Police to investigate, double it by pay¬ 
ment of their coniWWitions, Beside their corruption, the men 
were so utterly undisciplined, and deficient in courage, as to be 
utterly unable to fight the professional Lattials. In the affrays 
consequent on the Indigo disputes they were found unable to 
maintain the peace of the cwintr^. 

Such was the state of the Bengal Police, and such had been 
the isolated and occasional attempts at teform made in different 
jiarts of India, when the Police Commission of 1860 was ap¬ 
pointed. The objects proposed to this Commission, consisting of 
the members already named, were/ to ascertain the numbers 
and caste of all Police of* every description in India paid from 
* Government funds ; and Zndly, to suggest to Government any 
.measures whereby expenditure might he economized or efficiency 
increased in the existing Police forces. In order to carry out 
the first of these two objects, the Commissioners were instrncted 
to put themselves in communication with the Military Finance 
Commission, and to avail themselves of tlie information already 
collected by that body. They were to draw up a statement of 
the number and cost of all Police, civil and military, not sub¬ 
ordinate to the Commander-in-Chief; showing the character, 
constitution, organization, subordination, and employment of 
each body. The statement to include all civil guards, 
chaprassies, burkandazes, attached to courts, 'treasuries, or 
judicial or executive authorities; apd the cost to the State for 
arms, clothing, pensions, and in short, for everything that was 
paid for out of the public revenues. Jail guards, whether sup¬ 
plied from existing bodies vof Police or maintained for this 
special duty, were to be also shown in the statement. With 
respect to the second object, the Commissioners wore to make 
BU(^ suggestions as would render the Indian Police, with due* 
regard to the circumstances of the country, as nearly as possible 
likejbhe body described as a perfect and economical Police in a 
Mdlnorandum given to them for guidance. The charaQteiistics 
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of such a Police, as contained in this Memoiandani^nre 
that it should be entirely subject to the Civil Executive Gtovern- 
raent; its duties should be entirely civil; Zrdhjf 

that its functions should be proteetiv© and repressive, or detec¬ 
tive, i. e. directed to prevent crime and disorder, or to find out 
criminals and disturbers of the peace; but in no respect was it to 
be judicial, thus necessitating a severance of the Police from the 
Magistracy; that the organization of the Police 

should be centralized in the hands of the Executive Ad--^ 
ministration; hthly, that the organization and discipline 
of the Police should be similar to those of a military body; 

that the appointment and dismissa^ll^ery Policeman 
should rest with the European Officer,l^wliom he would be 
immediately responsible; lihly, that the Police should be 
divided into various bodies, differently armed and equipped, 
according to the different kind of work required of them ; 8^4/y, 
that' the Police should be paid at the highest rate of wages 
for unskilled labour, so as to 'secure the services of the best 
and most respectable ofithe'labouring class; ^thlyy that the 
Police should always wear a uniform dress ; 1that their 
arras should vary according to their duty; Wthly^ that the direc¬ 
tion of the whole interior ecOn/)my should rest exclusively with 
the Officers of Police; VZthly, that there should be only one Police 
in one locality; and 13M/y, that, where practicable, they should 
be draum from the country in which they were called upon to serve. 
The Commissioners were empowered to draw up the draft of a‘Bill, 
and the Madras Police Act, (Act XXIV. of 1859,) already tried, 
was recommended as their model. Now the above propositions 
embody the principles upon which Police reform has been con¬ 
ducted at home, and when we presently recur to these proposi¬ 
tions, and discuss how far they have been realized in the present 
system, we shall he dealing thereby with the point, bow far 
home principles have in this matter been adopted in India. 

The Police Commission, app^nted on the 17th August 1800, 
lost no time in setting to work, and in September they submit¬ 
ted their Report containing a numlrer of * propositions unani- 
' mously recorded by the Police Commission as the basis of a 
* Police system and an organized Constabulary.’ We shall 
Iwielly advert to the most importtiit principles contained in 
these propositions, in so far as they form an appendix to the 
other set of propositions, already given above, as intended for 
'th«' guidance of the Police Commission in their labours. It was 
recommended that there should be two departments, charged 
with protective and repressive duties and respoiisibiliuies; ^ the 
one the Military armed force, under the ordere of the Military 
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Commander; the other, a Civil Constabulary, subject to the Civil 
Executive Government. This recommendation stands at the 
very beginning of the Report, and most properly^so. It is the 
very basis and stepping stone to every thing that follows. The 
very circumstances under which we became possessed of India, 
and the very nature of the Company's rule, necessitated a con¬ 
tinuance, for at least some time, of the Patriarchal form of 
government, as it has been termed, which we found in the 
country., It was at first utterly impossible to have separate 
duties performed by separate individuals or bodies, who should 
be responsible fo^ie performance of these dutiesand nothing else. 
This, in more il^||k^al language, amounts to saying, that we 
did n<»t find in Indiapior were we able to create with a magician's 
wand, that phUse of civilization to which the theory of the 
division of labour could be applied with success and advantage. 
It was not till the time of Adam Smith that this theory, with 
all its consequences and ramifications, was discovered. Should 
we not be more correct in saying, that it was not till his time, 
or a little before it, that civilization, trade, and commerce, in 
Great Britain, had so far progressed as at once to admit ami 
demand the division of labour? One of the greatest difficulties tlic 
firet inventors of the locomotive* had to contend with was 
the difficulty, -or rather impossibility, of getting skilled 
workmen to make with sufficient nicety and strength the 
. difie^rent parts of the engine: nor was tbe difficulty ever 
overcome, till Stephenson, in conjunction with his Quaker 
friend, Mr. Pease, establisbed at Newcastle a locomotive 
foundry and manufactory. At the present time so far has the 
division of labour in this kind of work been carried, that 
every portion of the locomotive is the work of a separate 
class of workmen, whose proficiency in their own depart¬ 
ment, increased by daily experience, contributes to tlie 
superiority of the present splendid engine over the original 
' Puffing Billy,' first constructed with the aid of the common 
colliery blacksmith. As this country advances m progress and 
civilization, so will the division of labour become as necessary 
as it was in the first locomotive foundry; and the same pro¬ 
gress that makes it necessary will cause its working and mean¬ 
ing to be understood. 

To return from this digression.—^The first levies of tbe Com¬ 
pany were used and meant to be civil guards; circumstances, 
ilivolved their being called out as soldiers; and through the 
long career of war and conquest which followed, there neccs- 
Baryy ensued a confounding of civil and military duties to be 
pefformed by the same corps. Jail guards, escorts for treasure. 
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guards for courts and treasuries, were supplied from ibe different 
native regiments. Almost immediately after the transfer of India 
to the Crown, it was objected by the Commander>in-Ohief at 
Madras, Sir P. Grant, that it was impossible to keep up military 
discipline and efficiency, while the army was broken up into small 
detachments, and dispersed over the country for the performance 
of these multifarious duties. The separation of the Military 
Force from the Civil Police was therefore^a preliminary point 
agreed upon by the members of the Police and Military Finance'' 
Commission. The guarding and watching of jails, treasuries, 
and stores, the escort duties connected with t hepi , the protection 
of public property of every descriptiory[|plre accordingly 
held to be appropriate duties of the pl^^ed Police. #As a 
practical step towards the accomplishment of thiS object, it was 
proposed to combine into one body, under one head, all classes 
employed in the various duties held to be of that nature, which 
should be performed by a Civil Police. This necessitated the 
absorption into the constabulary of the Thuggee and Dacoity 
Departments, and also of the' Municipal Police. The Village 
Police on the same principle were to be subordinate to the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent. It was also recommended that the Police 
should constitute a separate* Department in subordination to 
each of the Local Governments, and 'presided over by an In¬ 
spector-General, upon whose appointment the executive func¬ 
tions of officers above the grade of Magistrates of Districts^^ viz ., 
Commissioners, should cease in connection with Police matters. 
The separation of Judicial from Police authority was admitted 
to be a sound principle, hut an exception was recommended to 
be made in favour of the District Officer. The local distribu¬ 
tion of the Foyce was. provided for by forming the Police Dis¬ 
trict into divisions, sub-divisions, sections, rural walks, and 
city beats; and assigning each man of the force a certain 
known daily routine duty, connected witli the observation of the 
country. The quartering of an extra Police force in disturbed 
districts, and charging the inhabitants of the oifending tract 
with the cost of the force thus deputed, was to be a power in 
the hands of Gov«rnment in extreme cases. This plan was bor¬ 
rowed from the Irish constabulary, as it had been found mqsh 
effectual in Ireland for the suppression of agrarian outrage and 
disturbance. No private person or company was to be allowed 
to keep up any body of men for the protection of life and pro¬ 
perty, if the Magistrate should consider such men likely to 
commit a breach of the peace; but the Magistrate was to have 
the power of sending a portion of the Police to afford this pro¬ 
tection, charging the person requiring it for the, services of the 
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men performing the duty. Such is an outline of the most im- 
portatft recommendations of the Police Commission, many of 
whieh will be recognized by a glance at Act V. of ISCl, which 
was introduced before the Legislative Council by Shr Bartle 
Prere on the 29th September 1S60, and passed in the following 
year. 

There is one portion of the proceedings of the Police Com-, 
mission whieh we shall purposely pass over, because it has been 
already noticed in a late number of this Review; we mean, that 
j)ortion relating to the village police. We shall confine our¬ 
selves. to repeatbj^ what was then enunciated, that the 
new police will^^^r be what it was originally intended to be, 
until the village pS^ shall have been entirely reorganize<l, and 
brought under *tl»e immediate and entire control of the Police 
Department. 

In order to enable our readers to decide how far the sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations of the Police Commission wore cal¬ 
culated to remove the shortcomings of the Indian police, and 
to establish a new system on a*proper basis, it may be well to 
notice here a few opinions of men well able to form a judgment 
on the matter, as to the deficiencies of the old force, and the 
requirements of a new one. Tba leader wiU have collected from 
the foregoing pages no* small acquaintance with this subject, 
and his experience will doubtless furnish him with more, but it 
.will conduce to his further and more perfect knowledge, to be 
informed what they thought, who bad an opportunity of looking 
at the subject in all its bearings, assisted by the results of the 
experience of others as well as of their dwn. 

In the first place, there is little doubt that, as re¬ 
marked in the House of Commons when the first Police Act 
was debated in 1829, a system of eflScient police will 
obviate the necessity for indicting severe punishments. When 
detection and punishment are sure to follow crime, the man 
about to commit au oflPenee will more surely be deterred by a 
minor punishment, which he knows he will certaihly incur, than 
by the risk of incurring a greater penalty, the chances of escap¬ 
ing which are, however, in his favour. Under the old system, 
these chances predominated, and this was one cause of the 
increase of crime. Another cause, already touched upon, is, that 
while too many duties were concentrated in the imnds of one 
individual> it was impossible for him to attend properly to each. 
Hence, on this ground alone, the Collector-Magistrate ouglit to 
be relieved'of police duty, or of the heaviest portion ol its details. 
Thejremedy proposed by Sir George Clerk, in his minute of 1848, 
waf to give the Magistrate an Assistant fqr the sole purpose of 
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superintending the Police, and of devoting, when requisite, his 
whole time and attention to investigate any particular c^ime or 
class of crimes. The Torture Commissioners saw the necessity 
of some'^himilar remedy, and recommended the separation of 
revenue and police functions. This recommendation had how*- 
over special reference to thh Madras Presidenc}’’, and to the native 
subordinates of the revenue system in practice there. Mean¬ 
while, to reform the police system in Bengal, Mr. Halliday, 
then Lieutenant-Governor, had been recommending thp union of 
the ofHces of Magistrate and Collector, which had been disunited 
in 1838. On this point the present Sir John Peter Grant wrote in 
1854 :—' There was a stir about the the Police in 

* 1838. Mr. Halliday then recommende^^ffie disunion of the 
'offices of Magistrate and Collector, which wastjfiected. There 
' is a cry about the badness of the Police now : Mr. Halliday 
'now strongly recommends the union of the offices of Magistrate 
' and Collector. Are we never to get out of this round ? Can it 
' be right in the Government cvC this great country to spend 
' its time and its energy, and the time and energy of its officers 
'always, in turning half a dozen into six, and then in turning six 
'back into half a dozenThe fact of the matter is, that these 
able men were trying so to afrange the means of supervision at 
their disposal as to bring it to- bear with the .greatest efficacy 
upon the work to be done. It is not surprising then, if, 
like a person trying to get the best light in which to see a 
picture, they found themselves more than once in the same 
posture and place. Moreover the Mr. Halliday of 1854 may 
have been a wiser raati than the Mr. Halliday of 1838, and 
may have found good reasons for changing his opinion in the 
interim.—Be that as it may, there is lifctle doubt that what was 
really required was more European time and superintendence 
devoted to the task, and that, until this could he afforded, any 
change made Woujd *be similar in its results tq the endeavours of 
the ingenious individual to lengthen his blanket, by cutting off a 
portion from the bottom and adding it on to the top. 

Sir George Clerk, in the minute we have already quoted from 
more than once^ thus writes on another point:—' It is our 
[ boast that we have given to the country perfect general peace 
'and freedom both from all alarm of foreign invasion and 
' from danger of successful internal rebellion : yet it would seem 
' that whenever anything resembling rebellion does occur in 
''this Presidency, in all that relates to early warning of. the 

* impending danger, the speedy detection pf those‘irpplicated, 
' and the consequent early suppression and ceitain punishment 
'* pf the. rebels, the police is lamentably deficient. The out-bfeak 
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* generally takes tlie authorities by surprise^ and is only sup- 
' pressJsd by the expensive and cumbrous expedient of employing 

* large bodies of regular troops/ 'Every word of this/ says Mr, 
Ricketts, 'is applicable to the Sonthal insurrection/ The action, 
of the Bengal Police in the late Patna conspiracy forms a 
i'avcurable contrast to this description of the eficiency, or rather: 
inefficiency, of the old force. 

It was always an admitted fact that the energy of an indivi<* 

* dual Magistrate always made itself felt, and produced a sensible 
elFect and improvement on the Police. This proves that want 
of proper supei-intendence was one great desideratum of the 
former Police, ai||||is also an argument against a system, the 
efficiency or non-^fclmcy of which would depend too much ou¬ 
tlie efforts of aa individual. To ensure the success and perma¬ 
nence of any system, it is necessary that it should have an in¬ 
herent self-sustaining power, to enable it, like a watch that goes- 
while being wound up, to preserve its equable mj^vement un¬ 
affected in any considerable degyee by any change of individual 
officers. We are well aware that the energy, of a district 
superintendent of police can in a short time make itself felt 
throughout the entire force at his disposal; but if that force be 
properly organized, its efficiency ,wiU not be entirely paralysed 
for the time by the indolence or incapacity of tire same officer. 
Connected with this point was the want of any central con¬ 
trolling authority over the entire former police system. It resulted 
*fronf this, that uniformity and regularity could never be introduced 
into the working of the separate bodies in each district. We have 
seen that the only attempt made to accomplish this end was iu' 
Bengal, by the appointment of superintendents, but these 
never exercised such a general centralizing influence over the 
entire police of the province as to secure any of the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from departmental supervision. 

Another point already noticed and admitted on all hands, is 
that the former force was grossly underpaid. Something was 
done, as we have seen, towards raising the pay of the daro- 
galis iu Bengal, but nothing was doqe for the hurkundazes,, 
whose pay in most places was below that of the common work¬ 
ing coolie. The result was, that the men made up their pay^ 
by forced contributions fi*om the people, and even where no 
uiiusual extortion was practised, regular lees wore paid for every 
thing done in the execution of their duty. Some Magistrates 
most uhwisely fined the burkandazes and darogahs for faults of* 
omission, aiid commission, and these naturally made up the loss 
by practising additional corruption and venality, thus turnings 
tli0>means used for their improvement into a source of greater- 
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detriment to the public service. While on this topic, we may 
remark that money fines should be very sparingly resorted^to as 
a means of punishment by officers in eharge^tof police. Such 
a practice only tends to make their subordinates corrupt, and 
drives them to take bribes, begetting a sort of carelessness and 
recklessness as to the result. .Tlie surest way, to encourage 
efficiency and elicit a real desire ‘ to fulfil the requirements of 
duty, is to work upon the native's love of power' Let promotion 
to a highei* post be the sure reward of industry and respecta-. 
bility, and degradation to a lower post be as surely the punish¬ 
ment for indolence and rascality j and a very short time will 
suffice to raise the character and moral selfjj|rf^t of the force 
subjected to this dealing. 

Returning now to the thread of onr subject, vwa shall examine 
the thirteen propositions laid down for the guidance of the Police 
Commission, and embodying the principles followed out in the 
organization of the system of police established at home; and 
shall try how far they have beer^ followed, oi are applicable or 
inapplicable, to police reformr m Bengal. The first of these 
propositions is, that a good police should be entirely subject to 
the civil executive Government. This rule excludes from the 
police all local corps employe^ on duties exclusively military 
and under the orders of the Caramander-in-Chief. It also does 
away with the old system, under which the police were super¬ 
vised by the higher judicial authorities. Quite enough has 
been already said to show that, having regard only to the ‘per¬ 
functory manner in which the duty of supervision was performed, 
the change resulting from this rule would be for the better. 
Further remark on this point is unnecessary, as the adverse 
ground has never been taken up by any opponent, and the desir¬ 
ability of this reform is admitted by all parties. 

' That the duties of Police should be entirely civil not military,' 
is the second proposition; and, like the first, has given rise to 
little discussion. Sir Charles Trevelyan, when Governor of 
Madras, truly observed in one of his minutes, that * the key to 

• the organization of our Indian militaiy system is the reforma- 
' tion of the existing police on the English and Irish constabulary 

* principle, and the formation of a real police well organized, well 
' paid, well enj^erintended by selected European officers.' The 
separaticm of civil and military duties has been already partially 
alluded to. While tfie military force was spread over the coun- 

discharging multifarious duties of a civil 'nature, discipline 
Buifered, and in case of exigence, it was a tedious and' confusing 
process to bring these detachments together. But these civil 
duties, being assigned to a police strong enough, and not'ioo 
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strong, for their performance, a much smaller force of regular 
troops'maintained in large bodies, kept regularly disciplined, 
and capable of4|>3ing concentrated at a mementos notice 
on any point, would suffice for the military possession and re¬ 
tention of the country* Had such a system been in operatiou 
at the time of the mutiny, with how much greater rapidity 
would we have been able, to check the evil, and how much 
might have been saved, that we can now only deplore! Had 
*such a system existed at the time of the Sonthal rebellion, how 
quickly would the first sparks have been extinguished I And, 
with such a system in existence, and a net-work of railways 
over the countnAlmw vain will be the attempts at future 
rebellion, and hov^^fciii the efforts of those, who would seek 
to rise against the rule of law and order! Under this second rule, 
the guarding of civil jails and treasuries, the escort of trea¬ 
sure and prisoners, and the duty of fumisl^g guards to civil 
officers in time of peace, fall within the prw^e of the police, 
and have been rightly made over to them. * 

The third and fourth proposifions are 

‘ The functions of a police are either protective and repressive 
*or detective, to prevent crime and disorder, or to find out crimi- 
^ nals and disturbers of the peao^. These functions are* in no 
‘ respect judicial. . „ 

* The organization of the Police must be centralized in the 
' hands of the Executive Administration. 

* The great problem of Police arrangements’, says the Keso- 
lution of the Home Department, dated 17th,August 1860, 

* is to reconcile this latter rule with the preceding one, that the 
' police should be distinct from the judicial agency; because in 
' all parts of India, but especially in what are called Non-regu- 

* lation Provinces, the executive and judicial functions are united 

* in the same hands in all public officers from the lowest to a 
' very high, often to the highest, grade.’ On the solution of 
this problem depends the relative positions of magistrates of 
districts and superintendents of Police, and the degree of autho¬ 
rity to be exercised by the former over the latter,—a subject 
which has attracted considerable discussion of late in Bengal. 
The principle upon which this discussion proceeds, is that the 
duties of prosecutor and judge ought to be separate and dis¬ 
tinct. The propriety of this principle few will attempt to 
controvert. Its application is however the difficult point. Some 
are for applying it in all its rigidness to the system we have 
just introduced; while others are for adapting it to the peculiar 
circumstances and requirements of this country. It has been 
ofttu said that theories are dangerous things, but it would 
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better have been said^ that some men make theories dangerous 
tools by persisting in carrying them out under all circumstances 
and at all hazards, according to the original ^del, or according 
to their preconceived ideas of that model, to order to enable 
the reader to judge for himself how far the theory contained 
in the above principle would be well, applied in its entirety, 
and without any modification, we have collected, and shall place 
before him, the most important opinions on the subject, for and 
against its rigid enforcement. 

Sir George Clerk, in the minute, from which we have quoted so 
often, expressed the opinion that the power of the magistrate, as 
head of the police, tended to neutralize that o^^actual executive 
ofiicer. Mr. Bdward Lusliington, one of Bengal magis¬ 

trates, (as Mr Ricketts styles him in his eeport on civil 
salaries), who ruled with equal efficiency two districts different 
in every respect,—Patna and Chittagong,—thus gives his opi¬ 
nion. * I am stfbni^ly in favour of the separation of the police 

* altogether from the magistracy, and of the establishment of 
' a superintendent of police in.each district. One of the great 
'defects in the present system is, that a magistrate commences a 
' trial with a strong bias against the accused, for he feels that 
' his own character will in a. pertain degree be affected by the 
'result of his proceedings. If, the trial end in a conviction, so 
' much praise is due to the police, and to him as their head, for 
'having apprehended the prisoner and collected the evidence 
' which procured his conviction. If, on the other hand, the ’trial 
' end in the release of the accused, it is inferred that the police 
'did not conduct the preliminary investigation with sufficient 
'care, or that the magistrate was wanting in discrimination, in. 

* directing the accused to be forwarded for trial on such insuffi- 
'cieiit or unworthy evidence. Another benefit gained ])ythe 
' separation would be ilie enlarged opportunities for the investi- 
' gation of serious charges, by the superintendent, at the place' 
'of their occurrence. Now, the magistrate has a choice of evils. 

' He must either proceed to the spot himself, and thereby occa- 
' sion delay and inconvenience persons to concerned in other cases 
' then pending Ij^efore him, or he must trust this important duty 
' entirely to his police'. It is difficult to see how the advantage 
referred to ii^;ihe latter part of this quotation would not he 
equally weH secured by having the district superintendent 
subordinate to the magistrate. The want pointed to is rather 
that of an officer of superior class and trainibg always avail¬ 
able for the duty of investigation, than exemption, of -this 
officer from the control of the magistrate of the district. 

Mr. Sclmlch gave his opinion in favour of separation«^as 
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follows 1 —' The advantages would be, firellgj the more per- 

* feet euperintendonoe of the police, the greater activity, iulel- 
‘ licence, and honesty they would exhibit when under the control 
^ ot an officer, who, from constant intercourse, would become 

* intimately acquainted with them, and who would therefore 
' justly reward the zealous, while punishing the idle and dishonest, 

' a point under the present system not sufficiently attended to; 

‘ secondlyf the greater facilities which would undoubtedly be 

»\ afforded by the people generally ibr the detection and sup- 

* pression of crime, when they found the oppression of fhe police 

* restrained by the presence and immediate supervision of the 

* European 6up<^||k|^ thirdly^ the greater coulideuce which 

* would be placed^^lfcjihe judicial officers in the proceedings of 
‘the police, Avhjn conducted, as would generally be the case in 
‘ the more heinous offences, under the eye of the superintendent; 

‘ and lasthjy the more impartial trial which the offenders would 
‘ obtain, and the less chance of their acquittal on appeal/ It 
is impossible not to see that the yeight of this opinion is also 
directed to the want of a European superintendent for the sole 
duty of police, and not to his subordination or otherwise to the 
magistrate of tho district. 

In tlie North-West Provinceg, *tlie general opinion was fur 
having fiscal and .police power in the hands of the same officer. 
Mr. llobertsoii, Lieutenant-Governor in 1842, dissented on 
account of the incompatibility of tho two duties, and Sir G. Cleric 
in afninutc dated lltli October 1843 also dissented, bat on the 
ground that the work was too much to be properly peifformed 
by a single officer. 

The Madras Sadder Court in a letter dated 22nd November 
1854, expressed the opinion, that ‘the separation of the judicial 
‘ duties of the magistrate from those which relate to the prevention 
‘ and detection of crime appears to the Judges to be an excellent 
‘ arrangement. It moreover is most desirable to have an officer 
‘ who may be available on an emergency to trace out serious crime 
‘ on the scene of its occurrence, and on whose procebdings full con- 
‘fidence may be placed/ Here again it is the want of another 
officer that, is the gist of the opinion expressed, and the point of 
Ips subordination is not really gone into. 

Lord Harris, then Governor of Madras, recorded his opinion 
in*a minute dated lltli September 1856, as follows:—‘ I believe 

* the liberty of persons is seriously involved in this question, and 
‘ that it cannot but suffer detriment to a greater or less extent 
‘ whore niagisterial and police duties are devolved on tiie same 

* officer/ It may safely bo said that this is the bare enuncia- 
tioii»of the principle, aud tliat the results linked on to its .viola- 
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tion ia India will not find an echo save at Madras^ an4 under 
the proceedings brought to light by the Torture Com&issionj 
and they are chargeable not to the violation of the principle, 
but to the want of that addition^ supervision, which all concur¬ 
red in demanding. 

The Hon'ble William Elliot gives a qualified opinion. He 
would have the magistracy separated as far as practicable from 
the police. He would have the superintendent of police subor¬ 
dinate only to the collector, but invested with exclufiive direct 
control over all the police of the district. In another minute, 
dated 4<th June 1858, he says : ■'I do not s^how these local 

* olfieers can be placed under the district ma^^Hte in any respect, 

* when they are directly subordinate<«al^^^chief commission- 

* er.* * *' 

The Hon’ble W. H. Horehead, in a minute of the same date, 
writes thus :—* The magistrate should have no control over the 

* police. At first the magistrate will necessarily be the person 
‘most conversant with the police of the district; but in a very 
‘ short time, after the introduction of the new police, the commis- 
‘ sioner (of police) and his subordinates, will, if they are efficient, 
‘know more in respect to these matters than has as yet been the 

* case with the most active magistrate.’ These last two opinions 
are, it will be noticed, those • of members of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

The Police Committee of 1838, ireported as follows :—>* The 
‘ majority of the committee, in concurrenec with almost the 

* whole of the gentlemen both in and out of the service, who 
‘ have been asked their opinions on the subject, think decidedly 
^ that the efficiency of both departments would be much better 
‘ secured, generally speaking, by entrusting the superintendence 
‘ of each to a distinct functionary. We are of opinion that their 
‘ attention would be les? distracted by conflicting duliesj; that each 
‘ would then be individually responsible for liis own department, 
‘ and enjoy the whole credit of his own exertions, and it will not 
‘ be the least of the advantages resulting from such an arrange- 
‘ ment, that no idle or incompetent person could then be long 
‘ tolerated in either situation.’ 

Mr. D. C. Smyth of the Bengal Civil Service was for disjunction 
of the offices, and considered this division of labour to be indispen¬ 
sably necessary as a i>relimiiiary arrangement; nor did ho 
anticipate any improvement in the state of the police until this 
suggestion was carried out. Mr. F. C. Smyth, one of the old 
Bengal superintendents, was for disunion. He writes Nothing 
‘ can be worse than the union. It is wrong in theory aii^ evil 
‘ in practice. I need not say any thing more on this subjecit, as 
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' I belioVo, out of Calcutta, the opinions of the service are 

* unanimous/ 

The following remarks by Sir. J» P. Grant bear on the sub¬ 
ject :—‘'Every oificer of Indian experience will understand why 

* tlio fact of the two classes of native olficars being under dif- 
' forent European heads causes in the one class a wholesome 
‘ fear of the other. A European Officer is always the last per- 
‘ son to hear of the malpractices of Ids own native subordinates. 

The pet^le will complain to any one else, but it is hard to 
' induce them to complain to a Chief of the conduct of those 

* under that Chiif^s orders. A European will hear plenty of 

* the conduct of^j ^|^e Officers over whom he has no control; 

‘ but be will against those who serve him or serve 

‘ under him ; ahd what little he does hear will he probably in 
' the shape of charges, which in tho manner and form alleged, 

' are false. The judicial ermine is, in my opinion, out of 

* place in tlie bye-ways of the detective^Policeman in any coun- 

* try, and those bye-ways in India are unnsually dii-ty.^ 

Sir Barnes Peacock, in his mifiute, dated iiOth April 1857, 
expiessed the opinion that the ‘superiiitondents of police should 
not exercise any judicial powers, and f?hat the offices of collec¬ 
tor and magistrate should not be * re-united, if the magiftrate 
was to continue to have ‘any suporinteudeuee over the ‘police of 
the district. 

. Sir Bartle Frere, in moving the first reading of Act V., ex¬ 
pressed himself thus;—'The superior oflicers and magistrates 
' were either inefficient superintendents of police, or if .active as 
' police officers apt to be bi;issed as magistrates. The earliest 
' attemj)ts at reform were made in the Presidency towns by 
' appointing superintendents of police separate from the magis- 
' trates, and it was observable that the result had been invariably 
' such as to demonstrate the soundness of the principle of that 
' separation. He thought that any body coming to Calcutta, 

‘ where the police and judicial duties of silting magistrates 
' had long been separated, must be struck with the general 
' efficiency of the police.' 

Mr. Sconce, on the same occasion, rather inclined to the 
'•sepnration of executive from judicial functions. It was not, 

' that he objected to the separation of the two functions, but 
' lie felt as the commissioners seemed to feci, that much diffi- 
' cnlty would be e^iperienced in bringing the change into prac- . 
' ticnl and consistent operation. Many officers entertained great 
' doubts ns. to so entire a change, and the better plan, he thought, 

' wa» td adopt some middle course as suggested by the commis- 
' sioners. At the same time he quoted the opinion, of Sir 
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‘ Frederick Elalliday, who, (as he himself says) in the days of 
' his sm.'iller experience advocated the opinion which he®aFter- 
‘ wards heartily condemned, vis. that magistrates of every degree 

* should be debarred from all judicial powers, and should liave 

* nothing but the executive duty of preventing and detecting 
‘ offences, and that separate judici^»I functionaries should always 
' receive and try cases of every kind committed to them by the 
' magistiates of various degrees/ 

To the above opinions for separation we may add ^tlmt the 
exigencies of the public service require that covenanted offi¬ 
cers be moved, constantly, from one district another. This, 
while it conduces to that general experim«BPand those com¬ 
prehensive ideas not limited to any JlWrotuar place or dis¬ 
trict, which should be possessed by men cHarged with the 
administration of this country, is detrimental to tlieir 
obtaining that local knowledge and experience of each parti¬ 
cular district, which is* so essential to the success of police 
operations. However, tlie mAgistrato of a district, who, 
before rising to this position," would have had opportunities 
of drawing much valuable generalized information from 
several districts, would be able to effect nuicli good by a pru¬ 
dent ^ap plication of the resviUs of his previous experience, 
whilst a busy meddler in local details,—of wliicli a district 
superintendent who had been for some years in the district 
must know more than the magistrate,—would be sure to para¬ 
lyze the action and energy of the police. 

We shall now look at the other side of the question, and 
see what are the opinions against separation. ^ There are,^ 
says Mr. llicketts in his Report, * high antlmrifies in this 
' country besides the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
^ think that it is necessary to keep the police in the hands of 
' the magistrate.* Mr. Robinson, wlien first appointed com¬ 
missioner of police at Madras, thought it desirable to main¬ 
tain the authority of the magistrate : and when this principle 
was tried he found that there was no injurious clushing of 
authority. Lord Harris, who, we have seen, in his minute of 
the 11th September 1856, advocated the opinion that the ma¬ 
gistrate, as a judical officer, should have nothing to do with the 
police, alterwards modified this opinion, as will appear from the 
following extract from another minute dated 3rd June 1858 :— 
' But inasmuch as the chief magistrate of each district is and 
' vfill be responsible for the peace and order of his province, it 

* is not only advisable, hut necessary, that he should gave a Voice 

* in the distribution of such portion of the force, as shqll he 
'.attached to his district, and should be kept acquainted with 
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* all the ihformation j^ained by the police, and receive from the 
‘ force all the assistance required. In fact, for all purposes of 
' usefulness as regards his particular functions, the deputy coni- 
' tnissiouer of police, (i. e. district superintendent as he was 
' afterwards styled) will act towards him as his subordinate offi- 
' cer.^ We liave already quoted the directions sent by the 
Madras Government to their memlier, Mr. Forbes, when the 
Madras Police Act was before the licgislative Council. It was 
‘the distinct and unanimous intention of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, that the local superintendents of police were to be 
entirely under orders of the local magistrates. 

Til the report’^Bjlljnthe Police Commission of 18C0, to tlie 
Government of Jj^^fthe Commissioners write:—‘We have 
‘ arranged for fhis force being in all respects subordinate to the 
‘ civil executive Government, and fur its being ad efficient 
‘ instrument in the hands of the magistrate for the prevention 
‘ and dete<;tioii of crime, and under his control for the criminal 
‘ administration of the district# We have aimed at placing the 
‘ relations between the magistrifte and the officers of the police 
‘ Ibree on a satisfactory footing, and at preserving the responsi- 
‘ bility now vested in the magistrate for the conduct of the 
‘ criminal administration; aiid, cai*the other hand, we have, taken 
‘care to secure to the’ police officers that position*which is 
‘ necessary to the discharge of their responsibility for the cftici- 
‘ ei\cy of the police.^ The Commission adverted to a despatch 
of Her Majesty^s Government to the ellcct that tlie civil police 
should be under the control of the magistrates of districts, 
subject to the supervision of the division where such officer 
exists. Further on, the Commissioners, wliile approving the 
principle of separation of judicial and detective duties, make 
an exception with respect to the district officer. ^ The raagis- 
trates^ say they, ‘ have long been, in tlie eye of the law, execji- 
‘ live officers, having a general supervising authority in matters 
‘ of police, originally without extensive judicial powers. In 
‘ some parts of India this original function of the magistrate 
‘ has not been wddely departed from ; iu other parts extensive 
‘ judicial powers have been mperadfhtl to their original and proper 

/wwUons . It is at present inexpedient 

‘ .to deprive the police and public of tlie valualde aid and super- 
‘ vision of the district officer in the general management of 
' police matters.^. At the same time they carried out the funda¬ 
mental principle so far, that they held that the district officer 
was the .lowest grade in whom police and jiidieial functions 
slimild unite, and that conso< 3 ueiitly, all officers below that grade 
sliould cease to exercise those functions, beyond issuing such 
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orders as might be neeessaiy in their judicial capacity in specific 
cases before tliem. ‘ 

From the above opinions, given in detail, we think it will be 
apparent that under the old system the chief want was that 
of a European Officer whose whole time should be given to 
police matters j that the violation of the principle of separation of 
judicial and police functions was attended with injurious results,as 
far as concerned native subordinates: and that the mischief re¬ 
sulting from the union of the two duties in the hands of the col- 
lector-magistrate was rather the result of this officer having more 
to do than he could properly attend to, and pa^ig greater atten¬ 
tion naturally to those duties, which cn^Kl his promotion, 
than of any proved use of one set of po<I^Ro the abuse of the 
other set, on the part of this European functionary; that, though 
a magistrate, who was also the head of the police, might feel 
some bias in trying prisoners, whose eommittnent for trial he 
Ijad superintended, yet that this was more than counterbal¬ 
anced by advantages derivable from the position of the 
magistrate, as chief cxeeutrve officer of the district, and 
the benefits resnlting from this position in connection with 
the police; that the magistrate has always been the head 
of the police, and his judicial functions were superadded to 
his police functions, and not his police duties to his judi¬ 
cial authority. 

Let us now see exactly how matters have stood in Bengal 
since the introduction of the present Police Act. The district 
superintendents and their assistants were at first disposed to 
have little regard for the magistrate of the district. Few of 
them \vere at first acquainted with anything of law or proce¬ 
dure. We have known one assistant su})erintendent in charge 
of a district direct the jail guards not to salute the magistrate; 
we have known another take down the depositions of witnesses 
summoned by a judicial officer, and send them instead of serv¬ 
ing the summons, on the ])lea that the- witnesses were known 
to him and would not tell an untruth, while it Avas very incon¬ 
venient for them to go thirty miles to give evidence. We 
have known a district superintendent, on a petition being pre¬ 
sented at a Thhnah, direct that a hand be cut and the water let 
out over a village of paddy fields, and that any one attempting .to 
close it should he arrested. We have known another send for all 
the witnesses in every case, and hold a s«>rt of preliminary trial in 
liis'own office, before making up his mind to commit them to the 
magistrate. We could cite many more instances of. errors of 
judgment, authority, and procedure made by the first sup^ain- 
tendeuts and ^assistant superintondants. But let us not "'he 
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mtsanderstood. We do not mean to disparage those officers. 
They fiave, as a rule* set to work in earnest, and in a short time 
have done much towards future efficiency j but Koine was not 
built in a day, and it is perfectly and utterly impossible that 
they could have started correct^in everything, and have organiz¬ 
ed a new system immediately. But we mention these facts 
to show hoVv dangerous an experiment it would have been 
to have withdrawn the supervising authority of the magistrate 
of the district, and to have left wie uncontrolled power of the 
police in new and inexperienced hands.’• We cannot then but 
admit that the Meutenant-Governor of Bengal was correct in 
laying down iu’^Hj^^solution of the 22nd September 1862 
that ' the administrOTWfi of the PoUee throughout the local 

* jurisdiction ot the magistrate of the district is vested in tlie 
‘ district superintendent of police under the general control and 
‘ direction of the niagiHrate, The district magistrate has no 

* authority to interfere in the internal organization and disci- 

* pline ol' the. police force, but*^n other respects bis position in 
' relation to the police is not materially changed." The district 
^superintendent is in effect an aid to the magistrate for the 
‘ siii)erintcndence of the police of t}ie district,' And in a sulft 
se<pieut circular, district superintendents were told tijat they 
were the raagisftate's as*sistauts Tor police duties, and as such 
tccre bound to carry out all hu orders. There is little doubt that 
the disGu.ssion of the point has been a little embittered by the 
sti uggle of the j'oung district superintendents to be independ¬ 
ent ; by tb(; appointment to tbe post of district superintend¬ 
ents of military men advanced in years (for whom Government 
was bound to provide) who could ill brook to be subordinate to 
magistrates verymucli younger in years, though undoubtedly older 
in that particularexperieuee; aiidbythe tenacity withwhich some 
older members of the covenanted service have clung to tlie pos¬ 
session of that power, which is inseparable from police authority. 
These however are mere disturbing causes, and must be set aside 
in viewing the real question at issue. For our part we approve 
of the principle of disseverance, but, with Mr. Sconce, we would 
remind its advocates that it is one thing to lay down a prinoii»le, 
alld another to act upon it at once and entirely. We think the 
time has not yet come; the police department has not been long 
enough in existence; its working has not been sufficiently tried ; 
its. organization has not, been sufficiently perfected ; its subordi¬ 
nates have.not yet been sufficiently experienced; to warrant 
Government in trying the experiment of taking tbe responsi- 
bilj^of the peace of the country out of the hands of tliose who 
have conducted it so long, if not in the most effectVve manner,—a 
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result impossible indeed, considering their multifarious duties,-— 
yet without any great gc»neral detioiency or danger to the public or 
the Government. The time may, probably will, arrive, when the 
transfer may be made with safety and advantage, but we cannot 
think that time has yet couSe. ; .5 

It remains to notice sdmh facta connected with the point 
before us. The principle of separation of police and judi¬ 
cial functions is Violated in Bengal more in name than in. 
reality. Of late years the executive duties of the" collector- 
magistrate have iucrdilsed to such an extent as to leave him very 
little time for original judicial work eith|^in the revenue or 
criminal department. We may that very few 

collector-magistrates in Bengal do d^^Tjudicial work than 
hearing the appeals in criminal cases from siibordinate magis¬ 
trates, and in Act X. cases from the decisions of the deputy 
collectors, except indeed in the districts (some few out 
of the whole number), where there is no joint magis¬ 
trate and deputy collector.*- In all the other districts 
the heavy police eases come before the joint magistrate, who 
of late years is generally an officer of such judicial training 
#rid experience as to be safely trusted to deal witli them. It thus 
seldom or ever happens that the district magistrate sits as a 
criminal judge to try the offenders, whose ap'prchension he has 
directed. Moreover under the code of criminal procedure the 
officer in charge of a police station has amoreindepcndeutpction 
in forwarding offendera than had the darogah under the old sys¬ 
tem. Neither the magistrate nor district superintendent have, in 
general, much to say to the forwarding of the first persons sent 
in (diarged w'ith an offence. It is only when the action of the 
police at the station, within the limits of which the offence was 
committed, has been misdirected, that the magistrate interferes; 
or he may direct some person to be sent in, who was released by 
the police on hail. 

The inevitable tendency of reform*in Bengal at the present 
time is to separate all judicial and executive authority. W'e 
believe that the collector-magistrate or the officer occupying 
that position,,^,whatever may he the official title given him, must 
remain the chief executive ofiicer of the district, and that- his 
judicial fanction will be gradually taken away. As matters now 
stand, we have shown that he disposes of very little original erhni- 
iijjl work. If the Small Cause Court Bill now before tbo Legis¬ 
lative Council succeed, we see no reason wdiy suits for simple 
arrears of vent should not be decided in these courts, • while the 
revenue courts might still be permitted lo retain jurisdicripn iu 
suits'for enhancement, ejectment, possession, and the other qucs- 
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tious tried under Act X. which all taken togetherare scarcely more 
in nurriher than the suits for simple anrears. 1)1118 vvouli take an¬ 
other large slice off the judicial powers of collector-magistrates, 
and leave them more time for their numerous executive dutifs. 

\V e come now to the fifth propositioti, viz. that the organization, 
and disclpUne of the police fthould le aimilaf to thoee of a military 
hodg. This was a good fundamental proposition to start from : 
and no one can object to the explanations and directions given 
along witji the original propositions, viz. that the organizatioH 
should be so far military, that;, every man's rank in the force 
should beau un e^n g index to his position and duties, and 
show at once, w<|||»s to command and who to obey. The 
discipline should TWfiftttlitary, as far as regards regularity, 
implicit attenti^ to all orders, and punctuality in all 
duties; and as far as may be necessary to ensure clean¬ 
liness and unifitrinity both on and off duty. As regards 
drill and parade discipline, it should never exceed what 
is necessary to enable the policeuto deal with large bodies of 
non-military men. Tliere was ah first a tendency to pay too 
much attention to drill and parade in the new police. This 
occurred chiefly with such district superintendents as bad a 
peculiar liking for that part of tbefr business, which they knew 
best from having had previous experience therein, as 'infantry 
oi' cavalry oflioers. But this tendency to pay too much atten¬ 
tion to a subsidiary point at the risk of neglecting the chief 
duties of their post has been promptly repressed by the Go¬ 
vernment, and all fears of more important concerns being sacri¬ 
ficed to mere parade may now safely be laid aside. 

The appointment and dumiual of every policeman should rest 
with the European OfUccr to whom he w immediately responsible ; 
is the sixth proposition. There is no doubt whatever that there 
is no country in the world, wliere, in order to rule effectively, it 
is so necessary that authority should be brought to bear imme¬ 
diately on those who are subject to it, as in India. Any system, 
that enables subordinates to appeal from the orders of their 
immediate chief to another power at a distance, will be sure to 
weaken the authority of that chief, and if sucli a sy^stem do not 
absolutely fail, it certainly will not succeed. Let the native 
knpvv that he has nothing to hope or fear I'rom any one save his 
own immediate superior, and he will use his best .endeavours to 
please that superior by doing bis duty. But let him know that 
this- superior has again another superior to whom he can appeal 
and'tell Ui§ story, and his obedience will be diminished one-balf. 
Act^V; of 1861, Section 7, embodies the above proposition. 
Uiiclcr the authority conferred by that section, the local Go.- 
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vernment lias allowed an appeal in the case of subordiuatc poliee 
olHcers oi a certain class from orders of the district shperiii- 
tuiideiit dismissinjy or suspendiiij? them. We think it right 
that in the case of those excepted classes the privilege of appeal 
should be allowed, and tlrat a tnan who had, by merit, after some 
years of service, raised himself in his service, should be protected 
irom Summary dismissal or suspension at the will of an inex¬ 
perienced or prejudiced superior. But we hope to see the privi¬ 
lege so exercised, and the appellate power so wielded, by superior 
officers, as never to wi'uken the‘-authority or diminish the pres¬ 
tige of those who are cliargcd with tho supei au tendcnce of the 
police of the districts. 

The seventh proposition, viz.^ the he divided info 

various bodies differently armed and eqmppe4* according to ike 
different kind of work required of them, is rather of imperial than 
local application. A few mounted police have been -well placed 
at the dispesal of each district superiniendent. In Assam and 
some i).irLs of Bengal elephants^are indispensable as a means of 
locomotion. In the Sooiiderbunds boats will always be required 
for tlte river police, while the great majority of tiie force will 
use the means (»f locomotion which nature has given them. 
Witli respect. 1o the arms, vvfn^i should be assigned to the force, 
we may liere treat the tenth^ropositioii, that the arms of the 
police must vary according to their duty. We believe truncheons 
and a few cutlasses would have been sufficient weapons for all 
purposes, to be kept at the thanalis or police stations. Muskets 
are lequired for guards at the sudder station for escorts of trea¬ 
sure, and for some few other dut ies, but we would never have sent 
them to the tbnnahs. The musket more than anything else 
has tended to the assumption by tlie police, and the assignment 
to them by the native rustic population, of the name of ‘ Sipahis.’ 
The feelings first inspired by the military cliaract-er of the new 
police will d<»ubtlcss disappear in the course of time They 
have arisen in many places chiefly frjin the admixtuie of men 
of the old police battalions with the new force, and are kept 
up by the constables themselves, who think a sort of digaily 
attaches to tlie term iSipahii and that it is calculated to produce 
greater fear ai?d respect towards them. Such feelings, so long 
as they last^are serioUs impediments to that co-operation of the 
people, which is so essential to the success of a police system. 
We cannot help feeling that it was a mistake to give a new 
name to the men of the police force, or at least to give them 
one so foreign as that of Constable. There is much.in a 
and a'uew system with old names for its component ]iartB N^ould 
have been less strange to the people than a new system with 
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new mimes. The name mi«;hfc have been chungeJ afterwaivls 
when trfe s 3 'stein had become familiar, or the name of the pri¬ 
vates of tlje force might well have been an old familiar one, 
while that of the officers, with whose epithets ilietural popu¬ 
lation have less to do, might have bwn changed to suit the 
requirements of reform. It is scarcely too much to say, that 
had the privates not been christened ConetableSj they would never 
^ have been clublxjd i>}j}ahis. 

• -The eighth proposition is ; The pay of the police must vary 
accordiny to time and placCy but it may be laid (hwn as a yeueral 
rule that it should^ always sufficient (o give the foot policeman 
something more IhS^^heJnghcst rate of wages for unskilled labour^ 

. so as to ensure Goven^Sfut having the cAoioe of all the class to 
which unskilled Wjonrers belong^ thus securing the best and most 
respectable of that class for the police. The pay of mounted police¬ 
men and. of the superior grades will oj course be higher according 
to their e.rpenscs and rank. Tho utility of this proposition is 
sell-apparent : and all the moi’e so when we rememher the 
cliaracter of the old pctlice as given4)y the Madras Torture Com¬ 
mission ;—^ underpaid and therefore notoriously corrupt.’ It will 
take time before the native s^'stem of bribeiy can be entirely 
eradicated, especially as those, fo& whose interest its eradication 
is intended, arc the very persons who keep it up. A native can¬ 
not be persuaded that he will get justice from a native without 
givin}» something. But when the absolnte necessity for exao- 
t lon has been taken away from tho lower grades, and when the 
higher grades are filled with men whose interest and izzui it has 
become U(>t to connive at such d«)ings, we nia}-' safely expect that 
time will put an end to corruption. But we must give lime, 
we must wrait till the old leaveu has died out, or has been fused 
with tlie material worked up under the new sj^stern. A begin¬ 
ning had to be made in starting the police, perhaps the beginning 
was made too soon ; or when made, perhaps things were pushed 
on too fast., It is easy to be wise after the event. It would have 
been impossible to begin in all districts without lusiug any of the 
old material, and probably the raising of the fuircomplemeiit in 
a short time led to men being enlisted, who should not be in the 
ranks of the police; but it must he remembered thutthe local Ben¬ 
galees held hack and would not enlist. Matters Inive changed 
recentl^’^ in this respect, and a judicious weeding will have alleast 
the.good effect of showing the people and the force, tliat tliougli 


nien on each of tbo three grades of pay has been allowed in all, 

u 


unwoVthy members were inadvertently admitted, they will luit 
ha retame<l in the police as now constituted. The same rate of 
Dav^lms been fixed for all Bengal, and the same proportion of 
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districts. But in places not more than fifty miles apart, the 
daily wages of the common coolie varies as much as front two to 
four annas. In Chota Nagpore wages for unskilled labour have 
scarcely reaoliM two annas per diem, and five rupees per mensem 
would be good pay't the difference between the coast lines of 
Cuttack and Chittagong has been noticed by Colonel Bruce. 
Labour on the former line is. cheaper than on the latter. Though 
the fixing a higher rate of pay iii any districts might have had 
the effect of drawing recruits to them, and leaving the other dis¬ 
tricts unsiijiplied, it might be advisable to vary the proportion 
of constables in each district with adverte^ to the prevailing 
rates of wages compared idth other dist^ps. Though we arc 
well aware that the backwardness of eil^^es to enlist origi¬ 
nally ai-ose from the rumours circulated by the old burkundazes 
and the court amlah, yet it might be important to see if the ques¬ 
tion of pay has not in some way contributed to its continuance 
where it has continued. The pay that is a prize in one district 
is not so in another district, jyhere a man can earn nearly as 
much at other occupations, and can enjoy occasionally, in addi¬ 
tion, that otiim so dear to the denizen of Bengal. 

The police should always have a uniform dress: is the ninth 
proposition. ' It need not vary more from the usual dress of their 
' class tlian is sufficient to ma^ them as public officials on duty, 

* without anything peculiar to catch the eye, or to feed the vanity 

* of the wearer' is the explanation appended, and we cannot but 
coincide. Four rupees per man per annum for all whose salaries 
are less than thirty rupees per month are contributed by Govern¬ 
ment,—contributed wesay,—because this is not sufficient, and the 
constable has to make up the difference out of his pa^i The stock 
of clothing he must keep up varies, according to the wishes of the 
district superintendent, and we have cause to know, that in many 
places, the men arc not satisfied with the state of matters in this 
respect. Some rules of general application would, be well laid 
down. Blue has been selected as the uniform of the constables. 
Would not white, with distinctive belts’^and puggeries, have con¬ 
tributed more.to cleanliness and utility? With respect to the 
uniform of the officers, we cannot but agree with Colonel Brace’s 
remarks, who terms it a mixture of Horse Artillery, .Life 
Guards, and Dragoons, quite iinsuited to the persons or pockets 
of policemen. 

The eleventh proposition is, ^ The direction of the whole interior 
' tconbmy pf the police must rest exclusively with the officers of 

* police.^ There have been few found to contend _ agaiiHst the 
propiiety of this proposition. We liave heard indeed-tlj^t the 
mughftrates have on many occasions tried to meddle with mat- 
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tefs of internal economy, and thus violate one of the most im¬ 
portant principles upon Which the new system is based; but 
that those reports have entirely arisen from a few instances that 
must naturally have occurred in anj transitipn coni^uent on a 
change, and that these instances hjive been entirely exceptional, 
cannot be doubted for a moment by ai\y one, who (vill read Mr. 
Carnac’s and Colonel Bruce*s reports. The harmony that has 
prevailed between the magistrates and the polioe has been 
m atter of‘remark by the Lieutenant-Goveinor: and Colonel 
Bruce finds fault withthe magistrates for too much interference, 
but for too little. considers that^ a rule they have refrained 
that from IcgitimUj^tf^trol wjrton by law they are' bound to 
exercise. Under thosemrcumstances, there can be little doubt 
that the direction of the interior economy of the police has not 
hitherto been interfered with by the magistrates j and not hav¬ 
ing been so far interfered with, there is no ground for supposing 
that such interference will be made hereafter* 

There cannot- be More than one^oUce in loealUgj is the twelfth 
proposition. Divided empire is sure to end in confusion. The 
subject of the village police, and their subordination to the 
district superintendent falls under this head. On this point 
we have already given our option. Colonel Bruce considers 
that the most iifiportant’subject *Tor consideration and action 
is the present condition of the village police in the agricul¬ 
tural districts under the Government of Bengal. Mr. Carnac 
presses the subject upon the attention of Government, 
and, in connection therewith, the Ghatwalee tenures ^ in ■ 
Beerbhoom and other places. The importance of the question 
is fully admitted, and the whole subject of the rural police in 
Bengal is mentioned as one for'early legislation. Data are being 
now collected, and we may expect to see the matter taken up, 
as soon as the necessary preliminary preparations have been 
made. •Connected with the proposition, now under consideration, 
is the subject of the railway police. In the remarks appended 
to the original propositionj it is laid down, that an apparent 
exception may exist in the case of railway police j but it ought 
to be only apparent, as the status of the superintendent of 
railway polioe should always be that of a deputy to the 
superintendent of a district pro hoc vic€f with his duties confined 
to a particular defined locality, e, the line ol railway and the 
ground in the ocejupation of the railway company. Since 

these' remarks were penned the railway system has consi¬ 

derably developed in India, and experience has shown the w'eak 
poiu^of'the present system of railway police, and the necessity 
for improvement. Undetected cases of theft of railway* pro- 
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party are numerous. The trespassing of cattle on the Jiue, so 
oangerous and so likely to lead to accidents, has gone on increiis- 
ing; and the present railway police are quite unable to cope 
with the difficulty. They have no legal power to arrest offenders. 
The gate-keepers posted singly along the line, at some distance 
from each other, are unable to co-operate, and the villagers 
rescue their cattle when seized, and often ill use the railway 
chowkedars and injure the railway property out of revenge. 
Again the gate-keepers exact illegal tolls for suffering carts 
and cattle to cross the line of railway at level crossings, and 
if these demands are not complied with, ttep' refuse a passage 
under pretence that a train is^dgming. feeling prevails 

between them and the neighbouring vilfll^^, who, confounding 
the company's servants with the ‘rail,' look*on it as a nui¬ 
sance. The police have no jpr&oeniive authority, and, as Colonel 
Bruce riimarks, it is only when something has happened^ when a 
chair or a sleeper has been found lying across the rails, tliat they 
can act. As was said in England, it is only when a bishop has 
been killed, that something will be done. We quite agree with 
Colonel Bruce in the necessity of Government, in conjunction 
with the agents of the di|ferent railway companies, making 
some arrangement, by which the railway police should become 
part of the general system ih order tb bring the full preventive 
power of the department to bear upon a matter in which the 
public are so deeply concerned. 

The thirteenth and last proposition is, that, where practU 
cahUy the police should be d/rawn from, the country in which 
they serve. At first starting it was found tha* the Bengalees 
held back and would not enlist. Reports had been circulated 
by those interested in maintaining the old state of things, 
that, when drilled, they would be marched off for soldiers, and, in 
some districts, the Bhootan campaign and thenumber of policemen 
who volunteered their services for it, have been represented as 
the confirmation of what was predict^. Hence the difficulty of 
raising the required force within each district, and from the local 
population, has been such as to make it by no means easy to 
carry out tha principle laid down. Up-countrymen were to be 
had without trouble, and once a certain number of them were 
enlisted, they used their best endeavours to keep out the local 
candidates for admission, and fill up the complement with their 
own friends and relations. In many districts, owing to the above 
causesJ tha principle laid down for guidance was violated. Govern¬ 
ment however has since ruled that thirty per cent, ip -to be the 
limit of foreigners admitted into the force in any distric/;., It 
may he asked why should any foreigners be admitted, and why 
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should not the proper principle be strictly adhered to. Expe¬ 
rience lias siip[iUe I the answer. The Beujjalees are very expert as 
detectives, more expert than up-oouiitry men ; but there are cer¬ 
tain duties tliey cannot be induced to perform satisfactorily. They 
have an invincible repugnance or fear to handle a mnsket. Even 
in self-defence they tlare not lire one off. 'As guards over jails or 
' treasuries,' writes Mr. Carnac,' they are utterly useless. More- 
' over, «rhether it is that the Bengalee is constitutionally of a 
'• lazy inert disposition, or whether it is that he lacks the power to 
' keep his eyes open for any length of time together during the 
' night, certain tliat the number of cases which occur, in 
' which BengaledjB^aught sleefling at "their posts, leads one to 
' infer that any atter^^%o make them useful as guards is hopeless 
' and disheavterdng.' Mr. Carnac therefore recommended tliat 
tlie reserves should all be constitute<l of up-country men, who 
would be emptyed in those duties, for which the Bengalees had 
shown themselves unfitted ; and he recommended that a higher 
percentage of foreigners shouJd be allowed. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, however, adherhig to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, negatived the proposal for any increase, considering 
thirty per cenl. enough to meet the difficulty. The men 
of the old police battalions, mostly Hindustauees, strangers to 
the habits and language t)f the Bengalee peasants, at'first sent 
to Bengalee districts, and of necessity detached to the police 
.stations, most undoubtedly contributed to the dislike felt for the 
new police at the outset. In some districts hill-men, who spoke 
a language quite distinct from the inhabitants of the lowlands, 
were enlisted for the simple reason, that they were the only 
men to be had. These mistakes, almost unavoidable at starting, 
have however been promptly remedied; the local rustic popu¬ 
lation is daily supplying more recruits,- and we shall soon 
see the police-stations almost entirely filled by constables drawn 
from the races about them, and the foref|^ners removed into the 
reserves at sadder stations, whei’e they will perform the duties of 
gtitirds and escorts, and other tasks, which wijl bring tliem less 
in contact with the native population. 

Connected with the proposition now before us is the appoint¬ 
ment of the subordinate officers of the Polieo. Slioiild tliey be 
Natives or Europeans? Colonel Bruce thinks that Native 
inspectors are more useful, and—for police duties—more efficient 
than European inspectors, however good the latter are expected 
to be. We are inclined to agree with him, holding however, that’ 
therb arc spme duties for which the latter are preferable. A small 
adrnixture of Europeans we would therefore recommend, lliougli 
we are well aware of the difficulty of procuring men upou 
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whose conduct and character complete reliance can he jjlaced. 
It was laid down in the original memorandam that there 
should be nobody between the chief European officers and their 
, men, but Native offiOers well selected and well paffi, and tiiat no 
European constables or non-eomraissioned officers should ever be 
allowed except at sea-ports and large military stations^ where 
they are required to deal with Europeans. We coincide in these 
ideas, and we know no reason, why, if moonsiifs and deputy col¬ 
lectors have given satisfaction, Native police officers) as well 
paid, should not give equal satisfaction. Under the existing super¬ 
vision, the chances of detection in case ofcsnal-feasanoe are 
about equal in both situations, or if ther^j^l^ difference, the 
risk is greater in the police department. 

Having now gone through the propositions *laid down as a 
guide to a good police administration in India, and having seen 
how far the principles enunciated therein have been acted up 
to or otherwise, let us review the general subject; let us try if 
we can answer the question, * has the new police been a success 
' or a failure ?*' We have heflffd much of the hostility of the 
civilian magistrates to the new system. Certainly, if there is 
any faith to be placed in the accounts of that hostility, these 
civilian magistrates cannot be^ regarded as having any preju¬ 
dice in favour of a system, that admittedly has taken from them 
much of their power and prestige. Let us see what is their 
opinion as to the new Bengal police. The commissionevs of 
Patna, Bhaugulpore, Burdwan, and Chota Nagpore; the magis¬ 
trates of Behar, Shahabad, Tirhoot, Sarun, Chumparun, Bhau- 
gulpoor, Purneah, Nuddea, the 24f-Pergunnahs, Jessore, Pubna, 
Maldah, Rungpore, Dinagepore, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Midna- 
pore, Balasore, Cuttack, Pooree, Howrah, Hooghly, Backer- 
gunge, and Furreedpore; the deputy commissioners of Hazaree- 
baugh, Singbhoom, and Maunbhoom pronounce favourable 
opinions. The commi^ioner of Chittagong, and the magis¬ 
trates of Bajshaye, Bancoorah, and "Tipperah pronounce unfa¬ 
vourable opinions, and the other officers in Bengal give no 
opinions, or are indifferent. We have therefore thirty-one votes 
for, and four (^gainst, the new system. Those officers, who have 
seen the new police longest at work, speak most favourably, and* 
those officers, who give an unfavourable opinioh, have in gene¬ 
ral seen the new system tried for only a very short time. Ban- 
^coorah is indeed an exception, but at Bancoorah an exceptional 
state of things prevailed. The magistrate and the head of the 
police did not agree, and this disagreement most, naturally 
affected the working of the new system, just as the success h^ 
h^en most complete, where the greatest harmony has prevailed 
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between the inawistirate and the district superintendent. In 
the CUttagong division, a similar state of things prevailed at 
Noakholly j and in the Tipperah district, too, many hill-men 
\«;ere enlisted, who were strange to the local population, speaking 
another language and differing in habits. Moreover the system 
bad not been sufficiently long at work to enable the old leaven to 
be eradicated, aud new piinciples'inculcated. This accounts for 
the oidnioii from that quarter, 

. The quantity of stolen property recovered by the exertions of 
the new police is already much greater than that recovered under 
the old state of things. In Behar the grand trunk road has 
been rendered enough for the former usual guards of 
mounted sowars cWs^ispensed with. In Shahalmd an almost 
total cessation of cattle-lifting, (a crime that has been so long 
prevalent,) has taken place since the introduction of the new 
constabulary. In Hooghly and Midnapore dacoities have de¬ 
creased. It is admitted, almost every where, that defendants 
and witnesses do not evade the process of the criminal courts 
as they did formerly, when the arrest of any one who could 
pay the police for forbearance, was never effected unless under 
tremendous pressure from head-quarters, and even then, if the 
party were at- all respectable, the^ return to a warrant was gene¬ 
rally, that the person had gone in of his own accord to appear 
beibre the magistrate. A man could evade the process of the 
courts for a considerable time, and even when stringept orders 
wertfissued for his arrest, he eould come in without suffering the 
indignity of l)emg arrested, or paying any penalty for his con- 
tumaciousiiess. Too often he was able to bring his enemy to 
settle matters, by fair means or foul, before matters had gone 
so far tltat the darogah would have to send him in. Land¬ 
holders, mahajuns, and others have become more chary of trans¬ 
gressing tiie law, and this feeling on their part will increase, 
when tiiey know that a visit to the criminal court in person will 
most assuredly ensue, and that no evasion will be possible. 

Looking to the above opinions, and to the results already 
. achieved, we may fairly pronounce the new police a success as 
far as it has-gone: and, looking at all the difficulties that had 
to be encountered at first starting, we think that Mr. Carnac 
luis stated results very modestly and correctly when he wrote:— 

* I do not expect to show that we have made any very rapid 
' advances; but I do hope to prove, that we have done as much 
' as- reasonably could have been expected: tiiat the advamce' 
‘ already, miade gives promise of future improvement; and that, 

' tly; s-ystem being founded on sound principles, must, in the end 
' ?^ork the most benelicial results.' 
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Having treated the f^eueral subject, we shall now, before 
closing this article, refer to some special points ooiinected*there- 
with. The introduction of the new system has shown that the 
former returns of crime were utterly valueless as statistics, being 
differently prepared in almost every district, and not uufrequent- 
ly in different parts of the same districts The advantages to be 
derived from a uniform metliod of -returns, so as to enable the 
results obtained in one district to be compared with tliose in 
another, must be held to be very great. Iformerly the police of 
any one ziilah was a separate body, and worked separately from 
the police of neighbouring zillahs. The mo^^active and able 
magistrate could only bring his own exp^H^e to improve or 
regulate the police of his own disirictpl^uereas now, so to 
speak, the experience acquired in all the district^of Bengal may 
be brought to bear upon each. A department has been created; 
which can take in at once glance 1 he deficiencies or advautag(!S 
of all places within its jurisdiction, and remedy the deficiencies 
or employ those ndvanttiges, as tilie experience of certain districts 
may show to be most advisable.* We have already liad an example 
in the state of the municipal police in the cities of Batnii, 
Gya, Moorshedabad, Cuttack, and Dacca, ami the proportionate 
inequality of the force maintained, and the funds coiitrihuted, by 
these five rieli and populous places. -Under the old state of 
things, the only remedy, or probaide means of attaining iinitorm- 
ity, would have been the possibility of one magistrate being, 
appointed to these five cities in succession, but as that riever 
happened, things went on according to the five wills of the five 
different magistrates, who'first oi-gatiized these miiuicipafities. 
Under the new system, the iiioquality and want of uniformity' 
very soon came to light, and the necessary remedy-has been 
proposed, and will be soon applied. In England, by the Statute 
of 1830, one policeman was estimated for every thousand 
inhabitants. This, it was thought, would allow one policeman 
to every four s([uare miles of area. This estimate was made for 
the county constal>ulary, and was at first proposed to be follow¬ 
ed in India. It has however been widely varied from in practice. 
In Behar thet^ is one policeman to 3,39 • inhabitants and to 
7*7 square m^es; in Bograli one to 363 inhabitants and 
three square’tnitcs; in Pnbna one to 611 iuhahitantsand 4<’t square 
miles. In Ilazaroebaugh there is one policeman to 1,186 inha¬ 
bitants and 21-0 s(piare mile^. With the ejQception of Patna, 
Hooghly, Uowra]>, Bograh, Maldah, Moorshedabad, the 2-l-Per-* 
gunnahs, and Bahisore, tlie area, for which one poU{)emah is 
aj)pointcd, at- present, is more than four miles. This is w>h^t 
nijghl.diiivt* been expected. Bograb and several other districts 
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are in the Parliamentary returns with very different areas 
and pG|»ulations from those which the Police returns contain. We 
fear that the proportion of police to area and population has 
not yet been ascertained with sufficient accuracy to enable any 
statistical value to attach to the figures given. We hope to see 
these calculations made with care by the time the progress of 
the new system has been sufficient to allow comparative calcula¬ 
tions to be made with the probability of useful results. 

. The Dacoity Commission was abolished on the introduction, 
of the new police; but, instead, the experiment of a separate 
detective police was tried in certain districts about Calcutta. 
After a trial of months Mr. Carnac reports against the 
separate system ,^^^reci. mm ends ite amalgamation with the 
general force. Ciolonel Bruce is of the same opinion. He pro¬ 
poses, instead of the plan at present in existence of having a 
special inspector and ten constables in each district, who were 
but partially subject to the orders of the local district superin¬ 
tendent,—to place one Native inspector and four selected men at 
tlie disposal of each deputy uispeetor-general, wlio could 
employ them in any district within his circle in which heinous 
organized crimes of any particular kind might become rife. 
Disapproving as we do of the present system, and for the very 
ground stated by Colonel Bruce, that it creates an imjjerittm 
in imperioj that a district superintendent must regard with 
dissatisfaction ‘ a detective machinery, the strings of which are 
*’ pulled by a far off and mysterious agency,' we do not see how 
tl»e present proposal would moud the matter, even if, as pro¬ 
posed*, this inspector and his men would act as a part and par- 
oel of the district police force, so long as they were within 
district limils. It cannot he meant tliat the district snporin- 
tendeut, within whose district they were employed for the time 
being, should have the power of dismissing or suspending them, 
yet without this power, they would be only nominally a part 
of the district force. They would look not to the district 
superintendent, but to the deputy inspector general. Again, the 
having any one inspector and any four men selected for such ,work 
is open <tb the objection that these policemen would soon be 
known, and tlieiv appearance at any place would he a signal fwr 
those against whom their efforts were directed to be on their 
guard or to decamp. We recommeud instead of the plan pro¬ 
pounded by Colonel Bruce, that no set of men he selected for 
such .work, but that when occasion requires, the deputy inspeh- 
tor-genergl be empowered to select out of his own circle those 
whose cliaracter and experience have shown them to he fitted 
Cor “the special task. Their appointment could be kept for a 
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time quite secret, and they would be thus unknown to those 
against whom tliey would be employed. *' 

Nearly the same reasons that render desirable the amalgamation 
of the detective department with the general force apply to tlie 
river police. Colonel Bruce and Mr. Carnac were both agreed, 
and the water police has now ceased to ex.ist as a separate body. 
The police on land and those on the river being now subject to 
one head, viz, the local district superintendent, they must co¬ 
operate with each other, iustead of acting separately and thwarting 
one another, as fomerly. When Colonel Bruce’s arrangements 
for guarding and patrolling the passages of^the Soonderbunds 
have been carried into complete workin||^^der, we shall be 
surprised if river dacoity he not entirely iH^ped. 

The salt preventive police were amalgamated «with the general 
constabulary by orders of Government, dated 16th July 1863. 
The reader is referred to an excellent description in tlie report 
on the Calcutta police of the long and tedious details (much too 
long to notice here) of the sys.tpm under which salt is at present 
imported into Calcutta. While reading them, we could only 
wonder with Colonel Bruce that the salt trade has not alto¬ 
gether collapsed long ago. We earnestly recommend to the 
consideration of Government the details of the simple plan 
proposed to be substituted ,Jbr ihe> cumbrous method "now 
in force, which seems as if it had been invented by the 
employees of the salt department for their own especjial 
benefit. These remarks apply to the police who keep obser¬ 
vation over the salt ships in the port of 'Calcutta. The 
transfer of the old force to the new constabulary seems to have 
been carried out in the salt manufacturing districts without 
jnuch trouble. 

We cannot too strongly express our assent to Mr. Carnac’s 
remarks about the police being kept to police duties alone, and 
«ot being sent ‘ to do every kind of work that it is irksome for 
' otiier parties to perform for themselves/ Acting as post office 
clerks and peons; distributing schv>olmaster’s pay; measuring 
lund^nullulis and rivers; reporting upon disputed boundaries; 
superintending the clearing of jungle; lilling-up tanks, And other 
tasks of this^kind, are not police-work, and, when performed by 
policemen, are always sui’e to lead to i>etly acts of tyranny, 
which tend to make the constabulary unpopular; while they 
also prove fatal to discipline, being out of the usual line of 
duty, and not subjected to commensurate superveillance. 

The state of the police stations and the lock-ups should com¬ 
mand attention at an early period. A bamboo cage may, be a 
very ingenious mode of confining suspected criminals; but we 
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would consider it more suited to the early stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the human race, when man moi*e closely resembled his 
gambolling facsimile of the woods, than now. ^le impOftancft 
of erecting proper buildings for police stations bears consider¬ 
ably upon tlie discipline of the new body. It is most import¬ 
ant that they should not be allowed to live at homes of 
their own in the bazaars, but be compelled to reside together 
at the police station. 

• When the new constabulary was first introduced, a large 
number of assistant superintendents were appointed. Colonel 
Bruce thinks tha^^ie way it Was intended that tliis grade of 
ollicer should suji^H^ent tlie district superintendents has been 
quite misunderstoodiYi Bengal. He would appoint assistant 
superintendents dhly to large districts, where the duties devolv¬ 
ing upon the district superintendents are so heavy as to demand 
the services of another officer. He has therefore reeommfended a 
large reduction of the niimher of assistant superintendents, which 
recommendation Government hao only adopted to a certain eK- 
tent. It must be remembered that* this is the class from which 
future district superintendents will be appointed, and, if this 
class be so reduced in number as n^t to allow its members to 
have good average experience before being appointed to the post 
of district superintendent; we shall place the police in inexperi¬ 
enced hands, and can never be free from the risks arising from 
incom^petence. We believe that an assistant superintendent is 
not required in every district. In some large districts, such 
districts, for instance, as have always had a joint magistrate, 
and in some heavy sub-divisions, it is very desirable that an 
assistant superintendent should be retained. We by no means 
agree with Colonel Bruce^s remarks about the pay of these 
officers and its insufficiency. Many European deputy ma¬ 
gistrates live on 200 Us. per mensem, and a young unmar¬ 
ried gentleman may live very comfortably in the Mofussil on 
800 lls. per month, and may save into the bargain- The expen¬ 
sive uniform, which was first ordered, contributed in no slight 
degree to make the salaries fii*st allowed sCCm insufficient. 
Instead of appointing any assistant superintendents at 8.50 Rs. 
per-mensem, we would strongly advocate the appointments 
being made at 250 or 800 rupees, and the increase being given, 
regardless of seniority, on the required standards of examination 
being passed. 

Time and. apace forbid us to remark at length upon the sub¬ 
ject of the Calcutta police. We can only say that the scheme 
forjreduCing the numbers, and, from the results of the reduclion, 
improving the salaries, meets our approval. Respectable European* 
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or Natives cannot now be had for the salaries formerly^ given. 
The salaries, owing to the rise in prices, do not represent a sinai- 
Ikr relnaneration' to what they represented a few years ago. 
Other recommendations made have been already carried out, 
and we can only record our opinion that the suburban police and 
those of the city of Calcutta ought to form no exception, 
but should be amalgamated with cbe general ^stem. There 
may be sound reasons for postponing such a change to some 
future period, but we think that it should come to this at last. • 
We believe that the Calcutta police will be better managed as 
part of the general system, than if loft tcydie guidance of a 
municipality, whose members arc cliangm|P?lrery week, and of 
whom the majority have their time too much taken up with the 
employments which attracted them to the East'. 

In conclusion, we believe tliat magistrates of districts should 
not indulge a busy meddling spirit in their supervision of the 
police of their districts, but should exercise a generous control, 
interfering in details, only when the manifest mistakes or in¬ 
experience of their police atesistants makes such interference 
advisable and necessary. We think that district superin¬ 
tendents, now that they have been relieved of a mass of office 
work consequent on the arrangements for first starting, should 
investigate the most important cases'themselves, in person, and 
especially cases of organized crime : and, if possible, that they 
should attend in the magistrate's courts to see these and, other 
heavy cases tried. Nothing will show them better or more 
clearly how their subordinates have worked than to see the cases 
tried. One of the best superintendents in Bengal assured us, 
that be was at first very unwilling to go to the magistrate's 
court, but that, having overcome his repugnance, he found that 
he benefited more by what ho saw there, than by reading all the 
circulars put together. A district superintendent who sits at 
home and takes his court inspector’s version of the trial, will 
be sure to believe his police imraa 9 ulate, and the magisterial 
authorities biassed. To make it more easy for the district 
superintendient to attend the trial of his cases, we recommend 
that it be made incumbent on him to have his office in the 
same buildbg as the magistrate’s court. We believe that ah- 
other year wul show great improvement, but we believe that 
this improvement will be greater, and the districts,now behind 
hand will come up to the proper standard, if the simple points 
we have referred to command the attention we claim for them. 



Abt. hi.— The Mmpire* A. Series ef Leliers he Goldmn Smith, 
1863. letter XFIIl. India. 

T he following words are put into the mouth of an Eastern 
Vizier^ who is expostulating with his sovereign for aban¬ 
doning the control of his dominions, and betaking himself in 
disgust to a herffli^s life :—' This empire, which was acquired 
‘ with so great tfm^nd trouble by your ancestors and yourself, 

' will pass in an instant from your hands, and the country will 
' become waste tfirough your carelessness. God grant that your 
* good name suffer not by this. Your conduct will be severely 
* scrutinized on the day of judgment. You will be told that 
' God made you king, and entrusted his people to your care, 

* and you will be asked why yon despaired of his mercy and 
' threw the people into perplexity and distress. What answer 
^ will you then give The words are not inapplicable at the 
present time, when a professor, who from his high position 
must be considered to speak with authority, has published to 
the world his conviction,* that India, in common with all the 
other colonies and dependencies of England, is a thorn in the 
side qf the mother country, and a b’hr to her real greatness, and 
that the sooner we can get rid of these troublesome appendages 
the better. We do, not intend in this article to enter into the 
broad question of ceding our colonial possessions. Much may 
be said on both sides. Yet few will deny that, sooner or later, a 
time will come in the history of every colony, when it will be 
necessary for the mother and child to separate, and all wiU wish 
that the parting, when it comes, should be in love and not in 
anger. It cannot therefore be wrong to look forward to the cri¬ 
tical period and to watch for the signs of its approach. But the 
case of our Indian possessions is entirely different. India is a 
dependency, and as such must be judged by 'rules applicable 
to berself alone. She is ours by right of conquest j and the 
rrtorality of that conquest, when compared with the conduct of 
other European nations in the last century, may pass unques¬ 
tioned. The policy of every nation at that time was to acquire 
as much as she could for herself. In the matter of territorial 
aggrandisement England was not a whit more criminal than 
Austria, Prance, or Russia. France was for years our most trou¬ 
blesome' rival on Indian soil; and when she failed, it was the 
flesh, not the spirit, which was weak, • * 
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The chapter on India, which now appears ns one of th^c series 
of letters lately published by Mr. Goldwin Smith in a collected 
form, was not like the others originally inserted in the * Daily 
' News.' It was added by the author in order that he might 
complete his views on the Empire, meaning by the word * Em- 

* pire' all the dominions, dependencies, and outlying possessions, 
wheresoever situated, which the nation holds beyond the limits 
of its own shores. The fact of the after-publication of this 
letter leads one to infer, that the author was not satisfied in his 
own mind, that the arguments which he had previously used in 
relation to the general question of colonial^^ancipation were 
equally applicable to India. A separate ^^pi^of thought was 
conceived and developed. Whatever the difference of opinion 
that may exist on the matter, there can be nd doubt as to the 
earnestness of Mr. Goldwin Smith, and his thorough belief in 
the truth of the doctrine which he advocates. And m this 
matter of being credited with earnestness of purpose, we think 
that Mr. Goldwin Sraitlf has ‘ met with scant courtesy at the 
hands of some of his opponehts. He has been told that the 
consideration of such a subject as he has undertaken belongs to 
statesmen and not to professors. He replies well by* saying, 
that * organic change requires* preparation and foresight; and 

* the far-reaching wisdom which looks to the fruit of distant 

* years can hardly be expected from the Minister of an hour. 
‘ TTie nation ma^^ trust, if ever a nation could trust, its public 
' servants for the able and upright management of its current 

* business ; but it must think for itself.' It is not a little in the 
present day to be able to say that no ambition for place or 
desire of reputation prompted Mr. Goldwin Smith. He was con¬ 
vinced in his own mind, and he wished to convince others, not 
by intentional distortion of facts, but by clear and candid 
argument. Unfettered in his views by the traditional policy of a 
party ; with a powerful influence for good or for evil, due to 
the chair which he occupies in one of our great Universi¬ 
ties, and on that very account feeling it his bounden duty 
to stem if possible the tide of popular prejudice, and to 
induce the nation at largef 'to exercise in a grave and urgent 
' matter that deliberation and forecast whicli a part of the 
' governing body seems almost to have abjured'; dealing with-his 
subject, not as a statesman, but as a thinker^ (we do not, like the 

. ‘ Times,' use the term in a spirit of sarcasm and scorn, but 
as a befitting epithet for a man whose thoughts are fixed on the 
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future, and who aaserts resolutely the settled conviction of his 
mind). Mr. Goldwih Smith deserves to be. met with deference. 
We may differ, yet respect. A contemptuous tone will not 
strengthen our hand. On the contrary it gives, an adversary 
good grounds for inferring our weakness. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has had no slight advantage over his opponents, in that he has 
maintained throughout the discussion which his letters Origi¬ 
nated, a calm and dignified tone. With these few remarks, we 
at once proceed to deal with the question before us. 

W^jenever the interests of two countries are intimately mixed 
up, .whatever is g^d for ths one is good for the other. We 
must always-beaiifl|B fact in mind whilst discussing the utility 
of retaining our Inman possessions. Mr. Goldwin Smith urges 
that the questiot’f*is one of the future rather than the past. We 
quite agree with him, and, in our treatment of the subject, we are 
content to consider simply those benefits which are likely to accrue 
to both countries if England still continues to retain her hold 
on India. We only make one reservation; and that is, to touch 
slightly on the events of the last few years in order to augur 
with a better chance of success for the future. It would have 
been well if Mr. Goldwin Smith had limited himself as he 
proposed. But, unhappily, no sooner has he laid down Iris' plan 
of operation, than we find him at'once diverging into * a consi¬ 
deration of our present policy in China; of the profitableness 
of the East India Company's monopoly, and tlie probability of 
the Indian trade being a consequence of our rule in this country, 
—questions as beside the mark, as if the politied economist, 
before commencing to treat of his Science, were to investigate all 
the physical circumstances which afibet the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. On returning to his original proposition, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith first treats of our economic relations with 
India. The sum of his remarks on this head is, that India is 
essentially a poor country, and that independently of the prac¬ 
tical monopoly which is ours by virtue of our energy and perse¬ 
verance, but which we might equally retain if we abandoned 
the Empire, we derive no other commercial benefit from our 
trade, than the market which the English residents tbemseWes 
afiurd for the productions of the mother country. ' So* far as 
' thje investment of capital is concerned, our dominion gives no 
* special advantage to its possessors.' In the commencement 
of his letter Mr. Goldwin Smith admits that anarchy would Jbe 
the result if we abandoned India. Where anarchy occurs, in¬ 
security of property, and, consequently, stagnation in commerce 
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and agriculture, ensue. Yet, despite tbis natural consequence, 
our practical monopoly is to remain unaffected I Our Velations 
with India, and our chance of commercial success, are to be as 
good during a'period of confusion as they are now, whilst our pre¬ 
sence ensures peace and tranquillity. We might, as we certainly 
should, hold our own against other nations, and hinder strangers 
from usurping a commerce which so long has been ours. But of 
what use would this be, when practically the commerce had ceased 
to exist? In truth, it is English capital and English perseverance ; 
which have opened out the commerce of this country to its present 
extent. It is the combination of these two eluents which main- 
taiiisthe commerce, and is improving the reso«|i!S, of India. Doubt¬ 
less many natives are emharkiug in trade j^argely and briskly 
as ourselves. But it was our’example which first called forth their 
energy; and it is the security, which our Government affords, 
tliat encourages them to continue and enlarge their operations. 
With increased means of carriage both by sua and land; with 
improved methods of cultivaj;ion; with a demand for artiele.s, 
scarcely, if ever, heard of three hundred years ago, the trade 
of the last ten years cannot for a moment be compared with 
the trade of the middle ages. The camels, that trailed slowly 
and tediously across the mountain ranges which separate Asia 
from Europe, were laden with precious stones, costly shawls, 
and the rarest of spices. Nothing which was not of the most 
compact and valuable description was wortli the risk or cost 
of carriage. Rice, cotton, indigo, linseed, grain, and the like, 
arc the most common items in the invoices of the ships that 
now clear out of Calcutta aud other Indian ports. The old trade 
was devoted exclusively to the luxuries—the new embraces many 
of the necessaries, of life. The one was for jmrposes of unpro¬ 
ductive consumption—the other tends to increase the general 
wealth of the world. Nor do the commodities which we receive 
in return bring so little profit with them as we are asked to be¬ 
lieve. The iron alone, employed in the construction of our bridges 
and railways, is an enormous item "in our favour. Would the 
natives of India, unmoved by the example of Englisli energy 
and genius, have employed Englisli capital and English artizaiis ? 
Would En^ish capital and English labourers have been attracted 
to tlie country by the guarantee of native good faith, and by the 
security of a native government ? The inhabitants of Egypt do 
not owe the improvements lately effected m their country to na¬ 
tional energy, hut to the intelligence of a few of their chief men, 
whoso views have been influenced by intercourse with civilized 
and enlightened nations. The fact also that Egypt ’ %vas to be 
made the highroad to India tended probably, in no small degree. 
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to the ' improvements which have taken place. Mr.-Gold win 
Smith ih citing the case of Egypt brings forward in fact an argu¬ 
ment in our favour. It is one amongst many other instaneeSj that 
tlie generality of Eastern communities cannot/without the ex¬ 
ample of Western nations before their eyes, appreciate, or if they 
appreciate, cannot, unaided, command the capital and talent 
needful to carry out works of great public utility. The encou¬ 
ragement given in former daj^a to the Italian architects, the 
, European officers and others whom Mr. Goldwin Smith speaks 
of, is as a drop in tbo ocean, compared to the impulse displayed 
in tlie history of this country during the last few years. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, many other Englishmen who have under¬ 
taken to write of Tiidia, fails most when he treats of details 
of which he has ifo personal experience. He has received in all 
good faith the information given him, hut the information 
lias often been faulty. ' If * 1 am rightly informed, but a small 
^ amount of native money has been invested in our Indian stock 
‘ and railways.* 'Inf considering what India can alford to 

* pay for its Government, we mvst bear in mind that it is on 

* the average a poor country. The dazzling character of some 
' of its productions, and the concentration of these productions 
^ ill the palaces of despots, begot in former times a fabulous 
' notion of its wealth, which has, even now not entirely died 
'away.* 'Will the Hindoo or a Mahometan gentleman ever 
‘ taken petty office under an alien Government?* These are 
passages picked almost at random from the letter before us,^ 
and they more than ever convince us how little the details of 
Indian life are knowu or understood at home. We could tell 
Mr. Goldwin Smith of one native banker alone, wlioto our know¬ 
ledge has half a million sterling invested in Government stocks. 
We could point out to him, amongst the body of our native 
officials, men who can trace back their descent through centuries. 
Yet he has made these assertions, believing most thoroughlj’’, 
we are convinced, in the truth of what he says. In some cases 
he has been misled in his sources of information; in others 
his own individual judgment is at fault. But the reason of the 
false conclusion is much the same in either case. He thinks, un- 
cansciously perhaps, that earnestness of purpose, and a desire to 
carrv conviction by fair and truthful arguments candidly put 
forvvaid, will make up for want of persocal experience, if only 
discrimination is used in selecting the information. But we 
venture to assert that no care in weighing statements and 
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docaments can supply the place of that personal experience which 
Mr. Gohlwin Smith, would have gained by a couple «f years' 
sojourn in this. country. The very details of official and com¬ 
mercial life, \ifhich fVom their every day occurrence are likely to 
be overlooked by those who give or write information for 
English audience and English readers, would at ouco attract his 
no&e when on the spot. Personal observation is worth years 
of study at a distance,* when, the end to be attained is a just 
appreciation of the wants and capabilities of a foreign country. | 
It is a Common error which most of us fall into, to take for * 
granted that absent persons have as intimate a knowledge of de¬ 
tails as that which We ourselves have only ^j^ired by personal 
experience. The error often creeps into oui^rivale correspond¬ 
ence, and the new comer in India frequently lenders his home 
letters less interesting than they otherwise would be, by failing to 
explain strange words and customs which he introduces into his 
d®criptions, and which, from tbeir frequent occurrence, he has 
forgotten were once as unintelligible to him as they arc to those 
for whose amusement he writeb. Life is made up of trifles, but 
these trifles differ with country and with race, and not to under¬ 
stand the trifles is not to understand life. So true is it that no 
one can to the best of his ability take a broad view of the inner 
life or of tlie policy of any cduntry till he ha? taken the trouble 
to go and judge for himself. Our English brethren judge us and 
India as inaccurately in these matters as we should them, if we 
were to take up any English or European question from aqmre'ly 
Indian point of view. Of the two we should be acting the less 
unfairly, for we should have as a guide to our judgment the 
recollection of former experience when in England, which they 
who have never been in India could not plead in defence of 
their opinions. An Englishman, judging abstractedly the 
question of the contract law, no doubt thinks that Sir Charles 
Wood's veto was not only justifiable, but necessary. He pro¬ 
bably goes a step further, and considers that no one but those 
who have passed, their lives iii ruling over an oppressed and 
subject race, would have dreamt for a moment of recommending, 
that breach of contract should be made a criminal offence. A 
man enterjMning such thouglits, (and the supposition is not 
chimerical^ is as one-sided in his views as Mr. Mill was, 
when he attributed all the miseries of Ireland to the cottier 
tenure. He has not taken into consideration other counter- 
a^^ting influence, but has been content to - judge the question 
simply by his English experience. He forgets, that^ in England,. 
a contract is not generally liquidated by payment, till the 
stipulated work is completed. In India little remaint to be 
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received wlien the wbrk is over. Payments, more particularly with 
relation‘\o agricultural produce, are regulated here by a custom 
very different from that which prevails amongst European najbions. 
The English farmer does not expect to realize the valuo ,of hia 
crop till he takes his grain to market. The rydt.hr' Indian 
artizan^ on the contrary, invariably asks for and gets an advance. 
The Indigo Planter in the North-Western Provinces, ./reqhently 
a year before the terms of the contract are td begin, gives to 
the cultivators a sum varying from four to six rupees, per beegah 
merely for the loan of the land for a year. He does this to 
ensure enough lau^^or cultivation. But even after the contract 
has been msSe, h4i|ins the risk • (not an unfreqnent one) of 
having had another man’s lands given liira, or of having had 
inferior lands assigned to him, or worse than all, on going to sow 
at the appointed lime, he hnds that the cultivator has been 
before bim, and has already got a crop in the ground^. What 
means can there be under such circumstances to compel the cul¬ 
tivator to abide by the terms of his %reement, but the fear of 
a criminal prosecution ? The Civil Court with its suit for damages 
is utterly powerless to cope with the evil. This fact was admit¬ 
ted some years ago, so far as the ■* Presidency towns were con¬ 
cerned, and the Legislature interfej?ed — but for some inconceiv¬ 
able reason the application of the Act, which was passed to re¬ 
medy the evil, has hitherto been local, and not universal. The 
decree in the Civil Court may be gained, but the person cast 
has loftg before disposed of his effects, and left himself with no 
possessions, apparently, in the world, beyond a lotah, a pagree, 
and a dhotee. He has spent his advances, and can afford to 
laugh at his opponent, and chuckle, like a mild Hindoo as he is, 
that he has been cunning enough to do the Sahib, and defeat 
the orders of the Court, 

The remark of Mr. Goldwin Smith that t' India is on the 
' average a poor country,* is a misconception so strange that we 
know not how to account for it. We are not writing a statistical 
article, and we shall therefore limit ourselves to as small an ar- 

■ * The Preamble of Act XIH. of I859 ritns thus ; Whereas much loss 

* and inconvenience are sustained by manufacturers, tradesmen, and others 
‘ in the several Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madi'as, and Bombay, and 

* in other places, from fraudulent breach of contract on the jiart of artificers, 
‘ workmen, and labourers who have received money in advance on 

* account of work which they have contracted to perform, and whereas 
‘ the remedy by suit in ‘the Civil Courts for the recovery of damages is 
‘ wholly insufficient, and it is just and proper that persona ^ guilty of such 
' fraudulent -broach of contract should be subject to punishment; It is 
' enacted as follows &c.* 
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ray of Ggures as we can, consistently with tlie refutation of tlie 
remark above quoted. 'In the three years of 
says a writer in a late number of the Examinery * the value of 
' all the exports of British India was but £13,610,824!. Ten 
' years later the average of three consecutive years raised them 
' to £19,502,6-t3, and on the average of the three years ending 
'with 1862-63 they had reached £38,750,824, an increase‘of 
' better than twenty-five millions in twenty years' time.' Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in his late Minute on the introduction of the 
Gold CuiTency, states, that the exports from India for the year 
1863-64 amounted in value to £67,459,7^ ! It is true that 
this enormous stride in the value of the eflprts is partly ac¬ 
counted for by the enhanced price of cotton. In 1861-63, 
4,223,024 hundred-weight of cotton, valued*at £18,783,543, 
were exported. The quantity exported in 1863-64, vh. 4,839,003 
hundred-weight was not very materially greater, but its 
value is quoted as £35,463,911. This enhanced price is of 
course due to exceptionaliscau^es j and if the blockade of tlie 
Southern poj'ts of America were to be raised, and cotton again 
grown and exported, the value of the Indian exports, taken 
altogether, would probably fall. Still, indeipendently of tlie 
influence which the price of cotton has exercised, the dif¬ 
ference between the value of the Indian exports, as taken on 
an average of three years for 1862-63, and the value of the 
exports given officially by Sir Charles Trevelyan for 
1863-64 is extraordinary, and tolls well for the productive*power 
of the country; Again, let us look at the question from another 
point ofview. During the three years which preceded the mutiny, 
the average revenue of the country was thirty-two millions 
sterling. Tlve estimated revenue for the year 1863-64 was 
£45,306,200 j and Sir Charles Wood was able to announce 
in the House of Commons last autumn, that the accounts for 
the financial year of 1863-64 showed a surplus of £257,000, 
although nine millions of national ylebt had been paid off during 
the year. Be it remembered tliat this increase in the Bevenue 
has not been obtained by increased taxation. If we were to sift 
the matter, to the bottom, we shoujd find that it has arisen sim¬ 
ply from the increased amount and value of the articles of com¬ 
merce produced in this country, and the corresponding demand 
for articles of home supply. Of the two war taxes imposed to 
meet the national debt, which amounted after the mutiny to 
about £110,000,000, one—the increase in the custom taxes-ex- 
pired nearly two years ago; the second—the income tax, prima¬ 
rily reduced, will, in accordance with the promises made at the 
time of its imposition, cease after next July. The taxation is not 
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scvsevere now as it was fifteen or twenty years when there 
was sAi unmistakable and acknowledged deficit. Yet the 
amount of the revenue is half as mvicli agaiu, and the com¬ 
mercial and agricultural prospects of the country were never 
so bright as they are at present. Railway Companies, Dock 
Companies, Carrying Companies, Tea Companies, Land Mort¬ 
gage Companies, Companies of every desorption and with every 
sort of object, are springing up daily through the '^length and 
breadth of the land, testifying by th^r very institution to 
,the confidence which the nation feels in the good faith of 
OUT Government and the stability of itsdominion. Nor must 
it be forgottci^^hat in the expenditure for which this 
taxation is r.aised" are included large items not recognized 
by the Governwients of Western nations. The sums of Jiearly 
a million and a half devoted to the payment of the 
guaranteed interest on railways, of five millions expended on 
public works,—and upwards of half a million on science and 
education, are purely optional^d might be suspended at any time 
that the Government thought such a course advisable. In reality, 
the expenditure is a most wise one, provided that the taxation 
required to m"eet it does not press too heavily on the resources 
of tlio country. The whqje outli^ is reproductive in its nature, 
and will beretuvhed to Government eitlier by direct payments, or 
by enhancing the value of land not permanently settled for. To 
show the prosperous condition of the country, let us suppose, for 
’the sake of example, that this unusual expenditure was no longer 
sanctioned, and that the gross amount of the Budget was curtailed 
by about .€7,000,000. The amount of the taxation to be 
raised would then he about £38,000,000, that is to say, about 
ten millions more than was raised when the exports of the 
country were about oiie-third of what they are now. In a few 
words :—on comparison of the condition of the country as it now 
is, and as it was some fifteen years ago, taxation has been 
diminished in proportion to the increase of the resources 
from which it has been met. The country too has resoujrces 
vrhicli might be safely reckoned upon in times. of financial 
distress. The cash balances,—the treasure stored in exchange 
/or Government notes,—and the proceeds arising from the sale 
of’waste lands and the redemption of the land tax, are all funds 
upon which the Government might draw, if unwonted expendi¬ 
ture were necessary. Therefore, whether we calculate the pros¬ 
perity of tne country by the increasing amount and valuer 
of its exports; whether, by its power to meet increased tax¬ 
ation, and yet to feel that that taxation is less in proportion to 
the Country’s capability of paying than was the taxation of 
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fifteen years ago; whether by the most certain of all tests 
in the mind of the Fcditical Economist, namely, the increase 
in was^s and the rise in the price of the common articles 
of food 5 from whatever point of view we look, we cannot but 
feel assured l^at the improvement is steady aUid progressive, that 
every year.is adding to the mater^ wealth of^ the countiy, and 
that that we^th.m^i as of <dd, estimated by the * dazzling cha- 
*^ractert^SO^ of its productions, and-the concentration of these 
' produiotions in the pt^es of despts,* but by commodities which 
are essentially reproductive in their nature^ Surely we have stated 
enough to show, that, with ordinary care and ipteUigenee on the 
part of those who manage the finances, Government of 
India can afford, if any Government ever co^, to pay well for 
the services of those whom it employs. Tim .salaries of all 
officials in this country are good. They necessarily must be so iu 
order to induce men of sufficient calibre to undergo the sacri¬ 
fices which a life in India entails. . Still, allowing for this im¬ 
portant element, we think that, fpre are few men who can 
with justice say that their pay is hot in proportion to the work 
required of them, and to the ability which they display in 
performing that work. That the scale of pay will be ever re¬ 
duced, as Mr. Goldwin Smith implies,^we very much question. 
The result of the Civil Service Examinations in late years gives 
us a veiy convincing reason why retrenchment of salaries should 
not be entertained, in the fact, that every list of snecessful can¬ 
didates shows a certain proportion of men, whom, eithef for 
social or intelleotual reasons. Government would be glad to 
dispense with. Competition however opens the door to all alike, 
and Government must needs rest satisfied with its bargain. The 
statement that India is on the average a poor country, although 
mentioned by Mr. Goldwin Smith only in connexion with the 
capability of the country to pay for its Governmentj ought to 
meet with a much broader refutation. Not only is India not poor, 
not only is she able to increase, if it wem thought necessary, the 
present Salaries of those who govern and hold her, but 
she is, as we have shown, able to spend large sums on works and 
interests, which do not ordinarily fall under the head of Imperial 
expenditure. Xa there not in., this productive expenditure on. 
education, railways, and other public works, that generous sacrifice 
of the prwent to the future the absence of which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith deplores so in the^ case of Turkey ? Would this self-sacri- 

■ . . . ' * . l.lll II I I ■ ■ ■! I I I... , ■ ■ II I !■ . 

♦‘As to the Turkish empire.^. .it is incapable, of national 

* regeneration—for it is not, never has been, and never wiu be a.nation. No 

* national hope, no national memory, nothing which can inspire that ^self- 
‘ devotion to public objects, and that generous sacrifice of the present to the 
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fice liavQ been attainod^ bat for the interposition of England ? The 
historj*df the wcffldcan present no brighter instance of a nation, 
80 lately burdened by a steadily increasingidehti wbi<^ can; now 
show a clear balance sheet containing items ex¬ 

penditure, and y# hoast that the toSLation ie Tesd in proportion 
to tlie resources of ^o country than it ever ^ae before, ■,. 

We have seen wlpit^ X&dia.can do for herself. ;We hsve etill 
to ascertain wbat she js^^n 4o tq help the mother cbiintry. It 
is no small matter that the official and non«offictal'dement in 
India is mainly recruited from the youth of the middU class of 
England, who find out here a^greater scope for their talent and 
energy, and at/J|||pe meet with better salaries aud occupy a 
better position tlm they could have dared to hope for at the 
same age at home. Connected with thisis the broader and more 
difficult question, which is weighing heavily on the minds of 
thoughtful people at home, namely, how are the wants of the 
surplus population to be met most effectually ? There are two 
great remedies for the evil—»amigration,--and the importation 
of cheap food from abroad. Emigration, or settlement, more 
strictly speaking, has only daring the last few years been much 
thouglit of with reference to India. To a certain, hut not to a very 
large, degree, it will succeed. Whether rightly or wrongly it is 
hard to say, Englishmen .have bepome thoroughly impregnated 
with the notion that India is not a land for permanent x^dence. 
All of us, missionariM perhaps excepted, look forward to spend¬ 
ing our old age in some familiar spot at home. This notion has 
arisen from the fact that we have always treated India as a 
dependency, and not as a colony. The official element in this 
country has, till late years, been numencally the strongest. The 
civilian and the military man came, not to settle, but to govern ; 
and, just as Governors sent from the mother country to other 
dependencies and to colonies, those who constituted the ruling 
body here looked forward to their retirement in England. Hence 
it was natural that the sympathies of such men should be with, 
the mother country; that their children should be sent borne 
for educatiou, aifel that the parents themselves should look 
forward to joining their children at home rather than to 
sending for them back again, and living and dying amongst 
fhehi in India. Hitherto, except in the Presidency Towns, 
the non-official element has been very small, and has con¬ 
sisted merely of' Indigo Planters and Merchants, whose object 


* future b)r,wliich alone nations are redeemed, has ever entered into the 
' Turkish breOst.' 

• The Empire, pp. 33^, 335. 
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was to make money as fast as they could in order to return 
liome and enjoy the fruits of their labours. Tlie inilifence of 
these men, wrongly denominated interlopers/ was as nothing 
when weighed in the balance with the authority of civil and 
military officers. A new era is now inaugurated,. The success 
of the planters in Assam, the Dhoon, and,,on the slopes of the 
Himalayas and the Nilgheries, and the certainty of highway 
on the Railway to'skilled artizans of respectable character, are 
likely to attract adventurers to India. Owing to reasons 
of climate we doubt very much if settling will ever be achieved 
on the plains, but the mountain slopes and high table land of 
India adord a fairly healthy climate, and a^p^undance of pro¬ 
fitable work, if only the desire to settle existsT Means of pro¬ 
viding for education, and ensuring social intercsnrse, will follow 
as a necessary consequence. 

But even allowing that India will never attract such a num¬ 
ber of settlers as sensibly to affect the surplus population of Bug- 
land, she may,by herproductiou^, prove of real use in satisfying the 
extra mouths which are craving for food at home. There seems no 
reason to doubt that, when the Punjab is thoroughly opened 
out,—that is to say, when by the combination of steamers and 
railways there is a clear passage from the fertile corn-growing 
plains to the sea board of Bombay or ‘Kurracbee—a cheap and 
constant supply of grain may he furnished. With wars and 
rumours of wars on every side of us, we shall then be independ¬ 
ent of the foreign nations of Europe for our staple article of food. 
Firm in the conviction that our Indian Empire is aide and ready 
to supply our wants, and that our own maritime power can keep 
open the path by which the supply shall he transmitted, we can 
afford to laugh at any fears of scarcity or famine.In truth, assist¬ 
ed by the more fertile soil and more favourable climate of many 
of its colonies^ England is rapidly making herself independent 
of foreign nations for her supplies. Australia bids fair to rival 
Bordeaux and the wine-growing provinces of tlie Rhine in the 
excellence of her light wines. India will probably in a few years 
usurp the supplyof South American bark, as surely as she will now, 
if she he lei alone, usurp the supply of tea from the Chinese 
market. I^ypHS been demonstrated beyond a doubt that India is qs 
capable of'^ioducing as good cotton as the Southern States. The 
merchants of Manchester have only to promise the cultivators 
that they will rely upon them for their future wants, and they will 
at* once obtain a supply as good as any that ever came out of 
New Orleans. The crop is a profitable one, and fair play towards 
the ryot will at once induce him to substitute thfe fpr other 
crops. , But hitherto, the Manchester men, selfishly ali^e to 
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tho po^ibility of the Amerioan war coming to an end, have 
never cither by their words or actions given any guarantee m 
the matter. On the contrary, when their supplies first began to 
fail, they made the most extraordinary proposition to tho 
Government that ever was heard, of. They calmly suggested that 
as an inducement to the ryots, either all lauds devoted to the 
cultivation of cotton should be exempted for some years from 
payment of the land-tax, or else that the Indian Government 
should guarantee a certain price for all the cotton which \yas 
brought to it. Such a proposition savoured more of Protection 
than of tl>e doctria|M of the most advanced scliool of free-traders. 
Kecent accountstdiRthat cotton from Egyptian and New Orleans 
seed has been grown in Lucknow experimentally, and in Rangoon 
andMoulmein to some extent. In every case the result has been 
liighly successful. It will be remembered that Mr. Saundars, 
ill speaking of the Doab, gave it as his opinion tliat the supply 
of cotton there is only limited by the demand, and that the quality 
is greatly improved by the introduction of American and Egyptian 
seed, for Dr. Bonavia sent some se^d of the cotton cultivated in 
Lucknow to be sown in the Government cotton plantation at 
llaugoon. The samples furnished from this latter place prove 
that the cotton gvown there is superior to that of Lucknow, from 
the seed of which it sprung. The* samples were priced by the 
Cotton Committee of the Horticultural and Agricultural Society 
of Calcutta as worth, at the close of last year in London and Li¬ 
verpool, twenty-seven pence a pound.The produce frorn Moulmeiii 
is said to be better than any that has yet been seen in Calcutta, 
It has arrived in bales to the number of fifty or sixty at a time, 


and has been sold as high as Rs. fit per bazaar maund. 

There still remains to be considered the value of England's 
export trade with India. We have not at hand the necessary 
books of reference relating to the last two or three^ j'ears, and 
therefore we must content ourselves with the statistics given by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in another part of his book. 

, ' Our exports,^ he says in 1861, were*— ^ 

‘To foreign countries ... ••• 82,8o4',000 

‘ To the Tlast Indies, Ceylon, Singapore, 

• and Hong-Kong (which arc not British 

‘ Colonies, but only dei)endcncies).. 39,656,000 

‘ To the British Colonies in North 

‘America. .«• ••• 

‘To Australia . *** 

‘ To the- West Indies . 2,463,000 

-- 16,860,000" 


39,656,000 
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The items relating exclusively to India have not been separately 
given, but we think that we shall be within the mark if we allow 
14,000,000, of the 19,656,000 credited to dependencies, as 
the share of the exports which India consumes. Against this 
sum there is no set qSl as in the case of Canada, the cost of 
whose naval and military establishments is borne not by the 
colony, but by the mother country, India bears the whole cost 
of her defence. The sum of 14,000,000 therefore is pure gain 
to England. Some portion of the exports would doubtless have 
been called for,'Had consumed irrespectively of our rule in India. 
But no one can for one moment suppose tha ^h e call for exports 
would at all approach in value the amount^ledited for 1861, 
were it not for the sense of the security and good order which 
the English Government implies and insists upon in this 
country. Were it not for our rule, railways would have been 
unknown, and the consequent trade in iron would have been 
undeveloped; cotton cloth and muslins would have continued 
to be manufactured by natiyes only for native use, and Man¬ 
chester would have been divested of half her rapidly acquired 
prosperity. It matters not to enter into details. Innumerable 
instances will easily suggest themselves to each reader^s mind, 
not only of those great articles of commerce, such as iron and 
machinery, the disposal of which will* be the Surest memorial of 
England's relation with this country, but also of those numerous 
articles of comfort and luxury the demand for which on the part 
of every Englishman increases as soon as he leaves his native 
shore. The greater demand is a necessary consequence of his de¬ 
parture from England. * Every emigrant,' says the Times* * be- 
‘ comes a far more productive consumer when set down on a new 
‘ soil than vrhen he was struggling for existence at home.' Mr. 
Gold win Smith himself admits that Englishmen are ch iehy induced 
to seek their fortunes away from home, because they cannot ob¬ 
tain a sufficiency of those luxuries, the possession of which they 
envy in the case of their richer neigdihours. The sum of the indi¬ 
vidual wants of such productive consumers forms a considerable 
item. Call it what name one will ; —say, that ambition, love oT 
place and pqwer are the stimulating causes:—^the real influence is 
the love of Crescit indulgens sibi dims hydrops, TIub old 

poet's remai^iire true enough, for increasing years but increase 
the disease. ‘We come out here in order to live more luxuriously, 
and to save money, so that our later years may be spent in care 
and comfort at home. 


Tmes Leading Article, February 4, i862. 
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Wo Jiave remarked above that tbe export trade of England 
with India in its present extent would never have l>een called 
into existence, but for our occupation. We may go further, and 
add that it would droop and decay were we to depart. The 
United States and the colonies. properly so called present no 
parallel instance, lu each and all of these countries the mass of 
the people speak our lan^ipiage, are imbued with out tastes—are 
of our race->^and are characterized by the same energy, the* 
same love of commerce, the same spirit of thrift and speculation, 
the same appreciation of invention as ourselvifti. Speaking of 
Colonial Governr^rt generally, Mr/ Gold win Smith* remarks; 
‘Arguments drafV from the amount of the Colonial trade 
' prove nothing, unless it can be shown that the prosperity of 
‘ the trade in s8me way dei>ends on the continuance of the 
‘ political connexion.^ We accept the force of the argument, and 
urge that in no country more than India is the inter-dependence 
so marked. It is only fair to suppose that, with the increase of 
Settlers the trade in those thiiigs which the mother country 
supplies best and cheapest will improve. But in a subject 
country, whose inhabitants are content to live as their forefathers 
have livud for hundreds of years before them, who are listless, 
apathetic, and indolent, who have not as a nation reached that 
pit(!li of civilization at wlfich they can undergo a present self- 
denial in the hope of obtainj^ng a future advantage, who we slow 
to appreciate inventions in machinery which tend to dimin¬ 
ish labour or improve articles of manufacture, it requires all the 
determination, patience, and perseverance of an Englishman, 
to encounter with effect the deeply-rooted prejudices of cen¬ 
turies, and to induce the natives confidently to accept, and to be¬ 
come consumers of, those staple articles of our commerce, which 
result in permanent utility to the country at large. It requires 
a high degree of intelligence before a nation will indulge in 
large undertakings which promise no immediate return. Such 
undertakings cannot be carried out without a vast amount 
of capital. The expenditure of capital implies strong confi¬ 
dence in the stability of the Government of the country in 
which the improvements are projected. Many European nations 
have at present failed to avail themselves largely of railways; 
at least the absence of railways^in many countries practically 
shows that the inhabitants are not Hpe for the undertaking. Yet 
no'one will deny that the intelligence of any given European 
nation is greater than that of the natives of Hindustan; dr, 
tj spiSak mpre advisedly, the degree of civilization, to which 
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every European nation has attained, is such, that the nation 
can better appreciate the value of great works of public im¬ 
provement than the natives of Hindustan oould do, if un¬ 
aided by the force of En^rlish advice aud assistance. To India, at all 
events, the benefit which it has derived from its connexion with 
England is incalculable. Tlie country has been opened out 
by roads, canals, and railways. . The chance, of famine in future 
years has been lessened by the greater ease and rapidity of com¬ 
munication which now exists between one district and anotlier. 
The rights of ptl>perty have been investigated and confirmed, 
and thereby an impetus has been given to ii^stry and the em¬ 
ployment of capital. The proprietor or culti(|^r knows that his 
right to hold or occupy his land has been established, and will 
remain undisturbed so long as he pays his duo‘quota of revenue 
or rent. Each has acquired an interest in his land which he 
could never have experienced under a native Government. Each , 
has now a good reason for using his labour or his savings, for^l 
he knows that a due proportion,of the produce will be assured* 
to him. The gain, socially, is that each becomes a more con¬ 
tended man, politically, that each is a better subject. 

But, it may naturally be asked, what is the cost at which we 
ensure these commercial advaiit;ages iu favour of England ? Wbat 
are the means by which we defend this vast Empire, which is 
giving and taking with us so largely ? How do we maintain our 
position, and whence is the cost defrayed ? Lejeu vmit il la chan- 
delle ? Mr. Gold win Smith says that it will require 10*0,000 
soldiers to hold India. We are inclined to think, that, from want 
of personal observation, he has taken an exaggerated view of 
this part of his subject. Better means of transit, and the greater 
attention which is now being paid to the soldier’s sanitary con¬ 
dition, will probably enable us to bold India with half the men 
stated by Mr. Goldwiu Smith. With the memory of the ag¬ 
gressive policy which has hitlierto characterized our rule ; witli 
an expedition to Bhootan even now dragging along its sloiv and 
expensive length, and a march to Che capital looming in the 
future, it is difiicult to say that our future policy is likely 
to be one of consolidation and not of extension, and to trust that 
what we say will be Confidently accepted. Yet we do not doubt 
that such will be found to be the case. There are certain natural 
boundaries which we cammt ovemtep, and we are already nearly 
at the extremity of our tether. Again, there is no reason why 
the lives of those who are sent out should riot be more econo¬ 
mized than they have been hitherto. The Sanitary Commission • 
has conclusively proved, that drink, bad ventilation, -an^- the 
accumulation of lillli, have been, much more than climate, the 
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causes of the rate of mortality amongst European troops 
stationed in India. Counteract these evils, ami establish in 
healthy and accessible spots hill stations to which all the men 
>yho can be spared from the plains may be sent during the 
summer months, and the mortality will decrease rapidly. The 
great dithculty to be encountered is undoubtedly the fear of any 
sudden emergency. .Yet weak and unprepared as we were in 
1857, the result of the mutiny was to show what wns our power 
of resistance against troops numerically strong indeed, and in 
many instances well armed, but unwieldy and useless owing to 
absence of combiimrion, and the want of any ruling spirit round 
whom they migl4®i.lly. If the emergency returns wo shall 
not be found so wanting again. We have a precedent how to 
guide us. We slflill not again yield to a trust so blind tliat it 
closed the door to all hope ot safety. We shall not again be 
found bending to the every prejudice of a caste whose members 
proved themselves unworthy of our confidence and our 
standard. We have learnt who, are our friends, and wlio the 
waverers in the time of need, and we have marked them 
accordingly. We have strengthened our military positions. 
We have lessened the number of native regiments. We liold 
all the Eorts, and Europeans man,almost all our guns. We have 
disposed our Eurojpcan ibrees more* equably over the face of the 
country. We can concentrate these forces more readily. We 
re([uired 30,000 additional troops in 1857, but then wo had only 
about* thirty-three thousand in all India, now we have nearly 
seventy thousand. The absence of European troops was the 
capital error of the mutiny. Tlie lesson which our negligence 
taught us was a severe one. It will he our fault if ever dis- 
atlection be again allowed to ripen into outbreak. 

Another objection raised by Mr. Goldwin Smith is that the 
diliifulty of obtaining recruits will always prove a stumbling 
block in tlie way of retaining our colonies and depeiuleneies. 
To this objection we think that he attaches too much importance, 
and regards the danger as more imminent than it really is. 
However much Political Economists may deplore the fact, we 
venture to say that the mass of the labouring classes of Eng¬ 
land, and still nmre so of Ireland, have not yet shown such a 
disposition to save and improve their social condition as can 

* cause ns to entertain anxiety on the score of recruiting at pre¬ 
sent. When the welcome time arrives, and the classes on whom 
we now depend prove themselves tardy in volunteering, we 

• beliex’G that' scienee and civilization combined will he able to 
meet J;h 0 dilHculty eTcctually. Concent ration of forces will be 
easy and speedy throngiiout the length and breadth. of our 
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dominions. We are scarcely likely to be attacked on all fluartera 
at once; the available reserve therefore can alvrays be sent when 
danger is most imminent. The individual soldier will not be 
deemed efficient so much by reason of the amount of brute force 
or endurance which he can call into play, as in proportion to 
the rapidity with which he can be moved, and the precision with 
which he can wield or direct the arms placed in his hands. When 
science has rendered deadliness of aim a matter of certain 
calculation, fewer soldiers will be necessary, and nations, know¬ 
ing each other’s strength more accurately, will be slow to give 
provocation. ^ 

Thus far we have shown that in oui®f{)inion a smaller 
force than Mr. Gnldwin Smith lays down will be ample 
to hold India, and that there appears no reasoif to fear that that 
force cannot be recruited as occasion requires, or, at all events, 
that an equivalent to it, in effieieucy, cannot be relied on.^ 
The foyee being once provided, the whole cost of its main-- 
tenance falls upon India, and*Itulia, as has been sliown above, 
is well able to bear the buid.en. Bat, argues Mr. Goldwiri 
Smith, it is apparently, but not really, the case, that India pays 
for her own defence, for the Cape, the Mauritius, and the Medi¬ 
terranean stations are held simply in order to command the 
overland route and the long sCa passage, and l!iie cost of these 
establishments is debited to the home budget. We have al¬ 
ready shown, how, without additional taxation, the financial re¬ 
sources of the Government of India are so elastic, that not only 
was there a surplus of a quarter of a million in tlie Budget 
of 1863-4 after the payment of nine millions of national debt, but 
there were included also various sums amounting in all to about 
seven millions, and devoted to the furtheranco of purely option¬ 
al objects. A country which can easily bear this strain, and whose 
commerce is increasing daily, could without difficulty bear the 
additional cost of maintaining the Mauritius and the other sta¬ 
tions, if it were decided, as Mr. Goldwin, Smith thinks it ought to 
be decided, that these posts arc retained merely on account of an 
Indian Empire. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith does not say much on the subject of 
Missionaries in India, but what little he says is *portment. Wb 
ourselves are fain to confess that in North India, at least, but 
small success lias as yet been achieved in proportion to the 
^ means used. The end of the wedge has been Jet in, but it is not 
’ nearly driven home. *' The very simplicity which, to the'edu- 


.* Letters by a competition-wallah. Christianity in India. 
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* cafced mind constitutes the chief ^ace and virtue of Protestant- 
‘ ism readers it distasteful to the Oriental. How can we expect 
' that men glutted with the coarse and grotesque pomp of the 

* Brahminical worship can be attracted by the unadortied ritual 
‘ of our Church ?—^The penalty attached to conversion is so awful, 

' the loss of status and reputation so certain, that the majority of 
‘ converts belong to that class which has little or no reputation 
' or status to lose.—Our Missionaries will never obtain a thorough 
' hold on the Hindu mind until they renounce that way of life 
' which is essential to the health of the European in this climate.' 
No one will deny t^ two first reasons given by Mr. Trevelyan, 
but we question liQ^truth of the third. Few of us sufficiently 
consider the sacrifices which a devoted Missionary,-and who will 
deny that the Missionaries of India are a devoted body, incurs, 
llis chance of success at home is usually a fair one; at least 
the prizes in his profession are more numerous and the labour 

*less severe than in India. But these are points which do not 
ijifluence him. A greater field^of usefulness is open to him 
amongst the heathen, and he cheerfully accepts his lot, and 
consents to leave homo and all its associations, in order that he 
may go forth and fight the battle of his Master. Little cares 
lie whither he bends his steps. He is to he found alike in the 
jungles of the Temi, in the- rice fields of Bengal, and in the crowd¬ 
ed hiizars of our largest cities. In the field, the flood, and the 
forest, he is equally at home, and his occupation is ever the 
same.* He is not surrounded by those luxuries which most of 
his richer neighbours have come to look upon as almost the 
necessaries of life. ‘ He sees others increasing daily in rank, 
wealth, and importance. Himself regardless of ambition, ho 
lives a simple and contented life, happy if he can win but a 
few souls to Jesus. There is a noble self-denial in a Missionary's 
life which cannot be too much appreciated, and if health and 
strength are granted to him, he continues this self-denial until 
death. Of all those whose lot is cast in India, the Missionary 
alone is content to live and die here. Yet despite the energy 
and self-sacrifice evinced, the sad truth still remains the same, 
that Missionary efforts have not been attended with that degree 
of success which might reasonably have been expected. It is 
true that Cliristianity is the religion of the conqueror in India. 
But we doubt how far this excuse is tenable when we remember 
that it is only a passive support which the Missionary receives 
from-Government.' In considering the obstacles to success tve 
are at once struck by the significant fact that few men of high 
caste and position have as yet embraced Christianity. The 
Khols of Chota Nagpore-^-the Buddhists of Thibet, and the 
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Shanars of Tinnevelly have been among the most sucMssfnl of 
the converts. But these ace all men of subject race, and of little 
or no caste. Their original religion was of the most debased 
and degraded kind. The Khols worshipped a deity called Bunga, 
who was propitiated with broken .pot-slireds and old brooms. 
The highest religious ceremonies of the Thibetians consisted 
in feeding their priests, and murmuring n. few prayers as they 
oifered the incense of juniper berries. The Slmnars indulged 
in devil worship, and intoxicated themselves with the juice of 
the palm. The Missionaries themselves admit that such men 
are easy to win, but hard to raise; Imt of those who 
have kept sieadtast to the faith, only a individual case.s, 
say they, evince that mental and moral stamina which enable 
them to become self-supporting Churches. Native congrega¬ 
tions, as a rule, rely greatly on extraneous sources for their 
maintenance. They expect the Mission to bear the expense of 
their pastor, of repairing their Churches, of feeding their poor, 
and educating their children, t They have done all that can be 
expected of t hem in abandoning the religion of their forefathers, 
and they show no inclination to contribute towards the new 
faith which they have espoused. ' The least cheering teature 
* of our ])osition,' says Mr. Vaughan, and his words are echoed 
by many o!‘ his fellow labourers,* * is the lar^e outlay of Mis- 
‘ Sion money on so small a Mission; while the bare idea of 
' contributing a single pice towards the expenses seems never 
'yet to have entered the head of any one at the station.^ 
Again, with respect to Native Christians generally, it is 
very sad to read such words as tthese of Dr. Caldwell. 
' It is very rarely the case still, that one can safely rely on the 
'perfect truthfulness of any Native Christians.^ 

The great instances of Iiigh caste converts usually adduced 
by Missionaries are those of Dwij, the Maliarajab Dhuleep Sing— 
and the Rajah of Kapoorthalah. No oiie can read the life of 
the first named without feeling great cause for thankfulness. 
The other two cases are not to our mind so satisfactory. The 
iniluence that Dhuleep Singh might otherwise exercise is lost 
by his continued absence iiom tliis country, whilst the fear of 
displeasing, neap relations has hitlierto prevented the Kapoor- 
thalali Rajah from openly professing his belief, and being 
baptized. Wo do not think tlmt the iion-eonversion of 
the higher classes of Hindus is altogether accounted for by 

* Quoted by Dr. Mullens in ‘ Ten Years' Missionaiy Labour ^in India,’ 
1863, pp. 115, 116. 

t Quoted by Dr, MulleOs, p. 99 . 
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saying Jliat they are deterred by the influence of caste feeling. 
We do not urge a hastily adopted opinion when we say, that 
we are inclined to think that many of the higher caste Hindus 
have been shaken in their minds, but that conviction b^ not been 
carried home. The tendency oi the age is to doubt in matters 
spiritual, and the Church Militant at home is not free from the 
infection. In Bengal great activity of thought is being dis¬ 
played on religious subjects. But although the present genera¬ 
tion doubts the efficacy of their own religion, mere assertion, as 
evinced in the generality of bazar preaching, will not induce 
them to embrace at»|w faith. To grapple with such doubters 
we want men of^^l^eater calibre in mind than have heretofore 
come out. In making this remark we speak generally, for no 
one will deny that ^lie Missionary body contains many individuals 
of great learning and ability. The preacher in the bazar, earn¬ 
est though he is, has only by his preaching advanced one step in 
the right direction. He has gathered round him a crowd to whom 
he declares his message. The crowd disperses:—some to forget, 
some to scoff,—a few to ponder "over what they have heard. 
The doubts of these few are excited, and in this state of doubt 
they go to the Missionary. But they will argue long and fre¬ 
quently before they arc convinced*.^^ This is more particularly 
true of the * Mussulman, Here is the want that is felt. The 
Missionary is always zealous, eager, and devoted, but he is often 
intellefitually unable to meet his opponent successfully on the bat¬ 
tle field of argument. It is in this stage of the conversion that 
our weak point is disclosed, and the enemy gain the victoryii ^ 

It is through the rising generation that conversion is being 
most sensibly effected. The stubbornness of men who have 
grown old in their prejudices cannot easily be encountered', and 
is only overcome in individual eases. But with^ the rising 
generation, custom rather than conviction is keeping caste on 
its legs. Twenty years hence we expect that caste will be found 
to be much less powerful than it even now is. We believe that 
the combined influence of Hallways and Education will prove to 
have brought about the long-wished-for result. No^ one can 
stand upon the platform of any of our Railway stations, and 
wStch the arrival of a passenger train, without feeling that 
Purdah Nishini has been dealt a heavy blow, and that the third, 
class caiTiage is the great leveller of the age. Government 
never took a wiser step then in extending its countenance 

^ * Mr L'oWcnthal, one of the American MisBionaries at Peshawur, says in 
his repost,—‘ The Afghans are very disputatious; reasoning with them 

‘ is a work of the greatest difficulty,* quoted by D*MalIens, p, 77 . 

L 
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t® a system of secular education. Probably many of pnj^ils 
who assemble in our Government schools could not have been 
reached in a more successful way. They acquire a large amount 
of useful knowledge, and that knowledge tends to loosen the 
hold of superstition on their minds. Thus at a period when they 
are too young to become thoroughly imbued with the doctrines 
of heathenism, a good influence is brought to bear upon them, 
and even if conversion to Christianity is not the result, it affects 
the outer life and conduct of the pupils. Their whole moral tone 
is raised, and they acquire a regard for truth and honesty which 
is certainly not hereditary in their nature, ^.institution like the 
Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta is a most hopwlff sign. The minds 
of its disciples have l)een elevated by the reflection consequent on 
the training which they have undergone, and Itlthough they have 
not attained to the conception of the whole truth, the symptoms 
which this religious body displays are such as to induce every 
hope that the truth in all its integrity will ere long be accepted. 

We have tried to prove that/commercially and politically, Eng¬ 
land is, and will be, the gaineV by retaining India; that the exigen¬ 
cies of the military force necessary to ensure our dominion do not, 
and are not likely to, press too heavily on the mother country; 
that India is the gainer by the security which our Governineiit 
ensures to her inhabitants, ’and by the energy and perseverance 
which have tended in so enormous a degree to open out her re¬ 
sources, and to increase her general wealth. In other words, the re¬ 
sult of the connection is not * prestige ’ or ' apparent power,' but 
real g|nd practical advantages to both countries, and increased hap¬ 
piness to the inhabitants of our Eastern Empire. Biit even Avere 
the benefits not so impartially distributed as we maintain I hat 
they are, there is still the moral consideration, whether a free 
and progressive country like England should not, at the risk of 
losing a certain amount of political and oommevcial importance, 
retain the Government of a country which manifestly has never 
been able to govern herself. We cannot refrain from quoting 
here the words of a well known modern writer. Speaking of 
the advantages likely to be derived from a confederation of the 
English eolonie$ to the north of the United States, he makes 
the folio wing'lemarks on colonization generally*;— ■ * 

' How wq^ England be affected by a* Union of the British 
' North American Colonies under one Federal Government ? 
'Before this question can be answeted, he. who prepares to an- 
‘ Bwer it must consider what interest England has in her Colonies, 
« and for what purpose she holds them. Does she hold them for 


* A. Tri&ope’s North America, vol. i. p. 127. 
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' proR^ or for glory, or for power \ or does she hold them in 

* order that she may cai'ry out the duty which has devolved 
' upon her of extending civilization, freedom, and well-being, 
' through.the new uprising nations of the world? Poes she 

* hold them in fact for her own benefit, or does she hold them for 
' theirs ? I know nothing of the ethics of the Colonial Office, 

* and not much perhaps of those of the House ofCommonsj but 
*■ looking at what Great Britain has hitherto done in the way of 
' colonization, 1 cannot but think that the national ambition 

* looks to the welfare of the colonists, and not to home aggrau- 
' disement. That the two may run together is most proKible. 
' Indeed there caCpe no glory to a people so great or so easily 

* recognized by mankind at large as that of spreading civiliza- 
' tion from East to West, and from North to South. But the 
' one object should be the prosperity of the colonists; and not 
' profit, nor glory, nor even grower to the parent country.^ 

These are very true words and as applicable to a dependency 
as to a cblony, for surely if we ought thus to treat those of our 
own blood and race, we ought to be no less thoughtful for the 
interests of those who are lagging behind in the path of civiliza¬ 
tion. Bub these views are not reflected in the mind df Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. He says that .the Government of strangers 
can never take rdot in the hearts of a people, and he quotes**" the 
words of Sir. G. C. Lewis, that * a large part of the habits of 
' obedience to a Government rests upon associations with an- 
^ cienl institutions and ancient names.* When the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation of December 1852 announced that the whole of the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu was annexed to the British Empire, 
an ancient Karen was overheard to say, ' Oh how I wish I 
' could see*the Queen of England: how I. would worship her. 

* Before the English took possession we could neither breathe 

* nor sleep.* He but expressed the universal feeling of his 
countrymen. An English officer writing home to his friends after 
the mutiny, observed ;—' I do not hesitate to say the popular 
' feeling is intense desire for our rule amongst ^he ryots.* The 
same opinion has been given over and over again, and no one 
doubts the truth of it. The words too which we have quoted re¬ 
late to a time when the British authority in Oudh had been paral- 
ized for fourteen months. What associations had the rural popula- 
tionof Oudh before the annexation,buthatred of the ruling element, 
and detestation for the kingly puppet who was swayed by his 
courtiers? The enormous increase in the Indian exports durfng 
the fast few years is the most practical testimony that can be 
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cited to the appreciation oP, and the confidence felt in, ^r rule. 
Ask a native in whose court he would rather have his case tried; 
whether before the native Deputy Collector, conversant with the 
customs of tiio oomnta'y, and speaking his language, Or before the 
newly arjj^ived Assistant, whohas notlcamt the details of his work, 
and can with difficulty speak a few \vords of the vernacular 
grammatically, and he will at once decide in favour of the latter. 
The Englishman may make a mistake, but he will endeavour to 
decide according to equity and good conscience. His more ex¬ 
perienced neighbour is not above suspicion. We do not mjriie 
this remark iu an invidious spirit. We know many native autliori- 
ties to whose judgment we would willingly Ck, and whose de¬ 
cision we should prefer to that of the inexperienced civilian. But 
the fact remains the same, and is worth recording, because it in¬ 
dicates so faithfully the bent of the native mind. 

After all, the question is not so much whether our Govern¬ 
ment is a good one, or the best that could be adopted, but rather 
whether, with our knowledge ofihe events of past centifties, aud 
an insight into native character, to guide us, our Government is a 
better one than that which the country couM institute or main¬ 
tain for itself. Adam Smith, whom Mr. Goldwin Smith quotes 
in support of his own views, j*emarks, that it is a very singular 
Government in which every member of the administration wishes 
to get out of the country, and to have done with the Govern¬ 
ment as soon as he can. But he does not say that a Government 
so constituted is incapable of good action, or may not be* pre¬ 
ferable to the institutions which it supplants. The history of 
the East India Company's rule is a history of the wars which its 
servants waged. The years which have elapsed since the 
Giieen’s Proclamation tell of regeneration more than conquest; 
of internal improvement rather than external aggression; of a 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the people, rather than to 
administer to the vices of those who were once their rulers. We 
accept the challenge that is offered, and assert our belief that 
Philanthropy will b^ found to administer successfully the herit¬ 
age of Conquest. Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to wish fora sort of 
Government, to which his views, if logically deduced, would ap¬ 
pear to be utterly opposed. Tlie connection of England with India 
is, according to him, politically and commercially, a mistake. The 
government of dependent princes, supported and regulated by us, 
is probably worse than it would otherwise have been. AfortioriyZ, 
native government, which has always failed hitherto to dispense 
justice or to maintain good faith towards its subjects,.ia the worst 
of all. Yet this native government is what we must ^ssume 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith in his heart desires. The truth is that 
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our con^cfc in former years bas marie it impossible for us, even if 
we wished it, to recede, and the urgency of withdrawing still 
remains t^ be proved. To say, as Mr. Goldwin Smith says, that 
India is in the hands of a Bureaucratic Office, or that it inter¬ 
feres with English politics, or that the amalgaraatiqn of the 
English and Indian armies may prove a fiscal evil to the mother 
country, is beside the point. The evil of the Bureaucratic Office 
might be ^-erncdied by the appointment of a competent and ex¬ 
perienced man as Secretary of State for India. Such a man 
should be well versed in Indian politics, and willing to take and 
be guided by the^viee of his Council. Political blunders are 
the slowest to belOfetected, but the error works itself out to the 
light in time.. Socmer or later it will be found, that a few months^ 
rapid travel,-and*ilcnow)edge acquired through the medium of offi¬ 
cial correspondence, will not be accepted as sufficient recom¬ 
mendation for the post which Sir Charles Wood now holds. 
There i^no reason, so far as we can see, why amalgamation 
should, wproperly carried out, pi;oduco either perplexity of ac¬ 
counts, or cause inmry to individual interests. But if either result 
follow, the responlible Minister, and not the connection of the 
two countries, is to blame. The purchase of rotten boroughs is 
a tale of years gone by, when thq East India Company, in order 
to preserve its rebanant of power and authority as long as possi¬ 
ble, went into the market as unprincipedly as any Cabinet Mi¬ 
nister of the period, and strengthened its interest by bribing 
electors and getting its own nominees returned. The argument, 
now that the evil is a thing of the past, might, with equal un¬ 
fairness, be applied to Lord Palmerston’s present Government. 

The truth appears to be, that Mr. Goldwin Smith, having with 
great force and vigour maintained, in a series of letters, his views 
on colonial emancipation generally, was at a loss, when bring¬ 
ing his letters into a collected form, howto reconcile the fact of 
our retention of India,—a subject which he had left unnoticed up 
to that time,—with the doctrine of emancipation which he had 
previously laid down. Almost to the end of the letter which 
we haveT)een discussing, he leads his reader to suppose^ that he 
is arguing in favour of abandonment; and that, conformably 
witli preserving her honour, England could not do better for 
herself than shake off her Indian possessions. Suddenly, almost 
in the last pages—we come upon the *following sentences:— 

* Time then will probably show that it is expedient to leave 
* the Government of the Indian Empire to be administered on 
' th^ spot jjy the Governor-General, with full powers, for the 


pp. 294, 295. 
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* proper exercise of whicli he will of course be held ;^rsonally 
' responsible by the Parliament of this country. If he proves 

* incompetent, the proper I’cmedy is recall j if he ^buses his 
' authority, the proper remedy is impeachment. Tlie intermittent 

* meddljmg of a Bureaucratic office in this country is of no use 
' in either case. It can only diminish responsibility, deaden the 

* motives to vigorous exertion, and possibly afford a cloak for 

* miseouduct. It is not probable that had the Governor-General 
^ stood alone to answer personally at the bar of English opijiion 
' for his own otteuees, he would have dared to enter into the 
^ Afghan wiir.^ 

The letter ends with these words:— 

‘ India is not a colony or a nation, hut an Empire; and, as I 
^ have said before, if you are to have an Empire, you must have 

* an Emperor.* 

The elaborate arguments used throughout the whole of the 
letter are disposed of iu a few sentences, in which we are asked 
to make India, in effect, a separate Empire, and to rulllhiis Em¬ 
pire with an autocratic nominee of the Crown. The proposition 
is a bold one, but as unfeasible as it is bold, ibd could only have 
been urged by a man who was in despair of dealing with an 
untractable subject. A despot by a single act may do mischief 
so incalculable, that no future impeachment could atone for it. 
The act might be done iu all good faith j but what profit is there 
in making a man amenable to any, even the highest tribunal, 
when the mischief which he has caused is irremediable? What 
need of a despot, when there are men at home well capable of 
understanding and managing Indian affairs,—when there exists 
for the guidance of our Indian Minister a body of men, 
chosen for their special knowledge and experience of those details 
on which their opinion is to be consulted, when there are the 
representatives of the nation to whom the Indian Minister is 
responsible for neglect or mal-administratiou? If only fit agents 
be empbyed, if more interest be shown by the public at large, 
and if Indian affairs be no longer regarded as an arena for party 
struggles, there seems no reason to dread the distance which se¬ 
parates the two o^ntries, or the difficulties which may arise wljeii 
there is room fir diversity of views and policy. Every year 
lessens the period of communication between London and Cal¬ 
cutta. The last few weeks have shown that this communication is 
a matter of hours, not of days, or of weeks. The elements of a 
good and efficient Government are at our command, and, under 
such a Government, India will prove herself, as imleed* she 
ought to be, the brightest Jewel in the English Crown. . 
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By John William Kaye, Author of the '^Hif?tory of the War 
* in Afghanistan,^ in three volumes, Vol. I. London,W. U. Allen 
aud Co. 13,Waterloo Place, 1864. 

T he very title of Mr. Kaye's new work, ' The Sepoy Wav,' is 
indicative of the euphuistic spirit in which it is written. 
It is pleasant reading, pure English, and the story is told in an 
‘interesting manner, hut it is marred by a want of plain 
speaking. NotlObf can be better than his account of the 
causes which prepared the way for the Mutiny—for Mutiny 
and Rebellion it Was, and by no means a * Sepoy War;'—the nar¬ 
rative of the earlier mutinies is clear, interesting, and sug¬ 
gestive ; the insane conduct of Government in tampering with 
the pay of the men,—^in diminishing the authority of the Officers, 
in aboii^ing flogging, which an, old native Officer condemned, 
as being like ' offering the troops*sweet-meats with both hands, 
instead of rulingi;hem with the whip in one hand, and svveet- 
' meats in the other,'—the dangers of over-centralization, and of 
the grasping Dalhousie policy, arp all clearly set forth and justly 
condemned, but the whole work is wanting in the courage to draw 
conclusions. The time is passed when men were satisfied with 
chronicles, written in accordance with the maxim of Quintilian, 
whoso sole object was to narrate, and not to teacb. The very 
aim and end of a historian, as distinguished from a story-teller, 
is to draw clear and definite conclusions from the facts he has 
ascertained, and it is here Mr. Kaye stops short and fails. He 
is even wanting in a definite statement of facts, whenever those 
stubborn things hit any one rather hard. For instance he 
speaks as if Goojrat were the result of wisdom learnt by Lord 
Gough from the sad experience of the disastrous field of 
Chillianwala; whereas Mr. Kaye must have had access to proof, 
that one of the greatest services rendered by Lord Dalhousie to 
his country, was the steady, unyielding, though most courteous 
constraint, which he placed upon the hot-headed Irish Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, refusing to allow him to advance, until joined 
by the force from Mooltan. 

So in the famous quarrel between Lord Dalhousie and Sir 
Charles Napier. Mr. Kaye, having accumulated proofs that the 
heroic old Chief was right in his assertions of the mutinous sfate 
of the Army, having narrated the strike of the 13th and 22nd 
Regijnents ’ on their pay being reduced at Rawul Pindee in 
1849, and ‘ the unmistakable signs of a confederation of many 
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* regiments* a^Ddhi, the mutiny of different regimeif*^ in the 
Punjab, and the attempt to seize Govindghur, records with approv¬ 
al the wise measures by which Sir Charles, in the absence of the 
Governor-General at sea, dealt out even-handed justice to the 
Sepoy, and stopped the progress of mutiny. He then quotes 
Lord Dalhousie’s passionate denial of the truth of the Commander- 
in-Chief*s statement that India was in danger from mutiny, and 
winds up with the lame and impotent conclusion that whatever 
the danger may have been, it was ‘tided over*, (a phrase singular¬ 
ly inapt to express the Cominander-in-Chief's active measures),and^ 
that there was no blame to be attached to th^Governor-G eneral. 
He thus shrinks from the logical conelusiw^ and avoids im¬ 
pressing upon his readers the obvious lesson, that as every man is • 
likely to know his own business best, it is only^it the risk of an 
immense amount of blame for both blindness and presumption, 
that even the most able Governor-General can utterly refuse to 
listen to the deliberate opinion of a Commander-in-Chief ‘ of high 
‘ repute^ a man of consummate akilitf regarding the state of the 
Army under bis command, and the right method of dealing 
with it. If Sir Charles Napier was right,—and he was right,-— 
Lord Dalhousie must liave been very greatly to blame. 

Another remarkable instanae of Mr. Kaye*s courtier-like fear 
of stating unpleasant I’acts is that of the 6th Madras Cavalry. This 
Begimeut as usual mutinied, because their pay was low'ered. 
The discontent was heightened by the extreme unpopularity of 
the Commanding Officer, but was assuaged by the restoration 
of higher allowances. It was impossible to disband the Corps 
at Jubbulpore, from the want of an overawing force; it was thcre- 
fq|p again placpftd on duty, a step which, by all Military law and 
justice, is held to be tantamount to complete forgiveness, and to 
afford perfect protection against any subsequent trial or punish¬ 
ment. In defiance of this obviously just rule, this unhappy 
Begiment was lured down the country * with arms in its hands* 

‘ doing its duty for many weeks.** When safely caged, the cliief 
among the already pardoned culprits were tried and shot. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Kaye nowhere gives this disgraceful and 
tragic termination of the story ? He characterizes such a course 
as ‘cruel and dastardly,* he shows the difficulties of the wise, 
points out that Lord Elleiiborough was eager for the disbandment 
of the Begiment at the time, and averse to the infliv.tion of cond¬ 
ign punishment, and that Lord Tweedale held opposite views, but 
he never plainly tells what was done. It is one of the blackest 
pages in our Military history, and the news of it roused the indig¬ 
nation of the impassive and easy going Lord Auckland to ^uch a 
height, that it was only a sense of the leniency with which h» 
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own slionfe^^mings had been passed over, and perhaps also of thein* 
expediency of his attacking any one on Indian Affairs, which made 
him refrain from bringing the matter before the House of Lords. 

When we are powerless to punish by the strong hand, we must 
frankly pass over an offence. To punish by stealth or strata¬ 
gem after avowed and implied forgiveness, is worse than poisoning 
a malefactor whom we have not strength to seize. A case like 
this calls for a plain, honest statement of all the facts, and an 
equally plain and unmistakable condemnation on the part of the 
historian. Mr. Kaye does not notice the great cause of the pecu¬ 
liar disaffection of^e Irregular Cavalry, viz. the inadequacy of 
their pay, to feed, creme, and support the trooper, his family, and 
his horse. Originally they were a kind of local yeomanry, and 
the amount which was sufficient for a man living in his own house, 
or on his own bit of land, and among his neighbours, dwindled to 
starvation rate when the corps was sent to great distances, and 
was subjected to all the vicissitudes of regular Cavalry. The men 
became consequently deeply in debt at ruinous rates of interest, 
as Government refused advances evfn for their first oulfit. 

Lord Dalhousie introduced a special cause of discontent into 
the Hyderabad Cavalry by disbanding the 5th Cavalry as a 
punishment for having sent an anonymous letter of coni plaint 
to the Brigadier against ‘their most unpojiular Commanding 
Officer. This extreme measure was executed some time after 
the ab9ve offence, and immediately on their return from doing 
good service in the field. The right of having a horse in the 
Regiment was hereditary, and wmrth from 1,000 to 1,200 rupees 
to disband the corps was therefore to confiscate a very large 
amount of property, and by attaching the men as supernumera¬ 
ries to the other Regiments of the contingent, promotion vTas 
impeded iff all, and a universal feeling of discontent and inse¬ 
curity excited. It is true that Lord Dalhousie brought forward 
the plea of economy, but this never reaches the troopers, nor 
would it have satisffed them. Injurious measures are always 
expensive, and Lord Dalhousie in many instances .was an exam¬ 
ple of the homely proverb, ‘penny wise and pound foolish.^ A 
little patience would have afforded him an opportunity of doing 
most justly, that which he carried out so recklessly, for the 
severity of disbanding the 5th Cavalry is in remarkable con¬ 
trast with the unwise leniency with which, a lew years after, he 
treated the 3rd, who. rose in open mutiny, attacked and nearly 
killed their Brigadier, and escaped with scarcely any punishment. 
Had be' not diebanded the first, he might not however have had 
the opportunity of disbanding the 8rd Regiment, as no other 
cause for the mutiny of the latter has been discoyered. 

M 
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In relating the disarming of the 7th Oude Irregi^ars Mr, 
Kaye totally omits the fact, so significant of the blindness of 
men in authority even in May 1857, that the officers of that 
Regiment were d,riven nearly to desperation, by the efforts of the 
Court of Inquiry to fix. the whole blame of the mutiny on them, 
and not on the mutineers, so that they had resolved to demand 
a trial by Court Martial, when the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut caused Sir Henry Lawrence to put'^ stop to the Inquiry, 
and to assure the officers of his perfect satisfaction with their 
conduct. 

But the most remarkable instance of ISLfe Kaye's euphuistic 
spirit is the manner in which he speaks of IWd Canning. After 
a really verbose introduction compiising the history of the house 
in which his hero was born, and the schools at which he was 
trained, but omitting the more Hf^terial fact that, to tlm mar¬ 
riage of his mother's sister and co-heiress to the Duke of Port¬ 
land, he was indebted to much of the great political inter¬ 
est which supported him, <;he historian has a sentimental 
passage *on the love and* courtship which formed a sweet 
'interlude in his life, and bore the rich fruit of happy wedlock,' 
and characterises his noble and energetic wife iis a lady of 
' serene and gentle beauty,* a phrase more suited to a flaxen 
haired drawing-room belle tnan to one whose’mind and character 
rendered her a fit wife for a hero. All in Calcutta well know 
that one element of Lord Canning's great unpopularity yvas the 
generally received opinion, that by his fault his marriage was 
not a happy one. 

' His eminently handsome, intellectual countenance,' ' singu- 
‘ larly handsome face,' may be considered as matters of taste, but 
the remarkably lack lustre eyes, which prompted a lady to 
apply to him the line, 'There is no speculation in those eyes, that 
* those dost glare with,'—and the obstinate and yet undecided 
hanging under-lip, prevented most persons from being of Mr. 
Kaye's opinion. We think Mr. Kaye has proved that Lord 
Canning was more fully aware of the imminent danger of the 
country, than he was supposed to be, but though he proves that 
he knew bett^, he by no means shows that he acted better. He en¬ 
deavours to excuse Lord Canning's delays and feeble measures by 
saying that 'his great defect as a ruler in troubled times was an 
' excess of conscientiousness.' He grants that ' the processes 
' by which he arrived at a resolution were slow,' but he excuses 
this on the plea, that ' at every stage seme scruple of honesty 
' arose to impede and obstruct his conclusions.' Does Mr. Kaye 
mean to say that any man can be ioo conscientious ? That a ruler 
is occasionally the better for thrusting conscience aside, or that 
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men of T-Fid eaj^le glance, and quick decision, like Sir Charles 
Napier or John Lawrence, are not as honest as Lord Canning? 

His defects were, simply, slowness of p^cepiion j incapacity 
for that rapid decision, so indispensable in cases of emergency; 
and inability to come to a clear conclusion between conflicting 
difficulties;—faults which rendered him unsuited for the evil 
days on which he fell, and which have no connexion whatever 
with conscientiousne^. 

We regi'et to see so good a writer as Mr. Kaye' occasionally 
guilty of turgidity and grandiloquence. Thus, in what appears 
like a parody on the song of Deborah, he writes :—' So Canning 
‘ arosSj and with hlh^till calm face, confronted the dire calamity.' 
That * mother in Israel' arose to some purpose, for she went up 
' against Sisera with Barak, and the ten thousand men at his 
' feet,' but Lord Canning acm, and sat down again! The chief 
accusation against him in Ws memorial for his recall was that 
he had done nothing and had hindered others from doing any¬ 
thing. It is absurd to argue that the credit of originating tlie 
thouglit of asking for the China fo«.*ce should be given to Lord 
Canning, when we have proof that General Hearsey, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and Sir Patrick Grant, had all urged it upon 
him, to say nothing of the advice of Lord Elphinstone. Mr. Kaye 
accuses Lord Datheiusie, and with justice, of want of imagination, 
and traces to that source his inability to judge from any point of 
view l^ut his own. But the want of sympathy was in a much 
greater degree the characteristic of Lord Canning. He was of a 
far colder and more impassive nature than his able predecessor, 
and as incapable of carrying a nation aloiig with him in his 
measures, as a lump of ice is to act as fuel to a locomotive. 

We give Lord Canning full credit for his coolness in the presence 
of danger, but that courage would have been far more admirable, 
had we been certain that the danger was understood and appre¬ 
ciated. His speeches about clemency,—for they were chiefly words 
and not deeds,—would have caused no irritation, had they come 
from a man whose heart was known to beat in unison with the 
hearts of his countrymen. Had Sir Charles Napier, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, or Sir James Outram been at the helm, (three men of 
the warmest and most tender sympathies), every Englishman, 
would have felt sure that the heart of the Grovernor-General 
throbbed with the same emotions as his own, and his warning 
to remember mercy, would have been acknowledged by all ^ 
necessary and right. But it was Lord Canning's misfortune so 
utterly- to alienate himself from his countrymen, that his sym¬ 
pathies were believed to be more with the murderers than the 
victims. He systematically rejected every ofler of assistance from 
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the non-official classes^ and instead of openly recogniz^^he per^^ 
and cheering men on to face it, he affected to ignore it, and almost 
sneered at those who saw farther than he professed to see; and, 
although the honesty of his character makes us unwilling to be¬ 
lieve that it was done by his authority, yet there is no doubt 
that the most alarming events, and, among them, the massacre of 
Cawnpore, were distinctly denied by members of Government, 
who had positive information of them in their pockets. So 
complete was the alienation between the Governor and 
the governed that not a hat was raised to Lord Canning when 
he went abroad, and the most incriminating memorial that was 
ever drawn up for a Governor’s recall was sipbod by every man 
who was free to do so. Any Governor who could rouse sober, 
impartial men, with no personal object to g^n by his downfal, 
to such a pitch of animosity, who could so totally and 
entirely fail in gaining public c<midence, must be deficient in* 
the first qualification of a Ruler of men j and this was the case 
with Lord Canning. In ordinary times he might, and probably 
would, have been a useful Governor, as was shown in the last 
two years of his Viceroyalty, but during tlie Mutiny he was a 
failure. 

Mr. Kaye affirms that it was the vehement self-asser¬ 
tion of the Englishman Which produced the conflagration. 
By this somewhat vague phrase, we suppose he means our 
wilfulness and disregard of the native character and,preju¬ 
dices. This is to a certain extent true, but to a limited extent 
only. Christian and civilized rulers of a heathen and parti¬ 
ally civilized country are called to a conflict with error, supersti¬ 
tion, and barbarism which cannot be avoided. The suppres¬ 
sion of Suttee is an instance. It was a duty from which no 
Christian Governor could shiink ; at the same time it involved 
great risk of rousing the passions of the natives, and the abolition 
of it by Lord William Bentinck, in the face of all the opposition 
he encountered among his own countrymen, was as gallant an 
act as could have been done on a field of battle. Again, it is 
the duty of Government to educate the people. This can only 
be done by tes^ching them truth, and even geographical truth 
overthrows their creed. There we cannot educate them without 
opposing their belief. Neither can we deny education or any other 
benefit to the lowest caste. In fact we cannot recognize caste in 
any way, without hindering the progress of the nation, and op¬ 
pressing the already oppressed poor. If we once grant that 
Christianity is true, we are logically bound (to sa.y nothing of 
conscience) to oppose cruelty and immorality, to raige the 
people,- to check oppression, to put an end to slavery, to dis- 
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courage ^‘^ygamy^ to treat all aa equal before the law^ and in 
60 doing we must give offence, we must rouse hatred, and we 
must run the risk of the consequences whatever they may be. 
This is what Lord William Bentinck did, and this is what every 
British Governor is bound to attempt. These are difficulties 
inherent in our position as Englishmen and Christians. 

But no man of sense would say that the increased morality 
of the English in India, their increased sense ol that responsi¬ 
bility to God, both in their public and private capacity, was the 
cause of the Mutiny. Nowhere did the authorities so openly 
profess their Christian faith as in the P^jab, and nowhere else 
was there equal loi^ty among the people. 

The real causes of the Mutiny on our side are to be found in 
our faults, and th’fe faults of our Government, in injustice, grasp¬ 
ing ambition, breaches of f^h towards the troops, and oppres¬ 
sion of the people. These ar^ot a part of our national character', 
nor are they vices inherent in our position as Christians and Bri¬ 
tons, To confuse then, the opporition we excited by doing well, 
and that which we provoked by doing ill, is to lose the opportunity 
of enforcing the grand lessons of the mutiny and rebellion, and 
of teaching us nationally to 'cease to do evil, and learn to do 
' well.^ 

As foreigners, we must, to a gre^t extent, be unpopular. All 
the more need is there for courtesy, conciliation, and, above all, 
for the practice of unimpeachable justice, and for fidelity to our 
engagements. 

We can never be safe in India, unless our dealings are such as 
to force all classes to acknowledge that we are the best 
rulers they ever had. The chief feeling which kept the un- 
warlike Bengalis from risinar against us, was the convic¬ 
tion, as expressed by one of themselves, that though not as 
good as we should be, still we were much better than their 
Mahommedan masters. Mr. Kaye shows the danger of unduly 
extending our territory, but he does not distinguish between a 
just conquest like the Punjab, and unjust annexi>.tions like Nag- 
poor. His principle seems to be that it is dangerous to extend 
our territory, but the true moral is, that it is dangerous to do so 
unjmtly. In politics a crime is always a blunder. He shows 
that our annexation of the Punjab caused discontent in the 
Native Army, but that this discontent was owing to the abrupt 
and unexplained reduction of their pay,—a measure which might 
have been safely carried out by a little wise forbearance and can¬ 
dour 'off the .part of Government, as Mr. Kaye himself points out 
further on. 

All the Mutinies which have taken place in India, European 
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and Native, may be tr^iced, let, to some injnat^t!)!^ on the 
part of Government, some unfairness regarding pay or other 
rights j 2nd, to interference, real or supposed, with caste; 3rd, in a 
much smaller degree, to the machinations of disloyal emissaries; 
and 4th, to errors of management. It must be remembered that 
a mercenary army can only be kept faithful by making it their 
interest to be so. They must be well paid, and well treated, 
and nothing must be done to shake in the slightest degree their 
confidence in the Government. There must consequently be no 
ambiguity whatever in the terms made with them, and in all 
doubtful points the ba^ce should incline in jj^eir favour. 

Sir H. Lawrence sAid that all the instanJW of disconi.ent he 
had witnessed in the Native Army were connected with pay, and 
in almost every instance the men only asked fdr what they were 
entitled to. He declared that perhaps * the greatest want of the Army 
^ was the want of a simple Pay Code, one that would unmistak-^ 
'ably show the pay of every rank in each branch, under 
'all circumstances. Half a ^\eet of paper ought to show 
' every soldier his rate of pay, by sea, by land, on leave, on the 
' staff, in hospital on duty, &c. There ought to be no donht on 
' the matter. At present there is great doubt, though there are 
' Volumes of Pay and Audit Regulations.’ For' though,’ we would 
substitute 'because.’ This cfying want seerais as far as ever 
from being supplied, and, until it is supplied, there will always 
be unexpected hardship, injustice, and discontent, if the jesult 
should even stop there. 

In a thoroughly constitutional civilized community, it is well 
to be on our guard against tod great exaltation of the military. 
Cedant arma togm is then a wise maxim, but in a country which 
is evidently held by the sword (though not governed by it) this 
becomes most unwise and impolitic. It was formerly an lionour 
for a native to servo in our ranks. Among other privileges a Sepoy 
on furlough had a right to be heard before other suitors in our 
civil courts. Mr. Kaye denies that ’these privileges were ever 
withdrawn, but they have been practically neglected. Every 
thing should be done to render the service both honourable and 
profitable, so as to make dismissal a heavy punishment. 

The first mutiny in the Bengal array was among the Euro¬ 
peans, and the sepoys followed their example, because they were 
offered a seventh instead of half the European share of a donative. 

. The Bengal officers mutinied in 1766, on their allowances being 
reduced. In 1805 the Madras sepoys being forbidden to wear their 
earrings and marks of caste, being required to shave' their 
chins and wear a leather cap, became discontented, and lisKf»ened 
to the emissaries of Tippoo’s sons. A sepoy who gave warning 
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was put-^ya irons. The result was the massacre of Vellore, 
and even after this, oflScers who took’decided measures of pre¬ 
caution by calling in * Europeans, or disarming untrustworthy 
troops, did so at the risk of their commissions. The discontent 
of the 47th Eegimentat Barrackporein 1824 was caused by their 
being required to find their own carriage cattle, and they were 
mown down at the order of Sir Edward Paget without proper 
explanation, conciliation,’ or warning, ^ They are your own men 
* whom you have been destroying,' was all that an old na¬ 
tive ofllcer could trust himself to say with reference to this 
event. 

History repeatgv:^self. There is the same story over and over 
again, of discontent excited by some real or supposed injustice, by 
some retrenchrnevit, by diminution of allowances, or interference 
with some right or privilege, (as by the annexation of Oude, or the 
► disbanding of an irregular Regiment, whereby the men lose proper¬ 
ty as well as pay,) by the dread of the ever famous greased car¬ 
tridges, which, though possibly^, never issued, were undouMedly 
prepared, and, by a remarkable .want of caution, the fat was 
supplied by a Brahmun firm Gungadhur Banerjea 'for Ar- 
' senal purposes,' when the substitution of the words, 'for 
' European troops' would have^ prevented the possibility of 
mistake. Thus’is the . fuel prepared, the spark that shall 
set it on fire is never far off. Emissaries from some prince who has 
been wronged are then listened to. It is remarkable that the 
emissaries of the Nana could not succeed in stirring up the sepoys 
until after the annexation of Oude, Warnings, whether from 
sepoys, officers, or Commanders-in-Chief, are then neglected, 
disbelieved, and rewarded with irons or insult, according to the 
station of the prophet of evil. 

The mutiny takes place, and the mutineers are joined by all 
the disaffected among the general population. There has never 
been any serious rebellion in India, unless there was also mutiny, 
but it was the deep rooted discontent caused by our oppressive 
revenue enactments which raised the whole of the North-West 
Provinces against us, and made them join the sepoys. In almost 
every case, had the Government foreseen even the possibility of 
such results from their own acts, they could easily have devised a 
remedy, as Sir Charles Napier did, by enlisting Ghoorkhas. Had 
they paid attention to the warning they received, they would have 
been prepared to meet or even to forestall the danger, and had they 
studied human nature, and especially the natures of the natives of 
IndiHy they would not have been guilty of those many errors of 
management which paved the way for mutiny, and which deprived 
them of their best weapons for meeting it. 
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Daring many years Government totally lost sight oKi^ fact,— 
perhaps they do not now always recollect it,—that their best hold 
on native troops is through the ofRcers. The sepoy has no affec¬ 
tion for Government, he is only to be led by personal influence, 
and this is most strongly the case with the most dangerous and 
useful classes in the army, the Afghans, Sikhs, and Ghoorkahs. 
These men are to be led and governed only by those whom they 
know and trust. And here we cannot but blame Mr. Kaye for 
allowing the assertion to pass without comment, even if he does 
not rather enforce it, that it was an advantage in some respects 
when our English oflScers commonly lived un^rthe dominion of 
Native women. He has only to consult any o|P|rey beard among 
the Native officers, to learn the intrigues, the corruption, the fa¬ 
vouritism, the imputation of bribery to the officer even when he 
was not personally guilty of it, to say nothing of the lowering of 
the whole moral tone of all who drank of this Circean cup, which * 
wer^fostored by this system. Hundreds of officers can testify that 
it is* 0 ^ by degrading themselves to the level of native morality, 
that they acquired influence aver their men, but by justice, sym¬ 
pathy, and kindness. It was the Government, which, by unwise 
centralization, detached the sepoys from their officers, and this 
result was not to be attributed,to the presence of English wives, 
or to frequent furloughs to Europe. The less n'aCive an officer is, 
the better; because the moreEnglish he is, the more pure in life, the 
more strict in conscience and honour, the more self-denying 
and devoted to his duty he will be. There is not a shadoV of 
doubt that Natives esteem and respect the Englishman who lives 
' according to his Book,* to a degree they never feel towards 
one who imitates their own vices. For years before the mutiny 
Government had done every thing to diminish the influence of 
the officers by lessening their authority, depriving them of the 
power of promotion, and even at one time, on the Madras side, 
by receiving reports from a native spy in each Regiment re¬ 
garding the officers. They encouraged lax discipline. Mutiny 
was passed over in many cases as a venial offence, flogging was 
abolished in the native army, and instead of the strictest dis¬ 
cipline and an even-handed justice, there was weak temporizing 
with guilt, an^ petty parsimonious tampering with pay. One 
of the first effects of the mutiny was to bring about a partial res¬ 
toration of power to the officers, and this,—so far as it has been al¬ 
lowed to go,—with the happiest results. 

This diminution of influence was undoubtedly the main cause 
of the diminution of interest felt by officers iu their ‘.prbfiiission. 
No wonder an officer felt indifferent to his Regiment wh^ he 
could neither reward nor punish, but it is a fact, that as soon as 
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he obtaiilj^jr/ command of an Irregular corps in which he had 
more freedom of action, he plunged into his work heart and 
soul, was every day for hours on parade or in the lines, and 
learnt to take the liveliest interest in all that concerned his 
men, 

One fertile source of fatal blunders and mismanagement has 
been appointing old Euglish officers who know nothing whatever 
of India to high military^ommand. Hence innumerable mis¬ 
takes. For instance, Lord William Bentinck required the sepoys 
to salute with their left hands as well as with the right. Every one 
acquainted with n^ves knows that the left hand is considered 
so utterly unclean, 4Pit it is the greatest insult to salute with it. 
Consequently a sepoy who respected his officer would cross the 
road in order to puSs him on his left, and thus salute with the 
right hand, and on meeting an officer whom he disliked, he would 
gladly avail himself of this excuse to insult him. But the sepoys 
never dared to salute a native officer with the left hand. 

The abolition of corporal punishment in the native army, while 
the sepoys might see their European comrades flogged on the 
next parade ground, was a measure bordering on insanity. 

Mr. Kaye excuses Lord Dalhousie for having refused to listen 
to tlio numerous warnings and remonstrances be received on 
the critical state of the native army, on the plea that offi¬ 
cers of experience differed from each other. Doubtless there were 
great differenoes of opinion on many points, but on some all 
f)fficers of experience and thoughtfulness were agreed; and on 
this one, above all, tlmt the only way of managing the sepoys 
was by personal influence (as was shown in the case of Colonel 
Oran, quoted by Mr. Kaye, whose Regiment offered to follow him 
to Europe) on the part of their officers; that personal influence 
could scarcely be maintained without personal power; and that 
Government should increase and not weaken this. Another point 
on whicli all true soldiers were unanimous, was the necessity of 
strict discipline, without which, to use the words of an official re¬ 
port some years before the mutiny,' an army of mercenaries must 
‘ degenerate into Strelil zes, Janissaries, or Praetorian guards.' The 
reward this officer got for his plain speaking was a reprimand from 
Government, hacked by another from the Court of Directors. 
Many others experienced the same treatment, and perhaps offi¬ 
cers never met with less support than under Lord Dalhousie's 
Government. A third point was the necessity of so dealing 
with the sepoy that his confidence in Government should never 
he shaken. "His pay and his rights should have been sacred. 

On these points there was no difference of opinion. Yet the 
Government, especially under Lord Dalhousie, acted in defiance of 
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these maxims, and when the sepoys lost all confidence ii^heir rules, 
the officers were in most cases, buthy no fault of their own, power¬ 
less to overpersuade the troops. They might have made the fa¬ 
mous reply of the last Earl of Douglas, when the sovereign who 
had kept him in a monastery called upon him in his own ^tre- 
mity, for the assistance of his great name:—^The king has kept 
* both me and his gold under lock and key too long. Neither of 
' us can now help him.^ * 

The mania of over-centralization, of retaining all power in liis 
hands, and wishing to do every thing himself, must, in siieli 
an Empire as that of India, be productive of infinite evil, whene¬ 
ver it lay hold of a Governor-General. It ^st end in breaking 
down his health,, if in failure of no other sort. A captain cannot 
both command his ship and tar the rigging. - 

Mr. Kaye's sketch of the manner in which Lord Dal- 
housie alienated the princes of India, and with them, to a great 
extent, their subjects, by his arbitrary denial of the right of 
adoptive sons to succeed, and by grasping annexations, is, like 
all else that he writes, cleainand interesting. But on this, as on 
so many other points, lie shies when he comes at conclusions 
within sight of a coroilarv. He shows that the Maliommedari 
rulers had never interfered wjth the succession of adoptive sons, 
and that it was 'reservetl for the British' to propound the 
novel doctrine of * the right of lapse.' Lord Dalhousie, by a 
quibble unworthy of his pen, was fond of asserting that when 
a Prince left no issue, he left no Aeir, a transparent fallacy 
which has only to be applied to the case of George IV. to prove 
its absurdity. Here again, though the opinion of the writer is evi¬ 
dent, he passes over Lord Dalhoiisiu's plausible assertions with¬ 
out dissection or confutation, instead of asking by what right the 
Governor-General introduced a new and unheard of claim to pre¬ 
vent an adopted son from succeeding. Indeed Mr. Kaye seems ra¬ 
ther to favour the distinction between rhe right of adopting a son, 
and the right of the son to be the heir of his father. In his very 
novitiate. Lord Dalhousie despised the deliberate judgment of Sir 
George Clerk in^ the case of Sattara, just as he afterwards refused 
to listen to sound principles, to the wise and jnst maxims laid 
down by Colonel Low, (a statesman whose character, • high 
as it has always stood, must rise higher and higher on the perusal of 
each of his minutes,) to the remonstrances of Mr. Mansel, Resident 
at Nagpore, w'ho proved his sincerity by resigning the service, and 
to the deliberate opinions of such men as Colonel Sleeman and 
Sir Henry Lawrence in regard to Oude. Botif* of these 
experienced administrators agreed with General Low in opposing 
annexation. 
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All tlir-iO advised that we should take the manaireinent of 
the country into our own hands. This ,was due to the unt'or- 
tunaie [>eo{>le, for our protection hud enabled the kings of 
Oude to exercii^ an unlimited amount of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion, un tempered hy the norntal remedy for despotism,—assassi¬ 
nation, or revolt. Our interference had Increased the misery 
of the people, chiefly hy .securing impunity to the ruler, but aUo 
by deteriorating him, and it was now needful to find a remedy. 
A treaty had been signed in 1837, and although disallowed by 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, yet the Court of 
Tiueknuw wassuffe^l to suppose it valid, and it had been quoted 
as being so by tbe’Hesident. To set it aside and bringTorward 
the plea of invalidity for the first time eighteen years after, 
eau only he likened to the act of Henry VIII. in repudiating Anne 
of Cleves on pretence of his own non-consent t<> tlie mamage 
contract. Neither General Low, General Sleeman, nor Sir Henry 
Ljiwreuce approved of annexation. Their view was, that we 
should govern the country for the benefit of the king and his 
people, and as far as possible and d)y native agency, and that 
not a rupee should go into our treasury. Lord Dalhousie deter¬ 
mined to take the revenues; and this measure was sanctioned 
by all tbe Home authorities, with tlie Queen’s Ministers at their 
head. ’ * 

How the confiscation of Jhansi was avenged is written in 
characters of blood. Under precisely similar circumstances 
Lord Auckland had maintained the right of snccession and had 
done justice, whei'e Lord Dalhousie had done the contrary. 
Colonel Lord only succeeded in saving Kerowlie owing to tlie 
support of Sir Frederick Currie and the Court of Directors. 
8 jil,tara, Nagpore, and Oudh were swallowed up by tbe same 
imluillowed greed for annexation,—the same contempt for the 
prescriptive rights of Native Princes. We have already alluded 
to the fact that even the Nana failed in all his attempts to 
corrupt the Sepoys until after Oude bad been annexed. 

No one can put facts and explanations together more clearly 
or in a more interesting shape than Mr. Kaye, when it is his ob¬ 
ject to do so, and bis fourth chapter on the manner in Which we 
alienated the higher classes throughout India is one of the best 
in the book. It is the heaviest charge against, and, impliedly, 
tlie most emphatic condemnation of, government by an uncon 
trolled Civil Service, we have ever read. He shows the change 
which took place between the generous and wise system of siieb 
men as Sir' John Malcolm, Lord Hastings, Mount-Stuart El- 
7 >hinst(fne, Mr. Robertson of the North-West Provinces, Sir G. 
Clerk, Mi*. Mansel, Sir Heury Lawrence, and others, and that of 
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Mr. Thoniaaon, Mr. Bird, Lord Dalhousie, and his folWrers,—the 
great body of the Haylebury Civil Service. The former knew 
that to manage the people you most inflaence their nobles. 
They were well aware that when a nation is rfdaced to a dead 
level, without an aristocracy, it may give l^s trouble in ordinary 
times, because men of rank and wealth are necessarily more in¬ 
dependent, more bold in expressing their opinions, and stand¬ 
ing up for their rights, than those who poor, uneducated, or 
dependent. The former are therefore much more troublesome 
to Government oiP&cials (nearly as much so as English settlers), 
and consequently generally make themselves unpopular witli 
those accustomed to the servility of NArire Omlahs. But 
let the populace once lake hold of some idea, however foolish 
or irrational, and the official will be found powerless to deal 
with them. Every herdsmen knows the necessity of having 
the lordly bull to march at the head of the herd, to keep it 
in order, but he would utterly decline the conduct of a crowd of 
affrighted calves, who, with tails erect, would scour madly over 
the plain, whilst, under the'Conduct of a leader, they would wait 
patiently by the side of their mothers in the centre of tlie herd, 
even to receive the charge of a tiger. 

It may be stated as an axiom, that, excepting tlie'criminal 
classes, there is never any very widediffeience in tlie characteris¬ 
tics of different ranks of the same people. The noli and well 
educated Bengali does not differ so much in character frpm his 
peasant countryman, as the latter does from a peasant, Rajpoot or 
Mahratta. Certain national traits are common to all classes, and 
serve to bind them together. But the native gentleman, is more 
open to reason from an English gentleman than is a poor villager, 
lie has more character to lose, he values move highly the good 
opinion of Government, and of the Europeans with whom he is 
brought into contact. It is therefore impolitic to deprive ourselves 
of the assistance of an upper class, to say nothing of its being un¬ 
just, and of injustice always being folly. The result of the degrada¬ 
tion of the native aristocracy has beeS to place power and influ¬ 
ence in a far .inferior class of men,—men without rank, 
without family pride, without reputation, unknown to the districts 
they serve in, who, having no name and no character to forfeit, 
will take eight, or four, and even two anna bribes, but sly, sub¬ 
servient, well versed in the arts of blinding their European mas¬ 
ter, and of leading him hlind-fold towards their own objects. 
A man of high standing, though he may not be morally better, is 
by the very fact of his position raised above many oT the most 
degrading practices, and is far more likely to deal justice 
to those beneath him, because his interests are not concerned 
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in the raaUer. Moreover the native aristocracy has immense in¬ 
fluence among their countrymen. Is it not wise to enlist that in¬ 
fluence on our side, by opening to them an honourable CJireer in 
both our Civil and Military Services, rather than turn it en¬ 
tirely against us ? In order to do this we must at first re¬ 
quire less stringent examinations. Our Deputy Magistrates, 
Vakeels, and other native oflicials, are, generally, sharp quick 
witted lads of low family who have been trained and crammed to 
pass the examinations required. If we want a higher class of 
men, we must at Jirst be less strict in examinations, but we shall 
get a better raw m^rial. 

Mr. Kaye giv^ro lucid sketch of the settlement of the 
North-West, of the attack on the prescriptive rights of the Ta- 
lookdars (or hereditary farmers of revenue), of the systematic 
depression of the native nobles, the resumption of old heredi¬ 
tary grants, even those which had been bestowed by Hastings 
and Lord Lake for gallant and faithful services, and of the Inam 
Commission at Bombay,—which in fivfe years resumed twenty-one 
thousand out of the thirty-five thousmid estates, whose titles they 
professed to enquire into. He touches on the crying injustice of 
the law of Sale, by which estates were put up for debts of a 
few shillings. He shows that this system was not initiated 
by Lord Dalhousle, but * confirmM and extended hy him. 
He shows how we not only deprived natives of high social posi¬ 
tion, their lauds, property, and influence, but thrust them out 
from all profitable and honourable emplpyraent instead of treating 
them with respect, maintaining their rights, and attracting them 
to the service of the State. He proves that by so doing we only in¬ 
curred their hatred, but that likewise of their hereditary followers 
and retainers, over whom we could not succeed in destroying their 
influence. The modern uncivil mode of behaving to natives has 
arisen partly from the inferiority of the class whom we have rais¬ 
ed to ofljcial positions of respectability. The Native Amlah in 
former times were more gentlemanly, less subservient, but more 
respectful, and it was more easy to show them courtesy and 
respect. Mr. Kaye takes pains to assure us that the most hard and 
unjust measures were done * conscientiously'. Indeed the motto 
of 'his book might be:— 

For Brutus is ui honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men. 

But what is the. use of conscience if it does not keep us from 
doing wrong.? If we have no right to impute bad motives to one 
who does a good action, we have none to attribute good motives 
to tho«e who do ill. All a historian has to pronounce judgment 
upon are public acts. We must look at what is done, hot at 
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what is said. No man ever brought forward more plausible mo¬ 
ral grounds for the greatest political immorality than did Lord 
Ibilhousie. 

The Government professed indeed their desire to protect the 
poor, and it was doubtless true, but that gave them no 
right to oppress tlie rich. Mr. Kaye quotes Henry Lawrence^s 
saying, *The doctrine now is, that it not to knock 

'down and plunder every native Prince,^ and he shows that this 
was the prevailing tone of the majority, and that any one 
who meelsly ventured to ask, ' how would you like it yourself?' 
was reproached in language little short of that which might be 
fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor; tha^ie most influential 
portion of the Press supported the Governor-Generars views 
and insisted on the duty of universal usurpation, although some 
pointed out that ' should confiscation of rent-free land sjuead 
'to those provinces from which our Army is recruited, we shall 
' very soon have to trust to British troops alone But all warnings 
W'ere in vain. One after anotl<>er the advocates of a generous 
policy were made to sutler ""for their principles. Henry Law¬ 
rence himself, that true specimen of Christian chivalry, after 
fighting 'every losing battle for the old Chiefs and Jagliemiars 
' with entire disregard for kis own interest, at last left the 

* Punjab dentcvl all over with defeats and disappointments, 

* honourable scars in the eyes of bystanders/ yea, and of the 
angels in heaven ! 

Will it he believed that after so ably summing up the real causes 
of the mutiny, after showinghow we had alienated prince and land¬ 
holder, how we had destroyed all confidence in onr fidelity to Trea¬ 
ties, and in our respect ior vested rights, and even in our pecu¬ 
niary honesty, Mr. Kaye condescends to dwell on the pseudo 
causes of disaffection which were brought forward by the aii- 
tichristian party among the English in India,—such as our 
interference with the power of the Brahmans by education, and 
by permitting the re-marriage of Hindoo widows ; by the intro¬ 
duction of Kail ways and Telegraphs • and by the preaching of 
Missionary officers? We fear that the antichristian spirit of 
the late Court of Directors is not wholly ex-tinct in the present 
Indian Council, and that Mr. Kaye, in despite of his former 
works, has been in some degree infected by it. The grand defect 
of his book is tjie one we noticed at the beginning of this article, 
-—his failure to distinguish between danger incurred by doing 
right, and danger incurred by doing w^rong. Supposing that 
the zealous propagation of female education, the limitation of so 
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gfross an abnse as Kulin polygamy, the introduction of the Rail¬ 
way, the support of efforts for the conversion of tlie heathen had 
boon really <laniL?evous, were we to put a stop to all these things, 
were we, for very fear, to shirk our plain duty ? 

Btit we deny emphatically that these things were dangerous. 
Some classes of natives tniglit and did ob’eot to them, but would 
the army ever have risen on behalf of Kulin polygamy, would 
the Princes have taken up arms against female schools or the 
remarriiige of widows, or would the villagers have been aggrieved 
by Officers preaching in the bazars ? It is a curious fact that a 
Bengalee Brabman. Dukhinarunjan Mookerjee, publicly denied 
in the papers that wssionary efforts had had any thing to do with 
tlie mutiny. It is another fact that the Regiment from'which 
Colonel Wheler hsltl latt-Iy been removed, and to which he had 
preached for years, stood almost alone in its fidelity. It is also 
a fact that the sepoys never complained of any Officer preaching 
to them. The Natives are not fools. They must have known 
wliat they had to complain of,and,the Ooverninent was the sole 
object of their complaints. They knew quite well that no one 
could make them listen to a Missionary or even to an officer 
except by tbeir own free will, but they were full of suspi- 
cion of w}»at the authorities m\ght be doing in the dark. 
That which is open and above board they understand. They 
never accused Missionaries of plotting against their caste with 
bone djist or pig's fat, because they knew and trusted the Mission¬ 
aries, and in many cases, the latter were the only Europeans who 
retained any influence. But natives did not trust the Government, 
and it was the Qoveninient they accused ofplotting against their 
religion. A Brahman Jemadar stated openly to Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence, * that for ten years past, the Goverriment bad been engaged 
‘in measures for the forcible, or rattier fraudulent, conversion of 
‘ all the Natives.’ 

It may be thought that we are hard upon the Government for 
thus dwelling on their errors, but what use would it l>e to 
confine ourselves to pointing out solely the defects of the 
native character, its suspiciousness, its fanatiewra, the barba¬ 
rism in various forms which forms so large an element in it ? 
If a statue is faulty, we blame the sculptor, and not tlie defects 
of the marble. If discord is produced, we find fault with the 
musician, and not with the jangling instrument. If agriciiltnre 
is ill understood J^nd ill carried out, we address the farmer.. 
Here in India we have a stubborn soil, and a climate subject to 
storms and hurricanes; we cannot alter these things, but we 
can meet them. We can improve our modes of cultivation, 
we can take precautions and measures of prevention, and look 
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to God for a Mossing on the works of our bands. We have 
spoken plainly of our own errors from the conviction that the 
lessons of Mutiny have not been lost upon os nationally, because 
too, we would hope that those errors will serve as a warning 
for the future; that here and in England, they will be well me¬ 
ditated over by those to whom Providence has entrusted or may 
entrust the destinies of this teeming country. ‘Justice, said a 
great orator in the House of Commons, justice is truth in se¬ 
ction, and I demand it from the noble lord.' It is this Justice, 
this Truth in action, that we demand for all those, of high as 
well as of low degree, who come under the denomination of na¬ 
tives of Hindostan. 

There are some other glaring defects in Mr. Kaye's narrative 
which it is incumbent upon us to notice. 'For a writer who 
had at his disposal so many means of arriving at the truth, 
he is strangely inaccurate. He tells us, for instance, in the 
first three lines of his second chapter, that ‘ three years after 
‘ his arrival in India, Dalhousie had brought to a close two 
' great military campaigns, and had captured two great provinces,' 
—tlione provinces beinjr the Punjab and Pegu,—the latter of 
whiclv, he tolls us in the first chapter, was annexed in 1849. 
Now, all this is grossly inaetcuratc. The Ihinnese war was 
not begun till l85;i, nor Wought to a close till 1853, more 
than five years afier Lord Dalhousie had assumed tlie reins of 
Government. Equally incorrect is he when he asserts, in the 
first lines of his fitth chapter, that 'after this,' that is, after 
the Dalhousie and Napier quarrel, 'there was a season of 
'quiet. The remaining years of Lord Dalhousie's administra- 
' tioii passed away without any further military outlireak to 
'disturb his rooted conviction of the fidelity of the sepoy.' 
Mr. Kaye makes this assertion in the face of the fact that in 
] 85:1, the 88th Light Infantry was invited to proceed to 
Burma, and lhat it refused, and that Lord Dalhousie, fearful, 
of even seeming to admit, by any ^ act of his own, that Sir 
Charles Napier had been right in his estimate of the dis- 
a(lection prevailing amongst the sepoys, passed over this con¬ 
tempt of discipline in silence. It would seem as if there had 
been almost a^deliherate purpose on Mr. Kaye’s part, to bring 
the Burmese expedition and all its attendant circumstances 
witliin the first three years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
in order to screen him from tl]^ condemnation which events 
must award to him for the part he took in the great Napier 
controversy, and to justify him for his opinion, given in his 
final minute, on the condition of the sepoy in 1856. Bu4, these 
are not the only instances in which Mr. Kaye shows liow consti- 
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infcionally unfit he is to be the historian of this moving* passage 
in Indian 11 istory. He speaks of the sepoy as a man imbued 
witli a ‘ passion for glory' and with a * strong sense of military 
‘ pride', whilst no language is too strong to express his sense of 
the low morality and base instincts of the English soldier. 
But this is not all. We could point to many passages in which 
he shows himself afraid to speak out,—to point the logical 
conclusions at which his mind has arrived. He is, and has 
been, too closely connected with many of the actors in the 
great drama, to write of them with impartiality. Hence 
we have fancy p^traits of many men, living and dead. 
Indiscriminate pra® is showered upon people of influence, as 
well as upon these who are generally regarded with veneration 
by the Indian public. It is a great, a striking, an irremediable 
limit of Mr. Kaye, that he endeavours, no matter of whom or 
on what subject he is writing, to ascertain the tone of the public 
mind, and, regardless of truth, to write up to that tone. Tliat 
is the great defect of all Mr. Kaye's works. They appear to 
be written to order. There is no individuality about them; no 
, impress of the mind of the author. They appear rather 
to emanate from a machine. Nowhere consequently do we find 
those distinct and matured opinionsi which we have a right to look 
for from one who is supp’osed to have mastered the subject 
on which he is writing. There is rather a jumble of the various 
and varying opinions of the several gentlemen connected with 
India of whom Mr. Kaye is the mouthpiece. Any coroll^y 
to these opinions is, as we have before observed, strictly avoided. 
The result is most unsatisfactory. The work itself is not a His¬ 
tory. As a compilation of opinions and statements ;is to the 
causes of the mutiny it is doubtless valuable, and in that sense it 
will be useful to the future historian of the great Indian Mutiny, 
and who, we trust, will possess more independence, more im¬ 
partiality, and a keener sense of the dignity of History, than 
have been granted to Mr. Kaye. 
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Airr. V.—1. Jomporendmah hy Fuqueer Khairooddeen Maho¬ 
med Allahabadi ; Persian m, s. 

2 . Ferishta^s History of Kings of Joimpore, translated hy Briggs. 

W ERE a new arrival in India plung-ed into a Mofu^sil station 
without a preliminary stewing to iiullfrerence in Calcutta, 
he would wonder much to see how every Wiy ^ doesn’t know/ 
Fresh from a country where every hamlet ^is its topographical 
history, and every church its guide book, where the dilticulty is 
not how to get some local guidance so much as how to avoid 
being nauseated with it, he cannot quite make out how his 
cousin—a boyish antiquarian who was groat on lychnoscopes and 
hunted long and short work by scent—should care notiiing for 
the date or the builder of the noble mosque, solo ornament of 
the evil-smelling town, ortho tombs or mined palace which break 
the drear level of the neighbouring plain. Yet if his lot be ca^t 
in one of the few stations distinguished by having a history, lie 
is not much better off. Still everybody ‘ doe.'^n’t know/ l)ut 
has heard that all events connected'with the place are recorded 
in some manuscript nobody has ever seen. The sjKtrling ground 
and the doings of the penultimate magistrate are subjects on 
which all are eloquent; the local history is a sealed book if a 
man be not content with the vaguenesses of the half educated 
court moonshees. Patient enquiry discovers the owner of the 
Avished for volume, and though he makes no ditficully in lend¬ 
ing it, the cup of knowledge is still hard to drain; it is a cento 
of Persian historians aggregated without criticism, on a plan 
which by incessant repetilion wearies our student, till he throws 
the study by in despair, or translates, collates, digests, and 
rearranges, till he looks proudly on,what may lead another to 
build on his foundation a real history of the favoured city. 

Such is the service we would now do to Jounpore, a city in¬ 
teresting from its noble remains, fortunate in being unblest with 
a mythical antiquity, and in having been already favoured’ with 
a native historian. Khairooddeen Mahommed was descended 
from a family which had migrated from Allahabad to Renares. 
Having been appointed the second chief magistrate of Benares, 
lie became known to Mr. Welland, and, having at his instigation 
written the Bulwuntnameh, accompanied him, just appointed to 
the new magistracy of Jounpore, to his new station. Whether 
our chronicler was indebted for his education to the schools of 
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Jounporo is not clear, but as soon as his* patron^s in tell iff on t 
CMiriosity led to enquiries touching tlie noble remains of his new 
charge, Fuqueer Mahommed volunteered such an account as 
should set curiosity at rest. The fruit of his labour was the work 
wliich forms the back-bone—so to say—of the present article. 

Although more than one edition of his chronicle exist, they 
are alike in a point of contrast with other native hooks,—the ab- 
senct? of all parside of learning. Indeed, it is not easy to guess the 
authors on whom he probably depends. lie names but two works, 
Miratool Asrar and Towareekh Moorayimi, and those in a way 
suggesting that tl^ju* use was exceptional; he was apparently 
without access to F^ishtah, as several facts mentioned even in 
that early edition which Colonel Briggs translated are not found 
in our chronicle,* wnileonthe other hand so many particulars are 
given of the foundation of the different buildings, and of their 
history down to the middle of the sixteenth century, that one can¬ 
not but suspect him to have had at liand a guide book of some 
antiquity. In the following pagfcs however we have preferred 
hnilding our history on Ferislita, partly as aocessible, through 
the labour of Colonel Briggs,* to the ordinary reader, and part ly 
because bis acknowledged authority may make the tale more 
acceptable. . , * , 

ICuough has been said as preface. Nor shall we loiter long 
over the pre-historic ages. Tliough consideration of the legends, 
and the present distribution, of clans might give matter for a 
theory as t o the importance, and direction, of each wave of the 
cr.nf|uest which by degrees swept the aborigines from the land, 
ycit it would he hut a theory, and the so long desired work 
of Sir Henry Elliott, which is now said to be passing through 
ihe press, makes such an attempt a folly. Thus much, however, 
may he written boldly, that in the earliest times the region of 
Jounporo was held by the Bhurs, that aboriginal people of whose 
civilization we catch glimpses by no moans suiting our idea of 
tliem as derived from the sight of tlieir outcast descendants. 
Tt!et wliat trace they have loft of their long occupation it is liard 
to say. Along Burna bank are the sites of large cities, destroy¬ 
ed by fire, perhaps when Brahminism won its final victories; oil 
Goomti hank stood vast temples which perished in the first 
inroad of the Mussulman ; but what founders, and what anti¬ 
quity, these cities and temples boasted none can now say. 

Yet a local legend gives a hint of one stage of the great con¬ 
flict, when tbe aborigines were falling, yet not wholly subdued. 

’* It ifill he convenient in a note at this point to explain soinen’hat more 
fully tlu* shape in which our chief authority the Jouiiporenarauh is found. 
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* When the great Ramclmnder ruled in Ajoeddhia^ there dwelt, 
'in the noak of Goomti where now Jounpore stands, the giant 
' demon Kerar.* And, whereas the highways were unsafe by reason 
' of his violence, Kamchunder in person marched against him, and 
' having vanquished him in single combat, left the giant’s trunk 
' lying as a memorial and a warning, but flung his limbs and 
' head to the corners of heaven. Yet over the trunk the de- 

* men’s followers built a temple, there paying divine honours to 
' their lost lord.’ Thus the legend; but we, translating it, 
suspect the truth to be that in some battle here the Bhur hero 
fell before the might of the invader, and tWhonour his sorrow¬ 
ing clansmen paid to his remains in time s^mpressed his ene¬ 
mies, that they, giving a different reason, in t^me paid the same 
worship. 


According to the original plan this work was to have been in four parts, 
the first being a history of the rulers of Jounpore, and the second of the build¬ 
ings, while the third was to give^ tue names, areas, and population of the 
Mohullas, with the names of their founders, and the fourth was merely to be 
a distance table. With this fourth part we have never met; the third is not 
part of that early edition which seems really to have been presented to Mr. 
Welland, and is of no value; it may however be noted therefrom that 
the chronicler calculates the population of. the city by allowing five head 
to each house. Of the remaining two parts are two editions, the earlier that 
presented to Mr. Welland, containing certain particulars about works near 
the town and certmn proposals touching the restoration of existing ^euiains 
which are wanting in the later; and the later, to which only the contributor 
to Thornton’s Gazetteer seems to have had access. To the copy of the latter 
which we have used is appended a kind of notebook of information which 
doubtless would have been absorbed in a latter edition; several authors 
are quoted as well as some facts which the chronicler might have learnt 
from eye witnesses. The Bulwuntnameh should have told much of the 
state of Jounpore in the latter half of last century; it is little mure fertile 
than the early Regulations. 

* Peroz found here a temple dedicated to Kerarheer within the lands 
of Mouzah Kerara. The Hindoos named the new fort Kerarkot, and the 
ground adjoining to the north is still known as Mob alia Kerara. An 
equally probable interpretation of the myth is that Kerar names, not a 
single hero, but a clan of Bhurs. Elliott names Kerar as a still existing 
Bhur state. Kerakut, the eastern pergunnah of Jounpore, may be by some 
thought to derive its name fgaarsi Kerarkot) from the same clan.. Still 
under the southern wall of the fort is the shrine of Kerarheer partly 
covered by the stones of the fallen wall, but still the scene of worship 
whose offerings are supposed to be some Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 a month, a sum 
probably doubled for a few days after the failure o.f the first mine which 
was to blow up that corner of the fort, for, somewhat to the annoyance of 
the engineer, the natives said that Kerar was stronger thkn. the English 
powder. The object worshipped is a large stone hearing a rude resemblance 
to the upper part of a human trunk, smeared thickly with turmfiric and 
the like, so that it is impossible to say what kind of stone it may be. 
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Tlien for ages we have not even the light of a myth. Mr, 
Ommaney indeed found in Bnndelcund an inscription which 
spoke of a Yavanapura on the Goomti^ and this lie identiiied 
with Jounpore. In this he was certainly wrong, for there can 
have been no town of any size here when Salar Masaiid Ghazi 
destroyed the temples of that ancient town to which, three 
centuries later, was given the new name of Zuffrabad j but as the 
ancient name of the (Ratagurh) fort only of that city has been 
preserved, the inscription may refer to it. Buddhism seems to 
have been strong here, for the temples remaining even to the 
Mussulman period were undoubtedly Buddhist, and of sufficient 
magnificence not fliy to furnish materials for the conquerors' 
mosques, but supply models even for the details of their decora¬ 
tion. For miles ift the southern corner of the district, between 
the brooks Bussohie and Buina, are found the sites of cities 
destroyed by fire, of whose former grandeur the peasant mil 
toll, though now but scant traces, yet those Buddhists are left of 
them. But as the dawn of our present history draws on, we find 
the country subject to the princes of Benares, as in mythic times 
it seems to have been to those of Ajooddhia i and with Benares 
it fell finally under the sceptre of the Mussulman when Shahab- 
uddin defeated Jyechundra. No^ that Shahahuddin was pro¬ 
bably the first general of his faith’ who had triumphed so far 
to the eastward. Of the terrible Mahmud, indeed, no march 
farth^ east than Kalinjer is recorded, and we may be sure that, 
had he taken Benares, history would not have been silent, and 
Shahabuddin's 4,000 camel loads of spoil would have graced an 
earlier triumph. But the fame of such a city cannot but have 
reached the great iconoclast's ears, and nothing is more probable 
than that he would send forth such a force as he could spare tn 
lay waste the lands of the idolaters. Therefore we yield ready 
credence to the tale of those historians whom our chronicle 
follows, and say that Salar Masaud Ghazi, sister's son to 
Mahmood, starring from Kunouj, overran much of the country 
north of Ganges, carrying his ravages to the gates of Benares, 
and destroying the temples of Ziiflrabad, before meeting his 
death, in the prime of youth, in battle with the infidel at 
BehYaich. 

But we are travelling beyond the record.- Salar Masaud 
Ghazi is a personage little more historical than Ramchundcr 
himself, and the temples of Zuffrabad may have been among 
the thousand Shahahuddin boasted he had overthrown. Blit 
whatever ’the date of their overthrow, that probably is the date 
of th« first foundation of Jounpore. The prince who dwelt in 
Ratagurh, sickened with the desolation round his walls, built 
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for liirnsolf a pained* and temples a few miles to the west, on a 
spot somewhat more secluded, ou the north bank of Goorati 
and near the old temple of Keraibeer. In the two centuries and 
a lialf which elapsed between the conquest by Shahubuddin 
and the accession of I'croz Shall, many fine buildin2;s had 
risen in the new city, untroubled by wars, or by the Mussul¬ 
man occupants of the mother city, which by decrees was passing’ 
wliolly into the hands of the invaders. In the reign of Alauddin, 
about the heginning of the fourteenth century of our era, and 
the seventh of the Mussulman, one Sheikli Booddhun converted^ 
into a mosque, still standing, the only tenia^le former ravagers 
had spared; and, hut few years later heiCdied, and here was 
buried the local * Light of Hiudostan,’ wlioae still CKtani tornh 
was built by Zufur Khan, the new founder'of ZuffVabad, • and 
apparently the first Governor of Jounpore. 

As there was frequent intercourse between the court Delhi and 
the semi-independent princes of Lukhnowty, and as tlic main 
road, crossing Ganges at some, ford not far west of the present 
city of Fnrnickahad, ran through Zulfrabad and Benares, many 
artned and many peacetul parties of Mussulmans had visited the 
])liice between the plundering foray of Shahahuddin, and that 
long halt of Feroz in which was foundecl the present city of Joun- 


* As Fer.ru8son seems convinced that nowhere have the h'lussiilmans 
appropriated a Ibiddliist Imildinj; without rcDonstruction, it soeins sontewlmt 
biild to assort that a Iniilding which he possibly visited is an exception. Hut, 
when treatin" of tlic A tala iiiusjid, he gives, as the sole reason for his Hi Ink in**" 
that vcconstiuded. that certain conspicuous jiarts are uiidonhtcdly Sarai'cm;, 
But at y.iiflrahad tliore are no such parts. The roof is flat, and the interior is 
a hall eighteen feet high, nine bays deep (from east to west) and seven 
broad (from north to south). The outer ranges of coluiniis arc donlflc, 
and plain walls close the spaces between the outmost. The sfiuare pillars 
are somewhat, irregularly placed towards the western sides ; the aisle runnirn'' 
frfim the door to qibleh \< eight foet six inches broad, tiie others six feet six 
inches; the greater breadth of this centre aisle is the only thing about the place 
sugge.stive of Mussulman interference in*its construction for the ureli 
which once finished the front may have been, and probably was, addeil 
even after the Jounpore mosques were built. The real date of Sheikh 
Boddhun’s interference cannot be told with aoeuvacy; the stone on which 
his dedicalion carved Cell from the front and is lost, but the inscription 
is said to have given a verse from which certain words w'eru picked to give 
the date A, II. Bj’Ji, hut Alauddin Khilji, is said to have been named as 
the then rulci’, and his accession dates half a century later Syhruff Jehangir, 
a foreign saint who died here in the autumn of 1,^97, had lodged in this mosque. 
The Ziifuv Khan mentioned below was probably Zufuv Khan Farsy, who, 
coming from Sonargam in Bengal two yefivs hidbie that inroad In' which 
Jmmpore was founded, was made Naib Wu7.eor, and twenty years later 
Wiizeer; he betrayed liis master and disappears suddenly. But FerishU 
names several others and gels confused among them. 
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poro. Tmloed that was^ perliaps, not a lii\st visit ovon to l^’oroz, 
i'or when in 1355 he marched against llaji Elias of Lukhnowty, 
who had extended his kinjrdom westward even to the j^ates of 
Benares, he probably passed through Zuffrabad at least on his 
homeward march. But when (*A. D. 1359) lie was tnov- 
iTiir aiiainst the successor of his old rival, he was overtaken 
by the rains in Zuffrabad, and there halted till autumn. Some¬ 
thing is recorded of the business which occupied the king at 
this jilace. First, he despatched an embassy to the prince 
against’nrhom he was marching, but, though llie envoy sent, in 
return brought ri^presents, among wliich are mentioned five 
elephants, an offeri*which the enstoin of those and later times 
seems to have considered a confession of inferiority, the weather 
only delayed the king’s march. Next, he received a second embassy 
from the Khalif of Egypt; the ambassador chosen was a strange 
one, for he was an old rival, and his banisliment was almost the 
first aet of Feroz, when he felt himself firmly seated on the 
llirbne ; the former offences, however, of the subject were cloaked 
by the dignity of the ambassador, and Slieikzada Bostanny 
was graciously received and honoured with tire title of Azirnool- 
inoolk. Further in tlie camp was prince Futteh Khan, then a 
child of seven, thut eldest^ and best beloved son, whose death 
fifteen years later plunged Feroz into such uncontrollable grief", 
and tlie emj)ire into so severe troubles. At this time the father 
was thinking much of his. son’s training, and though, in the 
next season’s march, his fondness conferred on the child the 
ensigns of royalty, his care at the same time appointed proper 
tutors for his education. 

The idea of founding a city in the neighbourhood which 
might form a proper basis of operation for future campaigns 
was probably conceived at this time ; for though his march was 

* Tliough there can be no real doubt as to the ohronolo£jy, it is 
not wholly undisputed. The chronoioler first speaks vaguely, but as 
assuiniiig the ]ilace to have been founded by Feroz about A. H. 700 
(A. 1 ). ; in another place he gives the date plainly jis A. H. 

772 , but says it is recorded by Abjud in the words Shuhur Jounporc, which give 
the yuai’ 770 . Ferishta speaks of the halt at Zuffrabad on the eastward luarcli 
in 760, and at ‘Zuffrabad and Jounpore’ on the return in 761 ; tho 
‘ Jcbanai'a’ says that Feroz founded the city on his eastward march, the 
chronicler and Tareekh Mahomraedi (the latter giving the date A. H. 775) on 
his return. But for this direct as.sertioii one would have inclined to give 
the work to tho eastward inarch; the ‘ Jehanara,’ says the king, had marched, 
by Beraich, perliaps confusing his two attacks on Bengal, for in the former 
he received tlje -homage of the Zemindars of Gorukporo. Jyechund seems 
to have dispossessed of Uatagurh in so the claims of the two vears 

i 3';9 anil i.l6o .are pretty ecpially balanced. The plan may have been 
adopted in the former, and carried out in the latter. 
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almost unopposed, and Sikundur Slmli lost no time in making 
terms, Feroz, marching back to Zuffrabad, deliberately halted 
for another season. Leaving the widespread ruins of the old 
city, he found at a little distance to the west, but on the other 
bank of Goomti, a thriving town built by those who had left 
their ancient homes, and brought their gods to a more sheltered 
spot. This city he determined to enlarge and name after him¬ 
self, and though some dream, it is said, made his predecessor, 
Mullik Joona, who had reigned as Mahomed Toghluk, the 
cpodnymic hero of Joiinpore, Feroz did not change his other 
plans of giving to the new city all that could make it pleasant 
or famous. ^ 

One morning, then, in April 1S60, Feroz rode over from 
Zuffrabad, attended perhaps by Jyechund, a Itajpoot prince, who 
seems to have been at that time dispossessed of Ratagurh, the 
fort of Zuffrabad, and compelled to take up his residence in his 
father^s palace in Jounpore. At the end of his journey he found 
a thriving town extending for some miles along the northern 
bank of Goomti, and boasting four large temples, two at least 
conspicuous both for size and costliness, a palace, and a tank of 
cut stone the main body of which was a quarter of a mile square. 
The two chief temples first attracted the king’s notice, but, 
though the pecjple looked on and worked patiently while he 
threw down the temple of Kerarbeer, cast up a mound 
on its site, and built on it, and round it, a fort with .stones 
fetched from the rained temples of Zuffrabad, an attempt to 
desecrate the temple of Atal Devi met with so fierce resistance 
that, after much bloodshed, Feroz was compelled to make a 
compromise, and give a written undertaking that the other 
temples should be left untouched and Hindoo worship 
tolerated, stipulating only that the temple of Atal Devi be 
left unrestored, and, perhaps, unused. The return of the 
cold season brought other labours to Feroz, and, appointing 
Zufur Khan to the charge of the frontier provinces, he left the 
city Jouniwre for the first and last time. Still, we are told, 
he bore his child in fond remembrance, and took care to settle 
here men both of learning and wealth. But few particulars can 
be recorded; ‘Zufur Khan is remembered solely as having, in 
this very year, built the tomb of the local saint, a plain Pathan 
tomb, with squat pillars supporting a square dome ; and if we add 
that, when, in 1876, Governors were appointed to divers provinces, 
* Jounpore and Zuffrabad,’ fell to Mullik Behroz, we have told all 
that concerns Jounpore before, on 23rd October 138i>, died Feroz 
her founder, a prince who with Shere Shah, her most ffamons 
alumnus, contests with Akber, the founder of the city whose 
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growth was her destruction, the glory of being the greatest 
prince on the roll of Indian kings. 

The short and troubled reigns which fill the space between the 
de.ith of Feroz and the accession of Muhmood Toghluk on tiie 5th 
April 1394!, contain nothing to interest the historian of Joun- 
pore, but the tale of the gradual rise of Khwaja Jehan, the first 
independent prince of Jounpore. This noble, by name Mulik 
Surwur, was an eunuch, given by Salar Bujub to his grand¬ 
son Mahomed; in the household of this prince he rose to bo 
Khwaja Sara (chief eunuch), and comptroller of the elephant 
stables, and follojj^g his master’s fortunes through all his 
troubles, vvas, ori^is temporary success in A. D. 1339, 
rewarded with the title of Khwaja Jehan and the office of 
Wuzeer. The ability of a rival, in the following year, having 
given Mahomed a stronger hold on the throne, the prince re¬ 
warded his new supporter with Khwaja Jehan’s office; but on 
the fall of the new wuzeer in the course of the next year, Khvva- 
ja Jehan, on whose head his rival’s blood is thought to rest, 
regained his office, and retained it till, in March -1391, he was 
sent by Muhmood Togliluk, with the title of Mullik oos Sliirq, 
to govern the frontier provinces of the East. Years beffore his 
notice had been attracted by the ^childish beauty of Mullik 
Wasil,* the son of Kerunful, a slave and water-bearer of Feroz; 
and having adopted and carefully educated the child, he took 
liim, now in the prime of life, with all his brothers, to his new 
government. 

The charge of the Mullik oos Shirq was far more important, 
as his title was higher, than that of former Governors. Mullik 
Behroz had ' Jounpore and Zuffrabad' with such provinces 
to the eastward as were held neither by petty chiefs nor the 
lords of Lukhnowty; to this were added the lower Doab, and 
the provinces on the left bank of Ganges which, at the earlier' 
appointment, had been assigned to other hands. There was no 
question of the success of his administration. Forts whicli had 
fallen into the hands of the infidel, provinces wh^ch had revolted, 
again owned the supremacy of Delhi; and Khwaja Jehan, amid 
his peaceful labours in Bijayehund’s palace in Jounpore, was 
perpetually cheered by news of the triumphs of his adopted son, 

* Perishtah and Abulfazl agree that Kernnfool wan the name of the child, 
not of his father There is perhaps no good reason for following the Tareekh-i- 
Mahonied, as we have done in the text; hat the author of tlie last named work 
gives details jnstead of letting the adopted son appear only when the throne 
was vacant. It is worth while to mention here that, in the very few lines 
Ahulfaz!* gives to the reign of Ibrahim, he mentions the defeat and pnnish- 
ment of the rebellion of one Kerunfool, possibly the father of Ibrahim, and 
BO nearer of kin to the former prince. 
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triumphs the fruit of which he fully enjoyed when, Timour hav¬ 
ing driven the Toghluks from Delhi, he felt able to proclaim 
his independence, and to reign with undisputed sovereignty over 
the rich provinces whicli lie between the Himalayan Terai and 
the Jumna, from Koel and tlahiri even to Tirhoot and Behar. 
It cannot, of course, be said that his authority was as powerful 
in the half conquered Goriickpore or the distant Tirhoot as at his 
palace gates in Jounpore; the power of a native prince varies 
inversely as the distance from which it is exercised, and the 
Hindoo Rays, who, from the huge fort of Etawah, looked down 
on the ravines of Jumna, may well have b^n like the Tercies 
of the Scottish marches. Yet when the of Lukhnowty, 

who had faced Feroz, and had exchanged embassies and made 
treaties with the kings of Delhi, paid the tribute due to Delhi 
to the new prince at Jounpore, we may be sure that his titles 
of 'Sooltan oos Shirq Atabook Azim^ were no empty vaunts, 
and that his successor found the power he had helped to raise no 
sceptre of reed. Khwaja Jehan had made his adopted son his 
deputy with the title of Mulik oos Shirq, and he, again, had 
given the command of the fort and city to his brother Ibrahim. 
So, whether or not the heir was present in Jounpore, in the form¬ 
er half of 1400, when Khwaja Jehan died, or was absent on such 
an expedition as that wbich,*ia the spring of 1{596, had made the 
princes of Bengal pay tribute, his interests were well looked 
after, and his succession was undisputed. But the stupor tof ex¬ 
haustion which had followed Timour^s departure from Delhi 
was by this time passing away, and Mulloo Yekbal Khan, who 
was ruling in Delhi under cover of Muhmood Toghluk^s name, 
fell strong enough to resent the boldness of the new prince in 
assuming tl»e regal canopy, coining money, and being publicly 
prayed for as ‘ Mobarik Shah Shurkey.* But, first, in tlic 
winter of 1400-01, Mulloo Yekbal subdued Slmrash Khan 
ol Byana and levied contributions in Kutehir, and afterwards, 
apparently late in the hot season, marched from Delhi, support¬ 
ed by the forces of Shumsh Khan and Mobarik Mewatty, against 
Mobarik. At Putiali the allies were vainly opposed by the Ray 
of Mynpoorie, but Mobarik seems not to have crossed Gauges, 
and to have Borne the loss of Kunouj wiithout resistance. The 
swollen river was probably the cause of this patience, and the 
same obstacle kept the two armies facing one another on oppo¬ 
site banks for two months, neither daring, or .being able, to force a 
passage, till want of supplies compelled both to retreat. But 
Muhmood Toghliik at this time returning from GoozVat, Mulloo 
Yekbal resolved to try whether the presence of the Ufnperor 
would do more than bis name, and Mobarik, taking up his old 
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position on the left bank of Ganges, died there in the autumn 
of the same year, while waiting tor his enemies to appear. 

The vacant throne was at once filled by Mobarik's younger 
brother Ibrahim, with the title of Sbamsuddin Ibrahim Shah 
Shurkey, a prince of varied talents, whose long reign is the most 
glorious in the short aUnals of Jounpore. As soon as the great 
news of his brother’s death reached him, he hurried to the 
army on the Ganges, where an event soon occurred wliich tried 
all his skill in kingcraft. Muhmood Toghluk had showed no 
ability in the years before Timour’s invasion when he was, at least 
in name, supremej^and his hurried bight to the court and con¬ 
temptuous hospitsSrey of the Governor of Goozrat had not raised 
his reputation. * When weary of this letirement, he returned to 
Delhi, at the invitation, or by the permission, of Yekbal Khan, 
to be the puppet and pensioner of a man ruling in his name ; 
and when now brought face to f^ce with the army of Jounpore, 
to try whether the magic of his name and ancestry would shake 
its allegiance, and make easy hU tyrant^s victory, he conceived 
the vain hope that, were he once within the lines of the enemy, 
the new prince might abdicate in his favour, or at all events free 
him from his bondage to Yekbal. But, though Ibrahim was 
young ])oth in yeajrs and in powers he nras far too able to be a 
pawn in any man's game; and when Muhmood took a'dvantago 
of a hunting party to escape from Yekbal's hands, he was receiv¬ 
ed with great reserve by the Shurkey prince, being even, accord¬ 
ing to some writers, denied fire and water. Covered with disgrace 
he returned to the Delhi army, but was suffered to take posses¬ 
sion of Kunouj and administer it himself; the more readily, no 
doubt, that it was debatable ground, for, even when wresting it 
from Moliarik, Yekbal had been compelled to leave the govern¬ 
ment to the person appointed by Mobarik's predecessor. Leav¬ 
ing Muhmood in quiet possession, the two armies moved to 
their respective head-quarters, and so ended the first war between 
Delhi and Jounpore. 

Yekbal Klian fell, on 18th November 1405, in attack, made in 
conjunction with Briram Khan, another Governor and quondam 
slave of Feroz, on Khizr Khan, Timoiir’s deputy in the Punjab; 
and the officers left in command at Delhi invited Muhmood to 
return. He went with a small retinue to take possession, but 
speedily returned to Kunouj. In the autumn of the following 
year Ibrahim marched to recover the place, and the armies took 
np their accustomed stations on the opposite banks; but after 
long halting and slight skirmishing, Ibrahim marched back to 
Jounifore. The slothful Muhmood, too, presently retired 
to Delhi, greatly to the disgust of his army which' either 
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deserted him or was disbanded. As soon as this news reached 
his rival, he ag’ain put his army in motion, took Kunouj after a 
siejje of four mouths, and having halted there for the rainy season 
of 1407, and then being joined by many of Muhmood*s nobles, 
made inroads on the territories of Delhi. Of Birun he made 
Mullik Meer Zeea Governor, and Tartar Khan of Sumblml, but 
when he had already I'eached the banks of the Jumna and was 
about to attack Delhi itself, he heard that Mozuffer Sliah 
of Goozrat, having subdued Hosliung Shah of Malwa, was 
marching to the support of Miilimood, or to attack Jounpore. 
To secure his capital, therefore, he retreats^- and straightway 
(April 1408) Muhmood captured Biruii ISy assault, killing 
Ibrahim^s Governor, drove Tartar Khan of Sumbhul to Kunouj, 
and appointed Asud Khan Governor of Sunibhul on his own 
part. Kutionj remained the frontier town of Jounpore till the 
death of Muhmood, in Pebrnanr 14J 2, ended the line of Feroz. 

After the death of Muhmooa, Ibrahim conceived the idea of 
making himself master of Delhi, and made a few marches thi¬ 
therwards, but, speedily returning, enjoyed near fifteen years of 
unbroken peace. His court was a haven of rest for the many 
learned men driven from less favoured places by the endless 
contests of the times, and their fame and the noble buildings 
which still adorn his capital are the enduring glories of his reign. 
The mosque, pavilions, and baths of the Port are memorials of his 
boyish employment as his brother’s deputy, but the great A-tala 
Musjid was finished and dedicated in December 1418, and about 
the same time, probably, those which his nobles built on the 
sites of the two other great temples named and spared by Feroz. 
To this long rest, too, may probably be assigned his plan of build¬ 
ing a bridge opposite his palace, an idea which none of his 
successors worked out, and of a second large mosque the build¬ 
ing of which was the glory of Hosseiii’s reign, as its dedication 
was the consolation of his fall. As famous in their time, 
though nearly forgotten now, were’the doctors of his court, 
to whom doubtless was chiefly due that fame for learning 
which Jounpore has hardly yet lost, though, through the decay 
of native learning and waning prosperity of the town, the 
twenty partly endowed schools which existed even in Maliom- 
med Shah’s reign have few traces left. Foremost among them, 
and founder of the most famous school, was Cazi Sliahahoddln, 
* one of the most renowned names,’ says Abul Fazl, ‘ for wisdom 
‘ and learning.’ Driven from Delhi, with his master Mollana 
Khojahgee, by the irruption of Timour, he was honourably re¬ 
ceived by Ibrahim, who loaded him with honours, and to Vhom 
■he dedicated several works. A rival of tho philosopher was the 



saint Budeeooddeen Shaliraudar, who died in January or De¬ 
cember of 143b, (four years before his successful riVal) .and 
was laid in a great tomb built for him by Ibrahim at Muktmpore, 
his general dwelling-place, between Cuwnpore and Purruckabad. 

The march of Ibrahim towards Delhi, in the winter of 1413, 
(A. IL 816) had been provoked by the vain desire of Doulut 
Khan, who for a time filled the throne of Delhi after Muhraood^s 
death, to compel Ibrahim to raise the siege of Calpi, and the 
speedy countermarch was probably caused by news that Khi/^r 
Khan, with his northern levies, had compelled Doulut Khan, 
after a siege of thr|A mouths, to abdicate, and had settled him¬ 
self quietly in the vacant throne. Although the Syud princes 
were feudal superi<ys rather than despots like the Moguls, aud 
levied their revenue rather by forays, and as reliefs, than by 
organized taxation, their power was steadily growing, and 
Ibrahim did not care to force mattisrs to extremity when oppos¬ 
ed to Synd Mobarik in 831. 

In that year he was marching a'rainst Calpi, when suddenly 
appeared in his camp Mahoramed Khan, the rebel prince of 
Byana, who, leaving liis fort with Syud Moljai'ik^s forces be¬ 
fore its walls, had hurried to get help from Ibrahim. Aroused 
by expresses from.Kadir |^han, tb,o vassal ruler of Calpi, aud 
doubtless also warned of the movements of Mahommed Khan, 
Syud Mobarik marched in person against Ibrahim. The divi¬ 
sion which Ibrahim had detached, under his brother Mookhlis 
Khan, to reduce Etawah, was driven back by a force sent from 
Atraoli; but when the two armies marched in parallel lines from 
Atraoli and Boorhanahad, Ibrahim reached the Jumna *at a 

* Several points need notice in thisnerrative. Ferishta, after telling of the 
points at which the two armies struck the river, says that tlie Delhi army 
crossed it, and then lay for three weeks before the final battle. After the 
battle Syud Mobarik marched to Gwalior, and the necessary passage of the 
Jnmna has been wrongly said to precede the battle. Foi* neither party had 
any thing to gain by being on the right bank th<at he should have attempted 
so dangerous an operation in the fince of a powerful enemy. Each by 
crossing would expose his capital, but would be no better off for advancing to 
Calpi or to Hyana, even though the nature of the country between the 
Chumbul and Jumna had not made movement almost impossible. For those 
reasons we have departed from the text of Ferishta. Another point to be no¬ 
ticed is the name of the brother of Ibrahim who commanded the force against 
Etawah. He was ‘ Mookhlis Khan.’ Mullik Khalisand Mullik Mookhlis are 
named by other authors ns nobles of Jounpnre in high office, and as chelas 
of Feroz; they, too, were the builders of the plainest, and jjrt)bably the 
oldest, of the mosques in the Joimpore style; there seems little risk in identi¬ 
fying Mullik Mookhlis with the general Mookhlis Khan. Lastly, it is 
necessary to say a few words of the result of the battle. Under Delhi, 
Ferishta says, Ibrahim retreated, leaving the honours of the field to Mobarik ; 
under Jounpore he says that a treaty was first concluded. That Mobarlk’s; 
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point west of Etawah, and so must have been able to make 
himself master of that important fort. On Jumna bank the 
two armies lay face to face but a few miles apart for three 
weeks, till, weary of indecisive skirmishes, on 21st March 
Shurky prince offered battle. The challenge was accepted, and* 
from noon till darkness separated the combatants, the battle 
raged with fury. Both armies lay on the field that night, but 
the next day, possibly after negotiating a hollow peace and 
sealing it by a royal marriage, Ibrahim returned to Jounpore. 

Another expedition against Calpi was the last active opera¬ 
tion of Ibrahim^s reign. * In the autun^ of 1435 he and 
Hoshung of Malwa conceived, apparently^much at the same 
time, the plan of occupying Calpi; but whpn the two armies 
were facing each other near the place, and a battle was hourly 
expected, news reached Ibrahim that Syud Mobarik too had heard 
of hismarch from Jounpore, ai\d was preparingto attack that city. 
Unwilling to face the forces of the two kingdoms at once, Ibra¬ 
him retreated, and left Ilothung to make himself master of 
Calpi. His two rivals died in no long time, but Ibrahim 
never again attempted Calpi, spending the few years left him 
at home, and dying in the winter of 1440 full of years and 
honour. * He was an actiye'and good prince,* says Abul Fazl; 
‘equally belovrd in life, as he was regretted by all his subjects,* 
says Ferishta, but we should surely except his Hindoo subjects. 
Able, liberal, a bigoted Mussulman, and a steady, if* not a 
bloody, persecutor, he was a successful ruler and a patron of 
learning; and though we may agree with Akber that his 

daughter was in consequence married to the heir of Jounpore, is a conjecture 
based on the terms in. which Behlol often addressed Beebee llajey, the wife 
of Mahmood; hut it must be confessed that among the laudations of tins 
able princess, no distinct mention is ever made of nor parentage. 

* The date of this expedition is a pretty puzzle. Under Jounpore 
Ferishta fixes it as A. H. 839, under Malwah as 835. Under Delhi he says 
that Syud Mobarik founded Mobarikabal on 17th Bubbee ool awul 839 
(loth Oct. i 435,) and not long after heard of the double attack on Calpi; he hud 
formed his camp before Delhi in readiness to march against Ibrahim, when he 
was assassinated on 9th Ruiub of the same year (28th Jan. 1436.) The ac¬ 
counts of Jounpore and Delhi seem simple and consistent, and irrefutably to 
fix the date as the late autumn ot 1435. But on the other hand there i.s as 
much particularity under Malwah. After reducing Kalpi lloshutig marched 
against some marauders, then halted for the rains at his new city of 
Hoshnngahad, and being attacked by a fatal disease there, died a few miles 
dlF, on his march to Mandoo his capital, on 9th Zeehhj 835 ( 7 Lh Sopt. 1432.) 
The comparison of lunar and solar years gives no help, and -it js impossible 
to deny that the Malwah narrative is consistent. We have taken the 
Delhi date, as the affairs of Malwah concern us too little to cause any con¬ 
fusion.' Yet we may note that by Abjud the iujonptioiiuf Hoshung’s tomb 
should fix bis death lor 837. 
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dynasty might have built more bridges and fewer mosques, 
we are certainly not disposed to blame tlie munificence which 
erected the Atala Musjid. 

Mahmood, eldest son of Ibrahim, succeeded without opposi¬ 
tion, and reigned as prosperously as his father for nearly twenty 
years. Two years after his accession, complaining to the king 
of Malwa that his vassal of Calpi was neglectful of the laws 
of Islam, he obtained permission to attack that place j but when he 
had seized and plundered it, was less attentive to tlie remon¬ 
strances of the suzerain, who was pretty well busied in other 
quarters. The king of Malwa then moving to restore his 
vassal A. H. 848, armies met and skirmished near Eerich; 
but an attack on Jounpore itself being threatened, Mahmood 
agreed to a peaceij negotiated by a doctor of high repute, 
(variously recorded as Sheikh Jutiialooddeen Sudda and Sheikh 
Janida,) whereby Calpi and its neighbourhood was, after a 
short delay, restored to Nusseer, son and successor of Kadir 
the former ruler. The forces so set free Mahmood employed 
in extending his power in other quarters, first redudng Chunar 
and its neighbourhood, afterwards apparently the last possession 
of his house, and then laying waste and plundering Orissa in a 
holy war. , 

Before narrating the eve'nts of that attack on Delhi which 
was Mahmood^s first movement after a six years^ rest, it is ne- 
cessarj^ briefly to narrate the rise of the new antagonist and 
future conqueror of Jounpore. The eventful action between 
Kliizr Khan and the Toghluk was determined in favour of the 
former by the valour of Mullik Sooltan, an Alfghan chief who- 
slew Mullik Yekbal with his own hand. Tlie gratitude of Khizr 
Khan changed the name of his champion to Islam Khan, and, con¬ 
ferring on him an important government, gave him opportunities 
of providing for his many brothers. On his futher^s death in 
battle, Behlol joined his uncle Islam Khan, with whom he ob¬ 
tained such distinction as to be wedded to his cousin, adopted, 
and, to the exclusion of legitimate sons, declared his uncle's heir > 
and after considerable opposition, even Kootiib Khan, Islam 
Khan's son, made his submission, and by his constant fidelity was 
the chief support of Behlol's power. Profiting by the growing 
weakness of Syud Mahoramed, Behlol, Ibrahim Shah Shnrky, and 
Mahmood Khiljy of Malwa annexed more and more of the 
Delhi territory; but when, in the year of Ibrahim's death, the 
Khiljy marched to the gates of Delhi, Syud Mahommed implor¬ 
ed Behlol's Help, and though, in spite of a treaty concluded be¬ 
tween ^he two emperors, Behlol plundered the retreating 
Khiljy, Syud Mahommed could not punish his disobedience. 
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bat was compelled publicly to adopt him as a son. On tba 
accession of Allahooddeen, Behlol abstained from taking the oath 
of allegiance, but followed the imperial standard in an attack on 
Byaua in 850, whence the weak emperor retreated in haste on 
the mere rumour of the Shurky princess planning a march on 
Delhi. The fancy Allahooddeen now^ took for the retirement of 
Budaon favoured Behlol's designs on Delhi, and accordingly, af¬ 
ter two attacks, he captured and established himself in that city, 
A. U. 854, with the full consent of Allahooddeen who, 'by reason 
‘ of the adoption of Syud Mahomnied, regarded Behlol as a bro- 
* ther,’ and only asked to be left quiet in Budjmn. Two years later, 
ill the spring of 1452, when Bayezid was iiPcoramand at Delhi, 
his father Behlol being absent warring in the Punjab, Malimood 
Shah Shurky, aided by Dnria Khan Lody, ^o^^ernor of Siim- 
bhul, laid siege to Delhi, hut the hurried return of Behlol from 
the northward, and the questionable fidelity of Duria Khau, 
made the invader plan a retreat. This, however, was delayed so 
long that something like a pitched battle occurred between the 
forces of Behlol and a strong division of Mahrnood’s army under 
Futteh Khan, a native of Herat. An elephant belonging to 
the latter being wounded by an arrow of Kootub Khan, then 
apparently, as often afterwards, coraraandnig for his cousin 
Behlol, the line was broken, and Kootub Khan, finding oppor¬ 
tunity to reproach Duria Khau, the latter deserted his new alle¬ 
giance, and Mahmood’s forces were utterly defeated with tke loss 
of seven war elephants, much baggage, and of Futteii Khan. 
Again a few years of peace occurred, till, A. II. 801, in the winter 
of lt56-7, Behlol marched against Etawah, and Mahmood, at 
the instigation of Joona Khan, who had been made givernor 
of Shumshahad on deserting Behlol, hastened to oppose him. 
After lying face to face for a short time the princes made terms 
and respectively retreated ; the country was to be divided as in 
Syud Mobarik’s time, Futteh Khan^s elepliants were to be 
given up, and Joona Khan expelled from the territories of Jonn- 
pore. But after the treaty was concluded and both armies had 
marched away, Behlol became too impatient to wait till the 
autumn should make him peacefully master of Shurashabad, and 
surprised an^ occupied it; and Mahmood, hurrying back in 
wrath, was taken ill and died in his camp near Shumshahad, 
tlie very morning after a night attack on his camp wherein 
Kootub Khan, cousin and brother-in-law of Behlol, and com¬ 
mandant of the attacking column, was taken prisoner. 

The only remaining work of the reign of Mahmood Shah Shurky 
is the mosque, called Lall Durwaza, built by Beebee llajby, his 
<^ueen, as a dependency of her palace without the walls and «ii- 
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dowed as a school. Of the palace from whose ^higli gate painted 
' with Vermillion' the present name of tbe mosque is derived^ no 
trace is left; it was destroyed by Sicunder in Ins rage at the in¬ 
gratitude of Hossein. This same Beebee Rajey, who was per¬ 
haps a daughter of Syud Mobarik of Delhi, seems to have been 
a woman of energy and ability, and in the short reign of her 
son are found many proofs of her influence. For to begin with, 
though Ferishta speaks of Bheekun Khan, Mahmood's successor 
under the name of Mahommed, as the eldest son of the de¬ 
ceased, allusions by the chronicler seem to show that his right to 
the throne was qu(a^oned. Still he was in camp with his 
father, aud Beebee iTajey managed to seat him on the throne, 
and then negotiate<J with Behlol, who had drawn up his army 
in battle array before news of Mabmood's death reached him, 
a treaty in tbe same terms as that of tbe preceding summer. 
The two princes then marched homeward, Mahommed Shah, 
with his prisoner Kootub Khan, to disgust all at Jounpore by 
his cruelty and irritable temper, whSrefrom tbe dowager queen was 
the heaviest sufferer, and Behlol to find the gates of Delhi 
shut in his face, and to receive a message from Shumsh Khatoon 
liis wile that, if he meant to sit at home while her brother was 
a captive, he had better sit in the* zenana while she .led his 
army. Stung by this scornful message he retraced his steps, but 
Mahommed Shah had been so much more rapid in his movements 
tlrnt Bfehlol found Raikurun his governor expelled from Shum- 
shabad, and his enemy Joona Khan reinstalled by Mahommed^ 
Shah. In camp with the Shurky prince were his younger 
brothers Hossein and Julal; but Hussun, tbe elder and his 
rival, had stayed behind in Jounpore, (whereol perhaps he had 
been governor while Mahommed was in the field with their 
father,) and sorely troubled the king’s mind with fear of treach¬ 
ery. In vain were orders sent that both the prince Hussun and 
the prisoner Kootub Khan should be put to death; the kotwal 
replied that Beebee Rajey guarded them too carefully; and so, 
inviting his mother to camp to consult about an appanage for Hus- 
sun, Mahommed cleared the way for his jealousy and his own fall. 
Before Beebee Rajey had arrived at Kunowj, news of her son's 
murder reached her; and while she stayed mourning at that 
city, her other sons took alarm, and Hossein managed to be 
detached with a strong force to intercept a pretended attack of 
Belilol. Before Behlol's forces Hossein retreated quickly to 
Kunowj to . he received with open arms by his mother. Julal 
Khan attempting to join Hossein was captured by Behlol. 
Mahommed Shah, alarmed at these defections, also retreated on 
Kunowj,. to find that Hossein had assumed the ensigns of royalty, 

Q 
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and had all his army drawn up to oppose liis brother. * Deserted 
by all his officers the unfortunate Mahommed had to fly, but the 
same valour which had made Purtap Sing-h of Mynpoorie think 
it safer to face Behlol than Mahommed Shah, would have made 
him a dangerous foe, but that Beebee Eajey bribed his armour- 
bearer to break off the points of his arrows, so that he fell by 
treachery in an orchard after a short reign of five months. 

After punishing those officers wiio had seemed unfavourable 
to his cause, Hossein march«d against Behlol; but a truce for 
four years, ratitied by the exchange of Kootoob Khan for 
prince Julal, was agreed on, each p:»rty jping his own pos¬ 
sessions j and to ibis truce we may probably assign that marriage 
of Hossein to Beebee Klionza,t daughter of# Allahooddeen, ex- 
king of Delhi and still king of Budaon, which had consequences 
so fatal for the eastern kingdom. The four years^ truce gave 
time for an expedition to Orissa which greatly increased Hos- 
sein^s wealtli and fame. Mobarik Khan, of Boorbanabad, fear¬ 
ing the power with Behlol of his rival Daria Khan, long go¬ 
vernor of Sumbhul, and one of the most powerful vassals of 
Delhi, took refuge with Hossein. The vassal princes of the 
central Doab, always wavering, were so far favourable to Hos- 
fiein as to throw no obstacles in diis way when after exacting 
tribute from the Ray of Gwalior, in the winter of 1470-1, ho 
advanced on Delhi. Belilol hurried back from the Punjab, and, 
leaving Delhi in the charge of his faithful cousin, met Hdssein^s 
jg-rmy on the Jumna not far east of Agra. After a week’s skir- 

*The chronicler gives a very difTcrenb nccount. After recording Mahom- 
med’s attempt on his brother’s life, but saying nothing of its success, lie tells 
how Mahommed Shah’s son Julal was taken prisoner in bsittle by liehlol, 
that in great distress Mahommed fled in disguise leaving his camp to the 
conqueror, and that in wrath at his cowardice beebee i ajey bad him pursued 
and slain. Ferishta’s account is as probable and more circumstantial. It is 
worth noting that from this point the dates given under Jounpore and Delhi 
cannot be reconciled, those under Jounpore being five years earlier than 
those under Delhi; the events of Mahomraed’s reign certainly seem to have 
come in quick succession, and may well have occurred in the five months 
Ferishta assigns, but the ‘ Ahwalat Jounpore wuh Sultan Hindustan’ gives 
five years as the period. 

f Other writers give the name of Hossein’s consort as Mulika Jehan, and 
make her the dau^ter of Syud Mobarik, and so aunt of Allabooddeen. The 
difference of names causes no dilEculty at all, hut Ferishta’s statement of 
her relationship to Allabooddeen is far the more probable. Hossein must 
have been a very young man at this time, for ho died forty-three j'cars 
later; a daughter of a man who had died twenty-three years before would 
hardly have been thought a fit bride. Whoever she was, she was a ver}^ fire- 
hrand, always pining for the magnificence of Delhi, known to he® only by 
hearsay, and dangling before her hasband’s eyes the glory of being sole lord 
of Hiudoostan. * 
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misliinjy a three yearns truce was made; and at the end of that 
time Hossein besieged and took the fort of Etawah, and gain¬ 
ing over the border vassals (he of Biana even using Hossein's 
name in the public prayers) marched on Delhi, but after some 
indecisive skirmishes made a new truce and relired, only 
to indulge himself in the same amusement a few months 
later. 

The last named futile expedition must have taken place about 
the end of 1474, and was the last which left Jounpore still a 
worthy rival of Delhi. For the short peace which now ensued 
was the last. I^the autumn of 1477 Becbee Rajey died at 
Etawah, and Ko^ib Khan of Raberi, coming with the Rajah 
of Gwalior on* a^ visit of condolence, by way of making his 
court to Hossein, spoke disparagingly of Behlol and volunteered 
to support his host’s claims to Delhi; but, having taken leave, 
he hurried to Delhi with stories, Hossein’s designs, and liis own 
secret flight. From this moment both sides prepared for war. 
In the summer of the next year* the ex-king Alaooddeeu died 
at Budaon, and Hossein, after performing the funeral ceremonies, 
also seized tho territory to the prejudice of his brothers-in- 
law. Marching thence he occupied Sumbliul, imprisoning 
Mobarik Khan, who had returned to his former allegiance anil 
succeeded his rival Duria Khan in the government of that 
province, and marched on to Delhi. Again Behlol hurried 
back^from Sirhind, and, after Hossein had had the better of 
several skirmishes, a treaty was negotiated through Kootub 
Khan, Behlol’s cousin, whereby the Upper Doab was assigned 
to Behlol, but all lands cast of Ganges to Hossein. But 
as the latter was marching homewards, Belilol attacked 
his rear, killed great numbers of bis men, captured many 
officers of rank with some treasure and equipage, and 
occupied the pergunnahs from Coel to Shumshabad. Hos¬ 
sein at once gave battle, and after an indecisive combat a 
peace was again patched up, Doparaow being made the com¬ 
mon boundary. But Hossein could not forgive Jlehlol’s perfidy, 
and again waged war, now with continued ill success. Defeated 
in an obstinate battle with the loss of his baggage, be retired 
on Raperi; driven thence he moved to Gwalior, and having 
been anew furnished with money and stores by tbe Raja, marched 
on Calpi. Mean time Beblolhad compelled Hossein’s brother Ib^a- 
bim to surrender Ebawab, and moved to meet his enem y at 
After some time he discovered a ford, crossed the Jumna and tie- 
feated Hossein, and after one last battle near Kunowj Hossein 
bad t(f fly on foot, even bis seraglio falling into the hands of the 
victor. ^ After recruiting his army, Behlol advanced without 
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further check to Jounpore, so that the king^dom fell in the same 
year which had seen it attain its greatest extent. 

Although the advances Behlol had made on diiferent occasions, 
professing his attachment to the dynasty he bad supplanted, 
with which Hossein was connected by marriage if not by 
descent, or asking only to he let alone, were probably such 
artifices as he had found successful in gaining him the throne, 
he was no ungenerous victor. He allowed Hossein to reside at 
Jounpore and finish the great mosque, and to retain possession 
of a tract of country, probably round Chunar, yielding five * lacs 
a year. Having appointed Mobarik Khan ioliany governor of 
Jounpore, and stationed his iaithfiil cousm^Kootub Khan at 
Bisowli, near Budaon, as Governor-general and Commandor-in- 
Chief, Behlol halted for a time at Budaon. The value of Koo- 
tub Khau'^s fidelity was now strikingly manifested, for on bis 
death at this time his many friends prepared for revolt. Among 
them was Mobarik Khan, and Hossdin vainly hoped in the 
confusion to recover his old kingdom j but Behlol without de¬ 
lay marched to Jounpore, made his eldest surviving son, Barbik, 
viceroy, and drove Hossein away, yet still charged Barbik not 
to interfere with him in his estates. In no long time, the grow¬ 
ing infirmitic^ of his great,a^e made Behlol aiixioiis finally to 
settle his affairs. Declaring Nizam his successor, and conferring 
on him the government of Delhi and the Upper Doab, he took 
pains to secure his favourite from the hostility of his grand son 
Azim Homayoon and his son Barbik, (either of whom, accord¬ 
ing to any European law of succession, had a better claim to the 
throne,) separating their governments by others assigned to his 
most trusted officers, and after no long time died in camp in the 
Central Doab in the summer of 1489. 

Having, by following the advice of Kootloogh Khan, the cap¬ 
tive ex-wttzeer of Hossein, escaped the dangers which threatened 
him personally, Nizam ascended the throne under the name of 
Seounder, and, after subduing nearer and less dangerous rivals, 
marched against Barbik, who formally refused to do homage, or 
to read Secund^^s name in the public prayers. The governor 
of Baraitch,cousin of the two rivals, commanded a division of 
Barbik^s army, but being taken in the beginning of the’first 
battle, and received in a flattering manner by Secunder, changed 
sides with the common facility of the time, and, charging his old 
friends, made all fear treachery and fly. Barbik's valour could 
not restore the day, and he fled westwaid, his son being taken 
b ut on his surrender, he was reinstated in his ^o vern- 

* The author of Mirat ool Alum makes the revenue of these lands five 
crores ot dams, a sum equal to twelve and a half lacs. 



raeut of Jounpore as & check on Hossein, who was still in force 
in Behar. But Barbik was too weak for his work, and in the 
spring of 1492 Secunder had scarcely reached Delhi, after 
long and successful campaigns, - when he received news of a 
dangerous revolt in the old kingdom of Jounpore. Barbik 
had ilcd to Baraitch, Mobarik Khan of Kurrah had been 
taken prisoner, and his brother, who also held a government 
of some importance, killed. But the march of Secunder soon 
caused the release of Mobarik Khan and the return of Barbik; 
and, the rebels having been defeated at Katgnr, Barbik was 
again reinstalled. ^«t even the near neighbourhood of the 
emperor could not^ilhsure Barbik's good conduct, or make his 
subjects bear his tyranny ; for in less than a month, while Secun¬ 
der was still marciiing about, there was another oul break, and 
then Barbik was committed to safe custody, and his government 
entrusted to Jumal Khan, the first patron of Sheer Shah. In 
the winter of the same year the emperor made a reconnoissance 
of Chunar, still in the possession* of Hossein ; but, though he 
repulsed a sally of the garrison, he doubted his power to capture 
so strong a place, arid marched along the riglit bank of the 
Ganges, receiving on his way the submission of the Guhurwar 
llaja of Kuntit. In the winter Cif 1491-5 he again marched 
to the south and east, but being overfaken by the rains'fell back 
on Jounpure for supplies, after losing, from natural causes, most 
of his>cavalry. Hereupon Nursing Roy of Kuntit sent word to 
Hossein in Bohar of the crippled state of his enemy; but Secun¬ 
der had no sooner heard of Hossein^s movement than he hurried 
to meet him, and defeated him in a great battle some two 
marches from Benares, on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Hossein fled to the court of Gour, was there courteously re¬ 
ceived, and died in obscurity just five years later. 

Having subdued Behar, and exacted tribute from the Raja 
of Tirhoot, Secunder returned to Jounpore, determined to leave 
no sign or trace that the hated family of Hossein had ever 
existed. The great palace on the hanks of Goomti, that of 
Beebee Rajey without the walls, the dower-house and burial- 
place under the shadow of the great mosque, were all razed 
to the ground; and the utmost influence of the doctors of the 
law could scarcely save the mosques from utter destruction. 
The nobles of the court were encouraged to use these palaces 
as quarries, and tlie prolonged residence of Secunder, who 
seems to have made this place his head-quarters till after the 
death of Hossein, was as little favourable to the place as the 
notion?* of his son J ulal, the new governor, that it was less 

* This notion to ay have been in part the consequence of the famine and 
earthquake wherewith the city is said to have hen visited about this time. 
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healthy than another site which took his fancy some eight 
miles to the' south-east, on the right hank of the Sie, where 
he and his nobles built palaces of which no trace is left,and the 
first of the three fine bridges which are still glories of Jounpore. 

Secunder died on December 14th, 1517, and the liberality of 
his eldest son and successor Ibrahim soon so disgusted his nobles 
that they conspired against him with Julal. The latter was at 
Calpi, which also was under his charge, hut he had not reached 
Jounpore, where he was to be enthroned, when the.conspirators 
changed their minds, and determined to stand by Ibraliira. But 
Julal thought himself too far committed, and though his friends 
fell off from him daily, he placed his fara^'in safety at Calpi 
and marched on Agra. Here the governor amused him with ne¬ 
gotiations till Calpi had fallen, and Ihrahinl in person was at 
hand. Julal then fled to Gwalior, but after divers escapes was 
captured and murdered. His government of Jounpore was en¬ 
trusted to Duria Khan Lohany, who died shortly before Baber's 
invasion. His son and succassor Bahadoor was chosen leader, 
and under the title of Sooltau Mahomed proclaimed king, by 
the Affghans after Ibrahim’s defeat and'the capture of Agra; 
and so for a short time again Jounpore was capital of a 
kingdom which extended frpm Oude to Behar. But when 
Ilomayoon, dry-nursed by Peroz and Mahmood Khan, both old 
servants of the Lodi house, led the chief part of the Mogul 
army against tlie confederates, the latter retired slowly first on 
Jounpore, then on Behar, and by the end of 1525 Jounpore had 
for ever ceased to he independent. Ilis short stay in Jounpore 
Ilomayoon spent in endeavours to renew its prosperity ami an¬ 
cient glories, even restoring, in some part with the old materials, 
the buildings which had been quarries for the Julal's new palaces 
at Julalpore j and when recalled to command in the great war of 
the next spring, he appointed Jooneid Birlas, governor, with his 
own two advisers and Kazee Ahdool Juhbur as a sort of coun¬ 
cil of regency. Three years later Babur himself must have 
visited the place when on his march against Mahmood Khan, 
king of Behar, hut after repulsing that prince he contented him¬ 
self with a chaige to Jooneid to continue the war in conjunc¬ 
tion with Julal, ex-king of Jounpore,* and returning to Agra 
died there on Christmas Eve A. D. 1530. 

* This ‘ Julalooddeen Noosinit Shah Shurky, ex-king of Jounpore,’ is about 
sJi puzzling a personage as it is easy to find; and, but for iiie necessity of 
speaking of the pretended descendants of the ancient princes "who jstill dwell 
at Jounpore, one would have been tempted to leave out all mention of one 
■who really plays so small a part on our stage. He prepared ' a rftyal en- 
‘ tertainment at Kurrah’ for Baber on his eastward march in the winter of 
1628-29, and * was honoured with an audience.’ He can therefore hardly be 
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As the great and successful rival of Homayoon was closely 
connected with Jounpore by many ties, it is necessary briedy to 
sketch his rise. He was the eldest legitimate son of Hussun 

that son of Behlol who was so mature at his father’s death forty years befor<* 
as already to be governor of Calpi; besides no connection of that prince 
with Jounpore is recorded. Nor can he be Jnlal, the son of Secunder, who 
did assume the title of king at Jounpore; for it is distinctly recorded that he 
was put to death by his brother Ibrahim; and even though he had escaped 
and had somehow acquired estates and Government in his old appanage of 
Calpi, he would not have marched In Baber’s train against his brother and 
clansmen in Behar. If we could account for his presence in Euri-ah we 
should say this ex-ki^ was probably Julal Khun, son of the Affghan pre¬ 
tender, JWahomed Sh^Lohany, set up at Jounpore after Baber’s defeat of 
Ibrahim Lody; when driven out of Jounpoie the same family ruled in 
Behar, and shortly »ieforo the present march, Shere Shah had supplanted 
this prince, his former pupil, and driven him to Bengal. 

But, unfortunately, we have not exhausted the subject, for the chroni¬ 
cler, who has moie interest in minutiie, docs not, with Ferishta, make the 
Shurky dynasty extinct in Hossein, for he gives him a son Jelalooddeen, 
married to the only child of Nuseeh Shah, king of Gor, whom he succeeded, 
apparently in llossein’s life time, for he sent llossein’s corpse to Jounpore. 
Wow Hossein certainly is buried at Jounpore, and though Secunder was more 
employed in the west in the later years of his feign, yet turbulent as his 
nobles were, large bribes must have been ofl’ered betbi’e any governor of 
Jounpore would have let his master’s special enemy be solemnly laid in his an¬ 
cestral tomb, ill the hbuse Secunder with siKjh pains had destroyed; the more 
probable solution would be tliat at some later time, jiossibly when the 
Alfghdiis Avere strengthening their hands against Haber, Hossein’s bones 
were (whumed and reintorred. But to fit the chronicler’s genealogy in at 
all with Ferishta’s. it is necessary to rely much on possible changes of 
name; Nuseeb Shah must be identified with Allahooddeeu Ilosseiu Shah, 
the king of Gor, with whom Hossein look refuge, who reigned from 1498 
to 1521, and was succeeded successively by his suns Nnsrut Shah and 
Mahmud; and these two must be supposed to prove adoptions of his 
son-in-law Julal and his grand-on. Scarce credible as this may seem, Joun¬ 
pore was the chief part oi' the bribe said, by the. chronicler, to have been 
offered to Mahmud Shah of Gor by Humayoon as the price of suppoit 
against Shir Shah; from Kerishta one would rather have thought Maiunood 
would have been as much surprised as pleased to recover by liis ally’s help 
possession of his lata kingdom of Gor. The chronicler adds that Maiunood 
fell in the great battle Avherein Shir Shall overthrew Ilmnayoon, but was 
supported in his last moments by his generous enemy, who laid him with 
his fathers in Jounpore, and enriched and protected his'fainlly. The heir 
of the dead man, then a child, was known as Sooltan Hossein, alias Oomur 
Khan ; he used his wealth to lestore, in part, ihe dower hou.se and to de¬ 
corate and improve the capital of his ance.-tors. M is descendants retained 
more or less of dignity, but the chronicler gets confused about thorn about 
the time of Alumgir. There is no doubt the now occupants of the old 
house are represeiitativos of Mahmood Shah Poorby; the stops by which the 
Shiirky dynasty became blended with the Poorby are less clear. 

The"^house so often called tlie dower house is separated but by a lane from 
the narthem cloister of the Juma Musjid. Secunder broke down to the 
level of the court all tlie buildings but the cloister in the grave yard; Oomur 
Khan's repairs made habitable part of the adjoining court. The basement 
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Khaiij an Affghan favourite of Jamal Khan, tiie saceessor of 
Barbik in the government of Joanpore. Bub Hussun so neg¬ 
lected his wife and her sons that Fureed, leaving his father^s 
house at Sasseram, took service under Jumal Khan, refusing to 
return home on the ground that at the capital he had more op¬ 
portunities for acquiring learning; and he is said greatly to have 
profited by these opportunities. When Hussun, three years later, 
came to Jounpore, Fureed was reconciled to his father, who, 
wishing to live at Jounpore, made over charge of the jaghir to 
his son. The father afterwards promised to make Sooliman, 
a younger son by a concubine, his heir^^bnt on Hussun’s 
death, Fureed obtained the patent from tie king, and Sooli¬ 
man took refuge with Mahomed Khan Soor, p, distant relative, 
governor of the district (not the province) of Jounpore. This 
noble, failing in an attempt to make Fureed share the adminis¬ 
tration as well as the property witli this brother, became his 
bitter enemy, and was planning his ruin when Baber^s inva'-'iori 
threw everything into confusioh. Fureed at once joined the Aff- 
ghan pretender who was set up at Jounpore, was by him made 
tutor of his son Jnlal, and, on an act of conspicuous valour, hon¬ 
oured with the title of Shere Khan. But his old enemy man¬ 
aged to turn the Alfghan pJrinc^3^s mind against Shere Khan, 
who was at last compelled to take refuge with Jooneid Birlas, 
already governing Kurra, and with his help recovered his old 
jaghir with other districts, all of which he held of the Md^uls. 
But he had no foolish prejudices for loyalty, and, finding an op¬ 
portunity, returned to nominal allegiance to Mahomed Shah 
Lohani, now ruling only Behar, whose son and successor Julal 
he in no long time supplanted, partly in self-defence. But wiien 
Mahomed Lody, son of Secunder Shah, fled before Hnmayoon 
from Chittoor to Patna, and was there chosen king of Behar by 
the Affglian chiefs, Shere Khan had to submit, obtaining only his 
old jaghir and a written promise that, on recovery of Jounpore, 
Mahomed would yield Behar to his vassal ally. Hereupon forces 
marched against the Moguls, who evacuated the whole province 
of Jounpore. Homayoon was engaged in the siege of Kalinjur, 
but marched tq the support of his deputy. Shere Khan thought 
himself slighted in the distribution of commands in the Affglian 
army, and wrote to Ameer Hindu Beg, (who had probably already 
governed the city of Jounpore) promising not to oppose the 
Mogul; and his defection in the battle of the next day was the 
chief cause of the defeat of the Affghans. But, not .long after 

was left tininjured; to this, as to other buildings, older edifices furnished 
materials: it is an oblong of some 190 feet by 140, having at the corners 
lottudations of round turret. 
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Jooneid Birlas had been reinstated at Jounpore, Hiim.nyoon 
sent Ameer Hindoo Beg to demand of Sliere Khan the surren¬ 
der of Clmnarj and though more urgent affairs distracted his at¬ 
tention while Shere Khan's po^er was growing, yet the sudden 
outbreak of the Affghans, on the death of Jooneid Birlas, compell¬ 
ed llumayoon to march to Jounpore in the summer of 1536, and 
his great success there and in Bengal was the proximate cause of 
his ruin. For, while he was loitering in the East, his brother Hin- 
dal Mirza revolted j and after his terrible defeat near Buxar in 
1539, llumayoon lost for the time his hold on Eastern India. 
Jounpore indeed held out for a short time under Ameer Hindoo 
Beg and his son ^MHabeg. Julayoon, but before his great victory 
on 17th May '*^40 Shir Shah was undisputed sovereign of all 
India eastof Agrafand Adil Khan his son was his viceroy in Joun¬ 
pore. In the troubles which preceded the return of llumayoon, 
Jounpore, with the other Eastern provinces, changed masters a 
dozen times; but its fort was no longer the chief place of strength, 
lor the possessor of Chunar, strengthened as a treasure house by 
Shir Shab, was of necessity supreme. Nor does it play a 
conspicuous part in the early part of Akber's reign, at least till 
the rebellion of Ali Kooli Khan, Khan Zuman. This noble, 
an ally of Bebram Khan, had been made governor of Sumbhul by 
Ilomayoon, and, in the yeaV 1558, h’e was made also governor of 
Jounpore and ' Punjhuzari.' In no long time he expelled the 
Affg^iin governors from the ailjoining districts, and when, three 
years later, the Affghans of Bengal attempted to recover the 
frontier provinces, ho, and his brother Bahadur Khan, utterly de¬ 
feated them. Yet this success nearly effected Khan Zuman's ruin 
at court, for he withheld the customary offering till Akber had 
led a strong army as far eastward as Kurrah. The clemency 
which left this insolence unpunished was but ill repaid; for in 
1563 began the troubles with Ali Kooli Khan which only ended 
with his death in battle on 6th June 1567, and the execution of 
some of his Oossbuk allies, taken at the same time, who were 
trampled to death by elephants at Jounpore, almost as part of the 
ceremonial which attended the installation of Khan Khanun 
Moomyim Khan in this rich and important Government. Dur¬ 
ing* these years Akber's head-quarters seem to have been alter¬ 
nately at Jounpore and Chunar, and the province may not have 
been formally entrusted to any one till Moomyim Khan received 
it after Khan Zuman's death ; for more than once it was restor¬ 
ed to the traitor on his pretended and temporary submission. 
But any detail of the operations seems to pertain rather to gene¬ 
ral history than to the special history of Jounpore. One event 
however must be noted ; for when the mother of Khan Zuman 
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was confined in the Fort of Jounpore, under the charge of 
Ushruff Khan the governor, her otiier son Bahadur Khan, in the 
summer of 1566, with a strong force, surprised the fort, burnt 
its gates, broke down its chambers, imprisoned its governor, 
rescued his mother, and, after plundering the city, retired on 
Benares when he heard of Akber’s advance, breaking down two 
arches of the Julalpore bridge to prevent pursuit. It is scarcely 
credible that, even after this revolt, Khan Zuman was reinstated 
in his government, and that not till he was actually killed did 
Akber finally appoint his successor, conferring the government, 
as we have said, on Khan KhananMoomyim Khan, the last-vice¬ 
roy who resided in Jounpore ; for eight yelre after his death a 
new city and fort was built at the confluence of Ganges and 
Jumna, to be bead-quarters for the viceroy‘'of the East; and, 
though the province of Jofinpore was conferred on Khan Khanan 
Abdoolrahim Khan in 1590, in lieu of Goozrat, he never seems 
to have visited his government, though he made or found his 
grandson, Masoom Khan, Naaara; and from that time the great 
man of Jounpore was either the Nazim, or else the governor of 
the Fort, who drew pay for himself and the garrison from certain 
small dependent pergunnahs, and, w'hose post was so little valued, 
that in 1558 Jumal Khan wa§ near breaking into open rebellion 
when invited to yield, for this, the government of the stronger 
tort of Clmnar. 

To Moomyim Khan Jounpore owes its most useful, if not 
most beautiful, building, the great bridge. Yet if we here 
follow the chronicler, whose narrative is in much local detail and 
is supported by metrical dates, we must suppose that Ferishta's 
information is faulty in a period when it should be best, or 
that the restoration of Ali Kooli Khan to favour meant restora¬ 
tion of his estates not of his governments, for our chronicler 
would have Moomyim Khan to be governor A. H. 972, and 
in that year to 'have founded the bridge. Let us leave the 
riddle unsolved, and merely say th^t. the bridge seems to have 
been begun A. H. 972 and finished A. H. 976. It is curious 
that it should have owed its foundation to the humanity of 
Akber, and not to the magnificence of Hossein, who, throughout 
his reign, was ‘contented to use a bridge of boats for bis gorge¬ 
ous processions to the Eedgah he had built on the south bank. 
For Akber, who was very fond of boating, saw during bis 
excursion one night, a poor widow lamenting loudly that she 
could not get ferri^ across, and the emperor, having taken 
her over, stationed boats at the ghat for like purposes'for the 
future, but also remarked to Moomyim Khan on the advantages 
of building a bridge there, somewhat disparaging the former 
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kings for their preference of mosques. Farther reference was 
made to the subjecc in next day^s durbar^ and Moomyim Khan 
came forth from the presence pledged^ both in his own opinion 
and the emperor’s, to building a great bridge in the very place of 
the evening’s adventure. A story is told to illustrate his ob¬ 
stinate determination; a workman who had vainly contrasted 
the bottomless gulf in which at this point a pier would have 
to be built with the ford which, two miles further up, had sug¬ 
gested to Ibrahim to build a bridge there in front of his palace, 
at last said that if, next evening, the Khan Khanan would go with 
a boat-load of moop^ to the worst part of the passage, he would 
show how only th^ could be hope. So when next evening all 
were gathered foggther, the workman flung one bag of money 
over saying that money must be spent with at least equal lavish¬ 
ness ; Moornyim Khan ordered the boat to be scuttled, and 
declared he would build on boat loads of gold rather than not 
build. Hereon the work was begun in earnest, and a bridge 
of flve arches having been built oil the southern bank and a new 
channel dug, a verj strong bund was thrown across the true 
course to turn the water into its new bed. Beginning again 
from the south, the building of the piers went on well till the 
famous hole was reached, .in which, had to be laid the founda¬ 
tions for the piers of at least the northern pair of arches. Oa 
this all labour seemed thrown away, till the superintendent tried, 
sirauTtaueously, abundant praying and improved engineering. Of 
the form of the former and its effects we can of course say no¬ 
thing ; the latter is sufiiciently carious to deserve detail. On 
stout rafts were built rows of strong pillars, of stone clamped 
with lead, and these rafts were scuttled as foundations for the 
piers, their descent being regulated by the many anchors to 
which they were made fast, and further by metal guide rods 
fixed on each boat; when at last the tops of the pillars appeared 
above the water, every pair was connected by a beam of mixed 
metal, secured with iron and lead, and on these beams was laid 
the stone foundation of the pier. The true bridge measures 
some 330 feet within the inner faces of the abutments, but as 
each, pier averages fourteen feet in thickness, the gross water way 
is less than 200 feet. The middle group of four arches are of per¬ 
ceptibly larger span than the others, and the kiosques, which, 
us is usual with Indian bridges, were added as a decoration, adorn 
the northern centre arch; a late magistrate enclosed these also , 
as shops, completing the purposeless disfigurement of the bridge 
which Mr. Deane began. Fuheem Khan, who was governor 
of the*fort, and manager under Moomyim Khan, appointed as 
his deputy Kh^jeh Dost, an Affghan jaghirdar of Ghiswa, who 
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brought irom his own estate the chief masons. Of course tlie 
real cost cannot be even approximate!v guessed; it is said to 
have* reached thirty lacs, half that of the Britannia Bridge, and 
three-fifths of that of London Bridge; but a vague expression 
makes one suspect that this round sura, if one could believe it 
to be anything more than a roughness, would include all the 
monies laid out on the fort and other buildings, and Khajeh 
Dost took credit to himself for saving materials enough to 
build a bridge and a mansion where the road to Gliiswa and 
Allahabad crosses the river Sie. 

The bridge was not however the only^ork of Moomyim 
Khan. He built, besides several mosques, a palace for the 
governor in a walled garden adjoining the bridge on the nortli- 
ern bank; an outer gate of stone, adorned with coloured 
tiles, and an outer court for the li'ort, and several hot baths 
in different parts of the city which also he endowed that the 
citizens might use them without charge. 

The connected history of Johnpore ceases with the foundation 
of Allahabad; thenceforward it only appears at intervals like 
any other country town, and nothing remains of this branch of 
our subject but rambling mention of different incidents in its 
steady decay. Aurungz^ visited the place,' and but for court 
intrigues would have restored at all events the mosques to their 
former beauty. Near relations of Ahmud Khan Bungush lived 
here, and one of the first acts of his administration was to con¬ 
fer the government on them; that they ever succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing it from the Nuwab Wuiseer is not so clear, though Sahib 
Zuman Khan laid the country waste and partly destroyed the 

* Another suswunt mahea the cost fourteen lacs, an estimate which does not 
contradict the sngj^estion of the text, that the thirty lacs included the whole 
cost of public works. Of course the whole is said to have been paid by Moo- 
inyim Khan. The bridge Poolgoozur, said to have been built from tlie leav¬ 
ings of the great bridge, about eight miles westof Jounpore, and finished A. H. 
®77 (i 5 fi 9 - 7 o)» ( twenty-five years later than Mr. Ommaney makes out), 
carries the Allahabad road over the Sie, at a height of twenty-five feet above 
the winter water Wei, and the embankment of approach extends a long way 
on each side. OlTginally it consisted of eight fifteen-feet arches, with piers 
of somewhat greater breadth; one or two arches had more than once been 
blown up by floods and repaired; but when a pier was again broken down 
in the rains of I847, arrangements were made for remodelling the whole. 
A detailed account /s given in Part-XII. of North-West selections. Two 
arches were in each case thrown into one, to the great ima-ease of beauty of 
. tbo bridge, and improvement in every way. Had tlie work been executed 
by free labour, the cost would have exceeded Rs. sl,2oo, yet ho foundations 
had to ho laid, and only ,5 lo voussoir atones proour^. Mr. Ommaney says 
it was built of the materials of a temple whose site is still traceable ;*this is 
a priori improbable, and any ti-aces of a former building are probably those 
of the mansion erected by Khajeh Dost* 
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fort. Both Abool Maasoor Khan and Saadut AU made lonj? 
halts here, occupying the old palace of Moorayirn Khan; hut 
when the farm of the four Sircars was conferred ou Biilwunt 
Singh, the fort was still retained by the Nuwab, and his little gar¬ 
rison repaired so much of the palace as was wanted for their 
own occupation. When, however, this district passed into the 
hands of the English, though Chunar was garrisoned, the fort of 
Jounpore was left to Cheyte Singh. Warren Hastings may 
have visited this city. Sir Eyre Coote certainly did, while Dun- 
can^s visit is recorded in those volumes of proceedings which 
are mouldering uni(||ticed on the record shelves of the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Collector of Benares. A brief sketch of his oper¬ 
ations will not he put of place. He had gone from Benares to 
(rhazipore, and marching thence, arrived at Jounpore on 9th 
March 1788, leaving it for Mirzapore on 25th March. His 
first business was to instal Moofti Knrum oollah as Judge and 
Magistrate ; this was done with great form, in the presence of 
Raja Mehipnarain. The palace in the Fort was fitted up for his 
cuLcherry, and in part perhaps#s his dwelling house; yet he had 
property iu the city and neighbourhood, for Hastings had res¬ 
tored it. Then orders were passed for^j^he dismantling of the 
Fort, the guns being broken up 'into weights for the bazar. 
Bazar taxes were remitted, to the satisfaction doubtless of the 
shopkeepers, but to the injury of the place, for these formed the 
endowment of more than one charitable institution. Then 
kotwally fees were abolished, which, under twenty heads, with 
great harassment to the residents, brought in but Bupces 1,400 
a year. Then he ordered the new Magistrate to lay out Rupees 2,000 
on the repairs of the bridge, and obtained from Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis an annual grant of Rupees 1,000 for the same work; like orders 
for the repair of the other bridges in the district are said to have 
borne less fruit, for Sheolall Doobey, the revenue farmer, pocket¬ 
ed us much as he could of the money granted. He writes, too, 
favourably of the site, and laments the decay of the town, telling 
how that once it was ' the seat and resort of Mahommedan 
‘ science, and the residence of many of their learned men, in so 
' much that it was known by the appellation of the Shiraz of 
' India.^ And with this tribute to the past fame of the city at 
the hand of the distinguished man who was the first European 
personally concerned in the, administration of the city or pro¬ 
vince, the history of Jounpore may well close. 

Yet it .would be hardly proper to pass on without saying some¬ 
thing of the extent and revenue of the ancient kingdom. But, if 
such an estimate be difficult for the mediajval kingdoms of 
Europe, it is far more difficult here, where gradations of de- 
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pendence were at Uasfc as numerous, and where the national 
tendency to make all offices hereditary, renders the distinction 
between an appointed governor, and a petty prince, scarcely 
traceable. Still, while we bear in mind that the extent of 
the territory, and number of the vassals, of each prince varied 
directly with his power, and that the submission of the lord 
of Byana to Hossein can have been at best but nominal, 
it is possible to mark sharp lines bounding the ancient 
kingdom save within the Doab. Thus in the west Budaon 
was only subject to Jounpore in the feverish month which in¬ 
tervened between the death of Allaocddeeij^pd the fall of Hos¬ 
sein. The inhospitable Terai extended ^rther south three 
centuries back, yet Baraitch and Goruckpqre 'must have been 
subject to Jounpore, for both were visited by, and paid tribute to, 
Feroz, and are next mentioned when, in distributing the spoils of 
his victory, Behlol allotted the province of Baraitch to his 
nephew best known as Kala-Pahar. On the east, all Behar 
must.have been subject to Jouhpore, for at least the early princes 
of the Shurky dynasty were abl|ito exact tribute even from the 
king of Lukhubwty; and if the growing rivalry of Delhi should 
seem to have too far wakened their successors, it must be re¬ 
membered that those suc*s.sora successfully invaded even Orissa; 
and at the worst the relations of the Ray of Patna to the kings 
of Lukhnowty and Jounpore cannot have been more favourable 
than he of Etawah bore to the kings of Jounpor<5 and 
Delhi. On the south Chunar, with which doubtless fell the fer¬ 
tile tract between the Vindhyas and the Ganges, was first con¬ 
quered by Mahmood Shah, and Cal pi was governed by a vassal 
prince, to the last, apparently, hostile to Jounpore. In the Doab 
the Ray of Mynpoorie Bhowgaon was generally an obedient vas¬ 
sal, and the lordsof Rabiri and Allyghur seemed as ready to follow 
the standard of Jounpore as that of Delhi. We are, therefore, 
certainly not overestimating the extent of the kingdom proper, 
i. e. of the provinces entrusted to governors, not ruled by vassal 
princes, if, making the Gogra from Fyzabad and the Jnmna 
from Ciilpi, its boundaries on the East and South, we take those 
on the other;*sides to be imaginary lines drawn from Bareilly to 
Calpi and Fyzabad \ if we have slightly exaggerated in naming 
Bareilly for want of any well known city furtlier down the Ram- 
gunga, we have as certainly allowed too little on other sides. 
The area of the provinces included within these boundaries is 
upwards of 29,000 square miles, and they pay nowa.revenue of 
near two millions sterling against one to Akber of eighty- 
one lacs, excluding the revenue of rent-free lands which 
cannot have been less than four lacs. Even if we allow 



that the land revenue had doubled under the able adminis¬ 
tration of Akber, we still find that the king of Jounpore 
drew from his hereditary dominions a revenue four times as 
that of any contemporary king of England, and to this rich 
provision most be added the benevolences levied from time to time 
on the border barons of Btawah and such like places, and the 
spoil of some profitable Holy War. 

Vague as is our knowledge of the revenue of the kingdom of 
Jounpore, we have not material even for a guess us to the ex¬ 
penditure. Vast sums doubtless were lavished on jewels and 
sliows after tlie ordinary fashion of native courts; wars waged 
by armies even of f^Ral militia are costly; yet if we go beyond 
such generalities we can only repeat tales of the schools founded, 
or run through €lie roll of noble buildings built, by the 
kings of Jounpore. And though now no trace be left of these 
schools but the story of their past fame, we have better ground 
than Mr. Duncan^s saying to hold that this city was the 
Shiraz, or the mediaeval Paris, of •India. Peroz determined to 
make it a seat of learning woH-hy of his cousin^s fame. Each 
of the princes of Jounpore prided himself on patronizing science, 
and the troubles which, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, scattered the doctors of tli$ ancient imperial city, were 
eminently favourable to the rise of a school of learning in the 
peaceful and secure Jounpore. Shahabooddin and his master in 
Ibralwtp's time, and the dozen holy men who must have been 
more than mad beggars if we may judge by the respect and 
attention they received from that able prince, these were the 
first professors of Jounpore. Nearly at the same time with Baba 
Naiiuk, flourished Syud Mahomed Jounpoori, founder of the 
Mehdy sect which, teaching severe asceticism, and justifying its 
members in preventing breaches of sacred law even by slaying 
the offender, had to be put down with a little sharp persecution 
by Selim Shah Soor. So great was the influence of Shah Kootoob- 
ooddeen, a blind devotee of Hossein^s time, that he was 
able to depute a disciple to act for him as Kazi in Bhudohee. 
Even in Mahommed Shah's time existed in Jounpore twenty 
famous schools, of which now but the names are known, the 
founder of one having died in the middle of the fifteenth, of 
another in the middle of the seventeenth, century. Nor was 
only scholastic learning cultivated; Hossein is described as * a 

* clever and luxurious prince, skilled in music, a connoisseur and. 

* a composer,' and verses set to music of his composition are said 
still to exist! Shir Shah did not want to study only the com¬ 
mentaries of Mahommedan doctors, or the tenets of Syud 
Mahomed, when he refused to leave Jounpore for his father's 
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ball at Sasseram. Of the sacceasfal cultivation of other arts 
let the noble mosques of Ibrahim and Hossein bear witness. 

But before speaking in detail of these splendid buildings, 
now sole memorials of- the wealth of the powerful princes of 
Jounpose as also the sole evidences of their taste and culture, 
let us clear the ground by speaking briefly of those less impor¬ 
tant buildings which bear not at all, or less conspicuously, the 
marks of the dominant style. Not indeed that we are prepared 
to catalogue the many tombs of more or less pretension which, 
from the time of Feroz to the present day, have been built over 
former dwellers in Jounpore. Not that we are prepared to 
trace the fort Ibrahim built at Roy Bare^ty, or give a plan of 
the kunkur-built palace, erected by Bijaichund and appropri¬ 
ated by the new dynasty, the remains of wHbse courts and halls- 
are the core of a lovely woodclad knoll overhanging the Goomti 
some two miles west of the bridge. But not even the unrivalled 
attractions of those later mosques will permit us to leave with¬ 
out further notice the fort of Feroz, or the mosque and halls 
with which it was decorated by Ibrahim. 

The Fort is an irregular quadrangle on the north bank of tbe 
Goomti, formed by a stone wall built round an artificial earthen 
mound. Externally ther walls are of considerable height, but, as 
the mound fills only the eastern half,' their height from the level of 
the fort within is not uniform. Without, too, the higher ground 
on the side next the town, made the northern wall alwqj s the 
most favourable to an escalading party. Besides a sally-port on 
the south-eastern face, approached from within only by a steep 
passage, barely wide enough for an elephant, cut-through the 
artificial mound, which might have been easily closed by 
pouring in a few cart loads of earth, the only entrance was by a 
gateway on the east, unprotected by any outwork unless the 
walls of the city, which doubtless existed though they have left 
no trace, be regarded in that light. The fort had more than 
once been carried by bold assailants burning tbe gate, before 
Khan Khanan Moomyim Khan built anoutercourt of brick with 
a fine gateway of stone adorned with Kasi work, whose chambers 
were never ^nished. Feroz used, and herein he was largely 
imitated by later princes, the ruined temples of an earlier creed 
as quarries whence to fetch materials for his new works; to 
what an extent Feroz drew -oh the ruins would hardly be believ- 
.ed by one who saw only the smooth wall§ still standing, but 
when the towers were blown up in 1859, the inner face of nearly 
every stone bore carvings which had, apparently, made part of an 
ornamental band; in the remaining walls such carved blocks 
are not rare, the carving being shown in general by accident, 
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yet sometimes worked in as an ornament, just as in the gate¬ 
way the niches, which relicfve the eastern face, are ornamented 
with such bands, in one which, nqt twelve feet long, may be 
counted seven distinct patterns. 

Within the walls all is desolaticn, and despite the lovely view, 
rich in the charm of wood and water, unrivalled in the plains 
of India, a visit to it gives little pleasure to one who knew the 
place even few years back. The destruction of the towers on 
the southern face, and of that pretty building on the south-west, 
the last habitable of Ibrahim's works, is to be lamented indeed 
chiefly as ruining paternal beauty; but within, no traces are 
left of Mr. Marti" garden, and the rank jungle grass and 
that shrub, whose lustrous copper-coloured leaves seem always 
evidences of long and utter neglect, suggest a strong wish that, if 
the rich local funds of the city .can do nothing for the Fort to 
which it, and they, owed their greatness, the despairing pro¬ 
posal of the chronicler might be approved, and the area be 
made over to market gardeners, whose cultivation would at all 
events keep it clean. Not less conspieuous for the surrounding 
desolation are Ibrahim's spacious baths, still apparently capa¬ 
ble of easy repair, and the mosque which served as a cathedral 
till the completion of the noble Atala. Within, tliis mosque 
measures about thirty-seven paces by five, and is divided into 
three chambere of equal length. The plastered vaults and 
shallow ornamentation of the middle chamber raise a suspicion 
that it is not as its founder left it; in the wings, there is no room 
for such a doubt. They are each two aisles deep and of five 
bays, having in front for ornament a range of slightly -carved 
square pillars, while the low roof, not nine feet high, rests on 
three ranges of pillars of different shapes. The western range 
of pillars is closed by a plastered brisk wall with niches. The 
pillars have certainly, tlie flat roofs probably, been taken from 
some Buddhist temple, possibly from those of Zuffrabad which 
supplied most of the materials for the Fort. 

About twenty feet in front of the middle of the southern wing 
stands the lat or pillar, the inscription on which is held to 
assign the mosque to Ibrahim, apparently wholly unaltered from 
the date of its erection. Its octagonal base rises in five steps to the 
height of some four feet six inches ; the upper face of this base 
gives little room for anything but the pillar, which, first square, 
then octagonal, then round, rises, with its upper capital, sonae 
forty feet.frpm the terrace of the mosque on which it stands. The 
inscription named above runs in six lines round the upper half 
of th(f octagonal stage,: the date it gives and the titles it uses 
give for its erection—^and presumptively for the erection of the 
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mosque—the date of the months Zeekada, A. H. 80], con'espond- 
ing to July 1899, but a few months before the death of the 
first prince, and the. accession of his adopted son, Ihrahim^s 
brother. This month Zeekada, by the way, seems to have been a 
favourite with Ibrahim, for he has recorded with care that the 
dedication of the Atala Musjid too took place in the same month. 

But this earliest building is not to be reckoned among the 
chief attraction of Jounpore, those noble mosques unique in style, 
and unrivalled ih beauty by any which depend for their beauty, 
only on elegance of design and elaboration of a simple material, 
and not on the barbarons and facile gloiT of rare marbles and 
bright enamels. w 

An extract from Fergiisson’s description of one mosque will 
give an idea of the general features of the sbyle. ‘ It consists 
' of a courtyard * *, on the western side of which is situated a 
' range of buildings, the central one covered by a dome, * *, in 
‘ front of wliich stands a gate>pyramid or propylony of almost 
' Egyptian mass and outline.*** This gate-pyramid, hy its eleva- 
' tion, supplied the place of a minaret which none of these 
' mosques possess. The three sides of the courtyard were sur- 
' rounded by * colonnades * * * ; on each face was a handsome 
' gate way. 

' These Jounpore examples are well worthy of illustration, 

* and in themselves possess a simplicity and grandeur not often 

* met with in this style. An appearance of strength, mo^jisver, 
' is imparted to them by their sloping walls* * *. 

This extract will show that the special characteristic of the 
Jounpors style is the lofty propylon with sloping walls hiding a 
single dome; and it would be well to have some idea of the 
causes which led at this place to the adoption of this plan, 
so original, so quickly perfected, and never imitated else¬ 
where. Did we know—as we can never hope to know—which 
was called for first, the dome or the propylon, we should be able 
to guess the object each was to answer. For, while the dome is 
undoubtedly the most imposing covering for a single chamber, 
it seems, at least when seen from without, to overpower a room 
whose walls not proportionably lofty; and it is hard to fancy 
how the 6^*6^ of any building could be pleasing where a dome 
covered tb^'oentre of a simple oblong. The ordinary reproach of 
the ugly building of 1862—' Fowke's Dish covers*—will serve 
as an illustration, though every one knows w^H that the ao-call- 
^ domes had not one of the common beauties of a dome. If, 
then, for the sake of an imposing internal roof to a central cham¬ 
ber, the founder wished to build a dome, and if with bis desire to 
utilize material existing in abundance at hand, he was somewhat 
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cramped ia his choice of the height of his buildings no great 
ingenuity would be wanted to make him think of proportion¬ 
ally elevating the central portion of his facade, turning his 
minarets—^if he had planned any—^into abutments, and filling 
the intervening arch with a rich screen which should hide the 
dome. This seems the true tlmory. For the idea of the 
dome must surely have come first. The bold facade standing 
alone can have been satisfactory only when viewed from directly 
in front; from every other point it would have seemed purpose¬ 
less, from behind worse than purposeless. Yet, though it had 
been possible to view it only in the most advantageous way, from 
the direct front, nwne would dream of building a facade eighty 
feet high through which might be access to a chamber less than 
forty feet high and*scarcely forty square. And so we wouldclaim for 
the Patfaan architects of Jounpjore the honour of being the first 
in India to plan domes of any size, and also of being the first 
in India to make domes, and their adjuncts, an imposing part of 
a range of buildings. • 

The plan of the Atala Musjid confirms this theory. Here the 
architect has thought the western wings wanted elevation, and 
has therefore placed on them small domes half way between the 
centre dome and the cloisters; Uut, though these domes are 
certainly not so large as 'to seem fo crush the substructure, he 
has liidden each behind a proportionate propylon. But certainly 
the ^ufi'rabad mosque, which seems to be a Buddhist temple with 
the pillars in sUii, the form of worship alone being altered, seems 
at first sight to make against the theory; for, while it certainly 
never had a dome, it certainly has had a large arch between two 
piers giving a facade as lofty as that of the Atala. But we 
are not prepared to admit that the cases are at all similar. 
First of all the arch at Zuffrabad seems to have been a later 
addition; the substructure is stone to above the level of the roof, 
and the arch has been of stone, but the upper half of the piers is 
of brick. Again, the facade of the Jounpore style has the arch 
closed with a pierced screen ; the little remains of the spring of the 
Zuffrabad arch do not seem to have any traces of the inner or 
recessed arch which framed the screen ; if it ever had this inner 
arch and screen, this alone of all has lost it. Once more : the 
top of the piers is reached by a very steep stair running across 
the back of each, whereas had there been a screen one would 
have expected a plan follovred like that of the upper part of tbe 
Jama Musjid, which, carrying the stair across the screen, makes 
the ascent far easier and safer. 

Imposing as this style is, it has one weak point. An arch to 
be stable must be equally loaded; the haunches will force out 
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the crowDj or the crown the haunches, if the weight on either 
of these points be exoessive. And, out of the five examples of 
this style which were built, the true arches of two, and those 
two the most elaborate, have fallen; the recessed, or inner, arcb 
can hardly be called an aich, as its stones are supported really on 
the pierced wall which forms the screen, a fact evident enough 
on inspection of the Jinjri Musjid, where the vonssohrs are loose 
and would fall, but that tliey rest on the screen. It was doubt¬ 
less difficult to calculate the exact depth of stonework which 
would sufficiently weight the crown and yet not look too heavy : 
in the case of two mosques of the first age, and those, as we 
have sail), the richest, the architect failed, amn>y over weighting 
the haunches has forced out the crowns ; the tbini of that age, 
perhaps the oldest, is plain almost to uglinbss, and here no 
difficulty could be fek: at the fourth in point of time, the Lall 
Durwaza, the arch is carried up somewhat in an ogee shape, so 
that the arch does not seem to end till there is already a con¬ 
siderable weight on the crown. Before the foundation of the 
fifth and last, the proper proportion seems to have been discovered, 
for the arch stands firmly without seeming heavily loaded, and 
there is no apparent artifice to conceal the depth of stonework 
above. Fergusson notes the fiirther peculiarity that the sides of 
these propifla slope. Though this may not be noticed on a first 
and cursory glance, it is easily seen when the attention is once 
called; for at the Atala Musjid the slope is one in fifteen,^ the 
Juroa Mnsjid one in twelve. Such proportions evidently impart to 
the whole pier much of the character of a buttress, though there 
is no thrust requiring such precautions. 

The construction of the domes deserves note. Where the hall 
to be covered is somewhat oblong, it is reduced to a square above 
by boldly projecting cornices j but whether resting on pillars, on 
walls directly, or on such cornices, the octagonal story consists 
of eight uniform, deep, depressed, straight sided, pointed arches, 
above which, as the immediate support of the circular base of 
the dome, comes alike uniform range of sixteen arches or rather 
niches. To the. uninstructed eye these arched pendentlves are 
certainly thoj^^oet pleasing; the manner in which they obtain 
and afford su|ip^ OAti be understood at once, and their massive¬ 
ness prevents the suspicion of a destructive thrust. 

First in order comes the Atala Mugid, one of the earliest 
specimens of the true Joan pore style, and onpe unrivalled; now 
the fall of the outer arch has reduced the square and noble facade to 
a rich screen flanked by two ragged pinnacles. It was built on the 
site of a temple said to have been erected, bat more probably 
only farther appropriated, 1416 Sumbul (A. D. 1359) by Baja 
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Jeicimnd of Znifrabad for the reception of his favourite image^ 
and how largely it is indebted to its predecessor may be judged 
from the extract from Fergusson given below. This temple 
soon caught Feroz's eye when he was building his fort, but his 
attempt to destroy it was so violently opposed by the heathens 
of the neighbourhood that, after much bloodshed, be was com¬ 
pelled to enter into a written compact, which bound him and his 
successors to leave other temples untouched, and not further 
to injure this, though closing it to heathen rites. To this com¬ 
pact produced before him, Ibrahim paid small attention, filling 
those who had trusted to it with consternation, by a very plain 
statement that th0^propriety of making agreements, and the 
propriety of keeping them when made, varied with the power of 
the parties. Yet lie is said to have spared the gate of Atala 
Devi, only hewing away the idolatrous carvings: there is now no 
trace of such a building. 

Brief as Fergnsson^s description is we shall do well to quote 
it as a text. * Of the three mosques remaining at Jounpore, the 
'■ Atala Musjid is the most ornate and most beautiful. The 
‘ colonnades surrounding its court are four aisles in depth, the 
' outer columns of which are double square pillars, as are also those 
' adjoining the interior of the court.. The three intermediate rows 
' are single square columns'. This fs altogether so like an In- 

* dian arrangement that I at one time was half inclined to agree 

* with,Baron Hugel, and fancy that this was really an old Bud- 
‘ dhist*^ monastery. Its gateways, however, which are purely 
' 8aracenic, are the principal ornaments of the outer court, and 
' the western face is adorned by three propylons similar to that 
' (of the L'all Durwaza), but richer and more beautiful, while 

* its interior domes and roofs are superior to any other specimen 
*■ of Mahometan art 1 am acquainted with of so early an age.' 

Passing over the inaccurate statement of the number of the 
colonnade aisles, (for there are five instead of four,), we find 
raised in this passage the most interesting of the questions 
concerning the antiquities of Jounpore, viz.^ how much of this 
building is really Ibrahim's work. On the .strength of the 
Saracenic gates, and the true mosque, Mr. Fergusson assigns all 
to that prince, while he understands Baron Huge! to assign, on the 
strengtli of the plan of the colonnades, all to the older rulers 
of the subject country. But we have historical evidence that a 
demolition and deesecration begun by Fevoz was carried muc]i 
further by Ibrahim, and therefore the whole of the existing 
building is'certainly not Buddhist work. Indeed, there is no evi¬ 
dence that they ever built domes-anywhere, and the abundant use 
of Buddhist ornament may be accounted for by the fact that the 
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materials of older buildings were lai^ely usedj that the workmen 
employed were doubtless natives of the country, and tliat the 
new comers, possessing no na^^ional style of ornament, would 
naturally accept, and follow, the rich ornament they found. But, 
on the other hand,there was no reason why Ibrahim should throw 
down more, than either had been defiled by the rites he was 
supplanting, or stood m the way of any new decoration. And 
Buddhist architecture fends itself freely to any partial demolitions 
and reconstructions. Made np of isolated portions, using no 
arches, (which if the most beautiful are also the most destructive 
©fall architectural expedients,) it allows of the fall, without risk 
to other portions, of any piece of roofing tP even of any single 
pillar. Ibrahim, could therefore demolish auv side, or part of a 
side, of the court, and join his new work on^ the old without 
I'ear ^ of any destructive * set.’ ■ ,So that we hold a theory inter¬ 
mediate between that of Fergusson and Hugel, viz. that a large 
part of the Buddhist cloisters wereleftuntouched by Ibrahim, when 
he replaced the cella by his splendid mosque, and built the gate¬ 
ways which now so much ornament the formerly bare enclosure. 

The mosque stands on the western side of a court about filty- 
one paces deep by fifty-five broad. It is surrounded by a colon¬ 
nade in two stories, the upper story being .open in its whole 
breadth, while, of the lower, three aisles in depth lie open to the 
court, the fourth being chambers closed to the court but opening, 
through the fifth as a verandah, on the street. The undiyiAiroft 
is very low, barely six feet in height; the upper is more airy, 
for to the stone beams—which are about nine indies deep— 
measures seven feet nine inches. The roofs of these colonnades 
have in two places fallen in, but the repairs commenced under 
the superintendence, and through the exertions, of Mr. Girdle- 
stone, are likely to prevent all farther injury. It may be 
doubted whether the restoring the parapets with new stone was 
necessary or advisable; if not necessary it is certainly objection¬ 
able on account of the contrast oT colour. The upper story 
of the cloisters is forty-one feet six inches broad, and is reach¬ 
ed by stairs in the piers of the gates. 

Access to 4!hfi court from withoui is gainea uv a gate on each 
face but the west. In outline these gateways elosely resetable 
the propylon of the mosque, but they are of no great elevation. 
The chronicler having forcibly lamented tne violence ofSeounder, 
and specially his destruction of the eastern gate of every 
mosque, one feels some surprise at seeing it here .injured only 
by time. Over every gate is a large slab which has borne an 
inscription; the bars round the different lines may be ^traced, 
hut the inscriptions can he scarce legible; one preserved, how- 
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ever, in the * Ahvvalat Jounpore w^uU Sooltaii Hindoostan/ and 
thence extracted in the chronicler’s tote honk, gives the date of 
the completion of the mosque, Zeekada A. H. 821, but men¬ 
tions among IbraJiim’s titles his youthful office of Naib Atabook 
Azim. Internally, the north apd south gates are domed, and 
so the pillars being arranged to support the dome form a round 
or octagonal vestibule about thirty-five feet in diameter, and 
as of course the upper pillars rest immediately on the lower 
without an intervening flooor, the height to the base of the 
dome must be some sixteen feet. The roof of the vestibule of 
the easteru gate is flat, and the main passage but nine feet 
broad, little more the ordinary space between pillars in 
that colonnade. • The pillars are about a foot square in the lower 
story; the upper hue partly round: the resemblance between 
those in each story shows that each group must have been part 
of one original design, though tliey are not precisely alike; they 
have probably been wrought from notes of measurements taken 
down by different persons orally, not from a model. 

To turn to the mosque. This occupies the whole of the west¬ 
ern side, the northern and southern corners, to the breadth of 
the cloisters, having apparently been assigned to women, for the 
upper stories, adorned with carved pillars and ceiling, are screened 
with elaborate stone latticed, and arb reached from the street 
by stair-cases leading to elegant doorways in the northern and 
Boutl#ern corners, sheltered by the projecting walls of the clois¬ 
ters, tfian which these chambers are about a fourth narrower. 
The front of the mosque to the court is divided into three por¬ 
tions of about equal length, the centre one being the propylon 
and front of the great hall of the mosque, the other’s wings 
standing back sixteen feet firom the pier face, and each relieved 
by a smaller propylon masking a proportionate dome. 

The piers of the chief propylon are thirty feet apart, the 
inner walls of course vertical; the batter on the outer is plainly 
perceptible, commencing above the foundation course which rises 
square some nineteen inches above ground. The facade stands 
back nine feet six inches from the base of tlie piers, but the arch 
which supported the square ridge of the propylon has long since 
fallen, and the remaining facade consists of the doorways, with 
a rich screen above snpporting a plain stone arch as frame. The* 
line which divides this facade, on a level with the roof of the 
cloisters, Fergusson calls, after the fashion of Gour, the Badshah 
-ki Tukht j that term does not seem used here. The winding staiir- 
oases in th^e piers are complete as far as the piers are, and so 
we reafdi thereof of the cloisters, and the aisle which, on a.level 
therewith, runsbelow the base of tbedomc onallsides butthe west. 
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Within, the mosque is richly but not inordinately decorated by 
the carved mebrabs, and the belts which run,, like frames, round 
all arches. It measures thirty-nine feet six inches north 
to south, and twenty-nine feet five inches east to west, 
and the oblong' ie reduced to a square, as the first step to 
reaching a round base for the dome, by a prqieoting bracket or 
cornice carved below. The octagonal stage is of low arches, 
slightly ogee, some eighteen inches broad, floriated internally with 
lotus buds; above is the story of sixteen sides, of nicnes similar to 
the arches below, but shallow and closed; its corbels are round, 
nearly flat below, and worked with the fi^ blown lotus which 
adorns all spandrils wanting relief; and this story rests the 
round substructure of the dome. This, again^^ is-relieved by pro¬ 
jecting ribs of darker stone, worked with like shallow has reliefs, 
running up from the angles of the polygon, till more than half 
way up they branch into hexagons, whose upper angles are filled 
by the pentagons of whose bases ia composed the circle, a ^^ard 
in diameter, crowning the dome. The only internal furniture 
of the mosque is the pulpit of eleven steps, perfectly plain but for 
a band of shallow carving running along near the ground and 
round the opening under the pulpit, and a plain bracket for a 
light about half way up. , 

The plan of the domes in the wings is precisely similar, save 
only that they rest on columns instead of on wails. The wings 
are hut of three aisles, and of course have no uppepitory, 
the pillars of the roof standing, as at the gates, immediately on 
the lower pillars. The outer range of pillars is double; the 
aisles are eight feet four inches broad, and the pillars sixteen 
inches square. 

A work of the same reign, and probably a few years earlier, is 
still undamaged, save by the loss of any cloisters or gate it may 
have boasted. This is the mosque Duriba, Khalis Mookiilis, or 
* Char unguli,* built on the site of a favourite temple of Bijai- 
chund by Mullik Khalis and MuHik Mookhlis, governors of Joun- 
pore under Sooltan Ibrahim, and described in one place as his 
chief nobles, in. another as * chelas’ of Feroz, but of whom one 
was at all events a namesake of the only one of Ibrahim’s bro¬ 
thers, of .whotti a separate and important command is recorded. 
Bijaichund is said to have prefaced his devotions in this temple, 
erected by himself, by bathing in the ^ Khas Houj,’ an enormous 
stone tank, three quarters of a mile from his .palace, and still to 
bctraced north of the great mosque, proceeding thence pn foot to 
the temple. The mosque was erected for the convenience of Syud 
Oosman, a reputed saint bom at Shiraz, driven from ©elhi by 
tjl^ irruption of Timour,; his descendants still are said to dwell 
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near the mosque, which was rescued by Mr. Welland from the 
desecrating occupancy of the neighbouring Koeries. It consists 
of a domed hall and two wings, the dome masked by a low facade 
of the character peculiar to Jounpore, but there is not any 
ornament to break or relieve the sombre 'massiveness of the 
building. The name by which it is most commonly known is 
* Char unguli,’ given it by reason of a stone in the south pier, 
bearing a line three inches long which should measure four 
fingers whosesoever be the hand measuring ; much poojah is 
done by Hindoos to this miraculous stone, and it is immensely 
revered by Mussul^ns even if they do not daub it with oil 
or pay any such on* ard respect. 

Of the remaining building of this age, nothing is left but the 
great piers, flanking a screen of such beauty as to show that tho 
completed building could have been inferior in size only even 
to the famous Atak, the work of the same founder and doubt> 
less designed by the same architect. Wishing to build a 
mosque in honour of one Huzrut'Syud Sudder Jehan XJjmuli, 
Ibrahim demolished the temple which Jaichund had built at 
Mookoot Ghat, and on its site erebted this building, occupying 
part of the west side of a large court. Part of the court walls 
were knocked down by Secundcr, and the stones appropriated for 
other public and private buildings, and conspicuously, for the 
great bridge. Floods in the ravine which it overhangs, and in 
the (flose adjoining Goomtie, long since destroyed its vaults, and 
tli/i brick enclosing wall and low poor roof are the work of the 
last generation. Still, though it is kept clean and in order, the 
little court is more used for drying grain than as a place of 
prayer; for, though within the Sip^ Mohullah, it is a quarter 
of a mile from the city, and its nearest neighbours are the dead 
Pathans whose tombs are in Chachukpore. It is commonly 
known as the * Jinjiri Musjid,* and though very little known is 
well worthy of a visit, both on account of its past beauty and as 
showing now completely what in the Jounpore style seems an 
inner true arch is merely a part of the screen j for its voussoirs 
here (all carved with a long raised Arabic inscription, the only, 
instance in Jounpore of such a decoration) are all loose, and, but 
for the support of the pierced screen, would fall. 

The sole remaining work of Mahmood's reign is the mosque 
known as tho Lall Durwaza, so called in memory of the ^ high 
‘ gate painted with vermillion’ of the palace which Beebee Rajey 
built at the same time close by. How it escaped untouched when 
Secunder destroyed the palace, it is hard to say ; but both mosque, 
gates, ^d cloisters, are still in good preservation, the few stones 
which have fallen in the lapse of time only sufficing to show 
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that the stones of this, like all the other mosques of Jounpore 
had before been used in some Buddhist building. Churchward¬ 
ens are the same all the world over, and though at the hours of 
prayer few stragglers push open the heavy gate to enter and pay 
their devotions, the mellowed stone work of the mosque was not 
long since treated to a liberal coat of white-was, hthough the 
courtyard and cloister roo:^ were not freed from the rank jun¬ 
gle grass. There is nothing very peculiar about the plan; three 
gates give access to a large court, with a cloister of one story only 
running round, on the west side of which stands the mosque, 
the wings double the height of the clmster, the dome of 
the central hall masked as usual by a |^pylon. The illus¬ 
tration given by Fergusson is imperfect as not showing 
the dome, which, from the point of view chosen, would be distinct¬ 
ly seen behind the propylon. The pendentives of the dome and 
the flat roof of the wings rest immediately on slender pillars, and 
there is nothing resembling an upper floor any where, save that, on 
each side of the central hall is a raised gallery, apparently for 
women, approached by a stair through the piers of the propylon. 
The date of erection, or any allusion to the founder, is nowhere 
inscribed, though in two places within are passages from the 
Koran, and high on the screen without is a black stone bearing 
the Mussulman confession of faith*. On the whole this is the 
least interesting, though most perfect, of the prse-Mogul build¬ 
ings of Jounpore. ,, 

Last among the buildings which require detailed notice is the 
splendid mosque of Hossein. Of the proximate cause of its foun¬ 
dation divers accounts are given. Some attribute the design to 
Ibrahim, who wished to save an old saint, Huzrut Khajeh Eesah, 
the voluntary labour of walking barefoot from hie dwelling 
hard by to the Musjid Khalis Mookhlis, a mile distant, for the 
Friday prayers. Others say that when, in a seven years' fa¬ 
mine, Hossein found his agents diverting to their own use the 
funds and supplies he had granted for distressed persons, he 
devised a labour test, directing that only those who laboured 
in casting up the mound which is now the courtyard of the 
mosque, should receive anything. There is possibly truth in 
both stories. No one attributes any part of the building to 
Ibrahim, yet some such design may well have occurred to him, 
for all his family lie in a cloistered court of a building close 
adjoining the north side of the mosque, probably round the 
grave of this Khajeh Eesah, who was certainly buried wheie he 
had lived; the sanctity which made him a tempting grave-mate 
was enough to suggest the building a mosque in his honour. 
The famine, however, may have been invented to account for the 
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raised courtyard which sure^ needed no such explanation. 
Yet; be all this as it may^ the work must have occupied many 
years of Hossein's reij^n, though it was not ready for dedication 
till after his fall. We may wonder that Behlol allowed his 
fallen foe to complete; and reap the credit of, so magnificent a 
structure, and indeed even that Seconder, in his rage at Hossein^s 
persistent treachery, was content with throwing down the east¬ 
ern gate, and somewhat damaging the cloisters, after vowing 
that not a stone should be left to record the existence of his 
rival. 

On a site sloping Rightly to the southward is raised a terrace, 
some sixteen feet li^h on the south side, where the face is com¬ 
posed of a serins of little chambers. The west side of the 
terrace is of course occupied by the mosque, and on the middle 
of each of the other sides is a domed gateway, approached by a 
steep flight of steps. These gateways give access to a flagged 
quadrangle about seventy yards square surrounded by a colon¬ 
nade in two stories, whereof the eastern face was destroyed, with 
the dome of the gateway, by Secunder's order, and the southern 
range is less injured than the northern. They never how¬ 
ever rivalled the cloisters of the Atala Musjid, for they were 
but two aisles broad. The trees^ which make so pleasant a 
shade in the quadrangle, so obscure the front of the mosque, 
that it is not possible to get a very satisfactory view even of the 
Bupefb §creen. 

The propjlon, eighty-six feet in height, decreasing from seven¬ 
ty-seven feet in breadth at the base to little more than seventy at 
the top, projects ten feet eight inches from the general line of the 
front, and six feet six inches from the inner arch which frames, and 
rests on, the screen. The piers, here as elsewhere, are relieved 
by shallow niches in outline Mahommedan, in ornament Bud¬ 
dhist. The span of the inner arch is thirty-six feet nine inches, 
and the lower part of the screen is occupied by the three doorways, 
square headed but for their brackets, which give access to the cen¬ 
tral chamber. The true screen, which, treating the whole as a 
gigantic doorway, might be called the tympanunt, is made up of 
tiers of pointed openings, framing stone latticework, and divided 
by bands of horizontal ornament. Suffice it to say that scarce 
a stone seems undecorated, and that no two bands seem, on a 
cursory view, to be of the same pattern. 

Within, a dome, forty feet in diameter, roofs a chamber so exn 
actly resembling that of the Atala mosque that the only point 
of difference to be noted is the absence here of raised ribs 
relieving the interior of the dome. Tlie passage above the level 
of the doorways runs here all round the dome, so completely 
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connecting the upper. chambers which seem to have been the 
prayer place of the women, and which here, thus immediately 
adjoining the central chamber instead of being, as at the Atala, 
in the extreme corners, look down, through varied lattices, on 
the pulpit and the prayer place of the men. Neither of these 
chambers is lofty, for while the lower story is but fourteen feet in 
height, the upper is not twelve. And, of necessity, they are gloomy 
in the extreme, for there is little opening even on the east side; 
on the north and south light can be only borrowed from the 
mosque and the vaulted chamber ; and the pillars supporting 
the heavy ceiling are many and massive, ^everal bays of the 
ceilings in the upper story are carved in Iw relief, but those 
below are quite plain. Access to these upper stories, as to the roof 
of the mosque and the top of the propplon, is gained by a wind¬ 
ing stair in the piers, entered from within the chambers ; this 
could be reached without passing through the quadrangle, for 
on the north-west side are the remains of a stair from which a 
door has once led into the lower floor of the northern chambers. 

Beyond these chambers * on each side is an apartment forty feet 
‘ 8y fifty, covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, and so con- 
‘ structed that its upper surface forms the external roof of the 
' building, which in Gothic.vaults is scarcely ever the case.' To 
this description by Fergusson scarcely anything need be added. 
Almost the only ornaments are the three qihlahs facing the 
three doorways and the few openings for light in the nortit and 
south gables. The ribs strengthening the vaults, and t^e vaults 
themselves, are perfectly plain. Yet it is necessary to correct 
an assertion which he makes just below, that the double-storied 
cloisters and the eastern gate were thrown down by English¬ 
men to mend the station roads ; they were certainly demolished 
by Secundcr, and though it is far from impossible that use has 
thus been made of materials lying ready to hand, the mosques 
of Jounpore have certainly nothing but reason to rejoice in the 
consequences of English rule. Indeed we have even interposed 
to save them from their friends, and to restrain the Mussulman 
improver from defiling the time-mellowed stone, and defacing 
the elaborate jt^vings with his much-prized white-wash. 

Enough hae been said of the Jama Musjid. Yet this is 
now much the same as saying that our self-chosen task is done. 
For it wUl not be desired that we even catalogue remain- 
.ing mosques, from the spacious flat-roofed one called after 
Mirza Meer^ who repaired it, or that vaulted one built by 
Khan Khanan Moomyim Khan as the spot where prayed the 
fuqueers, who got the credit of the dry weather andp^the re¬ 
source of the architect; or that other built by the Khan Khanan 



for Soliman ShekoH on the old south bank of the river, facing 
the little hummam which gave place to the mystic image dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Deane j or the Tong wall built by Hossein for an 
Eedgah, with the terrace and baths and gateway of Moomyim 
Khan, for which, even but seventy years back, Sheokll Dooby, 
the tehsildar, had to furnish canopies and carpets. Still less will 
it be expected that we tell of the endowed hummams which once 
made Jounpore a paradise ; (for, what says the chronicler ? ‘The 
‘ proverb is true that no place is worth living in which has not a 
* just judge, a good doctor, and an old hummam';) the buildings 
have long since pei^hed, though they survived their endowments, 
and their sites ar^nly known by local names, or even by the 
narrative of the chronicler. Yet once more it is necessary to 
express somewhat*of wonder at the noble buildings on which 
the Mussulman invader drewj so largely, and whose beauty 
formed his style. Though we had not the frank acknowledg¬ 
ments of the chronicler, and his account how Ibrahim thought it 
consecration enough to knock off the head of any image and 
build it, face inwards, in a wall, the carved ornament discovered 
where any stone has fallen, whether in the wall of the dm^er- 
house, the Juma Musjid, the Lall Durwaza, or the Fort, would 
tell plainly enough the double use £>£ the materials. If the Atala 
show less of these than other buildings, the reason probably is 
that there but little of the ancient building was destroyed. Yet 
thdlte,^and every where, all the ornament, in gross and in detail, is 
purely Buddhist; the construction, the arches and domes only, 
betray the influence of other taste. The arches are floriated 
with lotus buds, the spandrils relieved with full blown lotus 
flowers, the bands of ornament are largely made up of lotus 
blossoms, in every stage, and lotus leaves from every point of 
view, more or less conventionalized, and even the name of God 
in the qiblehs is inscribed on the Buddhist bell. 

If in a visit to Jounpore there be melancholy, yet. is that 
melancholy free from pain. You stand amid ruins, but ruins 
defiled by no painful memories. Not here does each building 
recal centuries of blood and lust and crime ; nbt here at every 
turn do we see a stone where wm exposed the outraged body 
of some fair woman of our own race and creed, l^om the 
pinnacles of the Juma Musjid you look down on the ghost of a 
noble city, trees growing green where once stood the palaces of 
princes. From the mound of the Fort—now so desolate—you 
look down on the fair valley bright with the meanderings of the 
Goomti, adorned with trees and the thick set tombs of men, 
many^oubiless heroic men, though their deeds be forgotten quia 
carent vate sacro. As you look from the upper chambers into 



the central hall of the Jama Musjid, when, as the evening 
draws on, the deepening gloom and the dimmer distance make 
you feel as standing in a noble shrine of a more familiar faith, the 
voice of some worshipper below, echoing through the vaults, 
carries you back to a time when, through the same lattice, some 
queen looked down on king and nobles, gleaming, in the light of 
pendant lamps, with the gold and jewels of an eastern court, 
as they listened to the words of some saintly philosopher 
seated on that very pulpit. Yet not one of these scenes recals 
a crime famous in the foul annals of this world's history, and the 
saddest spot in the fallen city is that li^e cloistered court 
where, amid rank grass and straggling trees, plain blocks 

of stone cover the resting places of the able Mahmood and his 
noble wife, at the foot of the marble sepulchr^ of their son, the 
king, traitor, and exile, Hossein., 
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Art. VL—l. AciX. of lSb9, 

2. Ridings oj the Sudder Land High Courts in Rent Suits, 

3. Minute of Sir Barnes Peacock. 

4. UnjpuUished Minutes of the Judges of the High Court, 

5. Bengal Rgots^ their Rights and Liabilities, 

W E do not pefliaps go too far in affirming that Act X., aa 
modified by the High Court rulings, would scarcely be 
recognised by it^ framers. Now-a-days a Collector can never 
decide even the simplest case, afiecbing a right, without much 
inward trembling lest in the arcana of his Ilume or Chapman 
there lurk some vague construction—some dimly worded gloss- 
upsetting his logic, and barely leaving him his facts. The sub-di¬ 
visional officer with heavy enhancement file sighs for butwaras, 
settlements, acquisitions—anything, in fact, as a relief for his 
puz/Jed wits. Men thought a few months ago that the judgment 
of the Chief Justice in Hills, v. Isfiur Ghose had, however ques¬ 
tionable its dicta might seem to many, yet given them some¬ 
th iug to stand upon. But now that judgment itself is shaken 
unci' disturbed—while the principles on which it rests have by 
two of the judges been set at nought. 

The Courts, then, having failed to give us satisfactory exposi¬ 
tions of the law, have taken the lead in demanding its amend¬ 
ment;—and elaborate minutes have been written by the judges, 
in which, while the necessity of reform is admitted by all, there 
is yet considerable diversity of opinion as to the direction it 
should take, and the extent to which it should be carried out. Let 
us however hope that when once the work is begun, it will be 
done carefully and well—that legislators will be ‘ apt to think— 
* slow to speak.'— 

« 

Not clinging to some ancient Saw ;* 

Not mastered by some modern term; 

Not swift nor slow to change, but film ; 

And in its season bring the Law. * ^ 

It may seem to many very stale and unprofitable to descant 
upon a subject worn so bare as Act X. of 1859. But we hold 
that evtu'y .attempt, however feeble, to promote discussion of a 
measure so important as its revision, is worthy of some atten¬ 
tion, lAid may be potentially, if not intrinsically, useful. 

It will not be difficult to sketch in outline the course' wliicli 
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legralation will probably take. And if we venture bore and 
there to point out how in our individual opinion/ that course 
might be most advantageously shaped^ we shall bub ^ affect to 

* nod* in regard to topics which eviSry planter's assistant pro¬ 
fesses able to discuss. We wish the whole to form a general 
answer to the ' cui bono ?' which will soon be in everybody's 
mouth. Who will be the gainer ? This is a query which will 
be more easily responded to by considering who ought to gain, 
and who at present can best afford to lose. 

In the first place, then, the revised law should supply an 
omission by laying down clearly who are mcluded under tl^e 
term, ‘ ryots.' The High Court in one (^e have held that 
persons possessed of an intermediate interest between the zemin¬ 
dar and the actual cultivator are not' ryots.*' In another case 
they decided, that a defendant could not be a ryot, because the 
quantity of land held by him forbad such a conclusion. We 
think both of these rulings bad—^the first as being opposed to 
immemorial custom,—the other as being vague and indeterminate, 
making the pleasure of the judge the measure of a right. 

It will not be an easy matter to say in so many words who 
are to be ' ryots,' who * squatters', and who the higher—^ inter- 

* mediate holders.' There is nothing in the terms themselves to 
guide us. Philology and analogy are here but broken reeds. 
The true divining rod in all such cases is concrete historical 
inquiry. Such inquiry would have shown, that however ^trhe it 
may be that originally only the actual cultivator was the Ryot 
of the Sovereign, such a definition has long since failed to apply. 
It would have shown that the original ryot held a vendible, 
transferable right, that in many cases without ceasing to be the 
responsible rent-giver, he had ceased to be the actual cultivator, 
and yet had not developed into the modern talukdar. 

Either the scope of the term ryot must be arbitrarily narrow¬ 
ed, arid* the rights defined of those who would then become the 
non-descript holders, or we must, leaving it its wider and usual 
meaning, remove from it, by definition, all the uncertainty and 
confusion which at present surround it. This will be best done 
by laying down the extreme boundaries, and then declaring that 
whatever is found within these is a ^ ryot’, or as the case 'may 
be. Border cases mhy 'be provided for by illustrations. 

The next step should be a proper classification of ryots and 
talukdars. And this will douWess be the most difficult part of 
the whole business, the most open to discussion before, and to 
civil after, the passing of the act. 

There can be no doubt but that ryots, and others wh6 have 
held at a fixed rate from the time of the permanent settlement. 
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are^ by the custom of the coiintcy and the sanction of law, 
entitled to bold at such rates stiU« But we tliink it vety unfair 
that the mere fact of a man’s having held for twenty years on 
these terras, shmild raise sUch a strong legal presumption in his 
favour, as to throw the onus of proving a change of rate after 
3790 at once npuii the zemindar. It is simply impossible for 
an English landholder, unless in very exceptional cases, to ob¬ 
tain any reliable documentary proof connected with the woiking 
of his estate before his coming into possessio::. We think some 
proof, direct or inferential, of the nature of his tenure, should be 
required from the ryot. Proof for instance, that his had been 
recognised as an lileinrari or Mokurreri tenure by some former 
zemindar, or that amid a general change of rates all round his 
own hud remain^ fixed. This would raise a fair prenumptia 
juris ill his favour, and the onus of proving a change might then 
equitably full upon the landlui d. 

Next we come to the ryot having a mere right of occupancy. 
And here again it seems very clear that the view taken by the 
High Court in* the case of Ifhur Gliose is historically wrong 
and opposed to custom. A ‘ right of occupancy’ does not imply 
a mere right to hold so long as no other ryot offers a higher rent. 
The words themselves imply mqre than this. Kent in this 
country is in reality', not r*ent ut alPin a Malthusian sense. The 
jirinciples of political economy apply only to rents settled by 
free competition. In the Mofiissil'tfiere is no such thing known ; 
and the principle, if introduced among a population almost pure¬ 
ly agricultural, would result in a cottier system of pauperism and 
misery. The custom, then, or theory, of rent here, has always 
implied a limitation of the landlord’s demand long before it 
reached the point assigned by Ricardo as tiie limit on liis 
system. We look back to times when the Hindu family was not 
a thing of the past. Then the primary right to succeed to 
the village fields, and to hold these at more moderate rates than 
those accorded t© squatters and pykushts, was the * right of 
'occupancy’ claimed by all resident members of the family village, 
and was never seriously questioned by the zemindar. And this is. 
wliat their sueoessors are historically entitled to now. But 
wha are their successors? The Hindu village is broken up. 
Railways, indigo, and execution of decrees, have changed the 
face of the country and the ownere of the soil. And 'length of 
‘ possession’ takes .the place in these uncertain days, of the ' right 
' of occupancy,’ or itself creates it. Act X. carries this new prin¬ 
ciple to ils extreme limit,—and makes the squatter of twelve 
years ago the.occupancy ryot of to-day. We feel perfectly safe in 
affirming that the new jict will radically remedy this. The miuute 
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of Sir Barnes Peacock waspriucipall^" directed against this anomaly. 
But in remedying it we fear there is a tendency in some quarters 
to go U )0 far, and to leave all, save permanent, settlement ryots, 
at the mercy of the zemindar. We Hfeld, on the contrary, that 
Government having now repeatedly endorsed the principle, that 
length of possession confers rights' similar to the old village 
rights,—cannot consistently depart from it altogether. Nor 
indeed vvill^it do so. The term of twelve years as fixed by sec¬ 
tion VI. will be lengthened, probably doubled. But vve would insert 
a proviso, that if it can be shown that the custom of any parti¬ 
cular district before 1859 con feiTcd rights of occupancy after a 
shorter holding, the ryot should get the neneiH of it. We would 
also hold out a premium to improvement, by giving in some way 
a preference to those ryots Nvho sink capital in'their lands. 

What then are the advantages to which ryots with a right 
of occupancy are to be entitled? ' Fair and equitable rates of 
* rent^—says Act X., and very hard it is in practice to find 
what are rates, fair and equitable. It is this enhancement of 
rent to the fair and equitable limit which hsis overcrowded our 
files, created our additional judgeships—and perhaps incidental¬ 
ly helped to fill our jails. We hope sincerely the last count 
may be found not proven. B,ut thus much we may safely say, 
that in indigo districts, at 'any ratej the soreness of feeling be¬ 
tween planter and ryot would be much, very much, less than it 
unhappily is, had not the enhancement law and the enhance¬ 
ment rulings added another element to the standing quarrel. It 
is not that the actual rates imposed are in themselves too high— 
but the sudden rise—and the compulsory choice between a full 
execution and an indigo contract-^tend—^the one to lower the 
standard of comfort,—the other to perpetuate a fear which can, 
in the nature of it, find outlet only in hate. We are not so ab¬ 
surd as to affirm that rents ought not to be enhanced—but what 
we say is, that Government has—rightly or wrongly—endorsed 
the principle, that length of occupancy shall create a right to oc¬ 
cupy; that the High Court has in a one-sided and historically er¬ 
roneous judgment set this principle at defiance;—and that if we 
are to act fabdy by the cnltivat(n*s, we have still to redeem our 
protective ^pledge and definitely limit the landlord’s demand. 
How this thay best be dune lias probably been the subject of full 
discussion dunng the recent consultations regarding the revision 
of,Act X. It has been proposed by some to appoint a sort of 
statistical committee who shall within certain given,districts fix 
authoritatively the values of land. Their reports would be based 
on calculations derived from the average value of the difPereut 
products during a certain number of preceding years. But 
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it, is scarcely necessary to point out how certainly this would 
fail in practice. There is at the outset no necessary con¬ 
nection between the data of the calcnlation, i, e. tlie prices of 
products, and the corollafy to be derived the.value of the pro- 
dueinjr a^enb. We cannot howev;er expect that any scheifte 
su«>-^ested will be perfect either in theory or pactice. Every 
measure must be in some degree arbitrary and tentative. Custom 
is always an arbitrary, tiling j and we have said before that com¬ 
petition does, not affect our Indian land rent. Anomalies we 
must have under a paternal Government. As, for example,—wo 
fix the price of the land—though if a. city were being starved by 
the Mahajuns, we^uld not fix the price oftlie produce. 

We think sqine scheme might be devised whereby the courts 
might be rellev^i of the special jury work of fixing the rates 
of half the petty holdings in Bengal. 

Put the ryot with a right of occupancy more in the position 
of a small fa"mer entitled to a lease on terms proportionately 
more favourable than those offered to ^tenants at will j’ the rates 
})a,y}ible by the latter could always be found.; competition alone 
settles them ; take off so much from tlie full rent, economi¬ 
cally speaking, as allowance (or * right of occupancy so much 
as inteiest on capital (if auy)actually sunk by tljc ryot: (in. this, 
however, the zemindar slioald have afshare, that is to s&yj the full 
interest should not go to the ryot, the land itself not being his :) 
fiifcthe proportion YQxit nX[o\v‘i\\)\G for right of occupancy, the 
rate of interest, and i\\Q proportion of that to which Uie*. zemin¬ 
dar is entitled for supplying the agent in which the improve¬ 
ments have been carried out: and, theoretically, the thing is done. 
For example, at the time of making (what would be) the periodi¬ 
cal agreement, the rent of a tenant at will in any district is 
found to be twenty rupees per bigha. It is laid down in the law 
that a right of occupancy entitles .Ti ryot to a lease at a rent 
one-tenth less than that of a tenant at will. This makes such a 
ryot’s rent eighteen rupees. But he has sunk fifty rupees in the 
land, the interest on which is two rupees and eigut annas per 
anr'um. Allow one rupee of this to the zemindar and strike off 
the rupee one and eight annas, and this gives us sixteen rupees and 
eight annas as the ryot’s rent. We mentioned above a periodical 
adjustment. This would be a necessity ;,for as the country either 
progressed or retrograded, the, arrangements should he open to 
revision. Every ten years* fresh leases might he given, merely 

* The teon. of ten years has been taken in Section LXXVI. of Act X. as the 
limit to which a Collector may go in Hiing the duration of a pottah. The 
other (wnditionsof that section might also be made to apply under the system 
we are now discussing. 
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chang’ing if necessiiry the actual money rental without altering 
the proportions in whiuli thejaw hacl fixed tlie remissiouB. 

The above is but a Jh^ory, .and even while writing it we 
tbank Heaven we are not luw-nttake^s bound to work it out into 
detail. It is perhaps a theory which may have occurred to 
Others, ^e will however break one lance in its defence. The 
most obvious objecMon to it is, that, while professing to deliver the 
courts from the special jury work of fixing fair and equitable 
rents, we give them the same w*«rk to do in kind, by requiring 
them to determine rents as fixed hy competition at any given 
time or place. We answer that they determine in the one case 
an issue of fancy, in the «)thcr an issue of Men's ideas of 

tlie fair and equitable vary, we had almost said,as their digestions. 
The process of decision would' be much rnufre simple on an 
induction of facts? The very machinery we require is ready to 
our hand in the new Registration Act. Registration of leases 
and declaratory pottahs, with tlie addition of a statistical 
register to the office hooks, will supply all our data. 'I’he re¬ 
vised rent law might enact thac a pottali should always be 
registered, and should contain a spettiheation of the different 
kinds of lands leased, and the rates tlemanded for each ; and 
that, if the lessee had held the land before the giving of liis 
pottah, the date of the beginning of his tenancy should be ap¬ 
proximately stated. Any quarrel as to this would be settled hy 
the court on suit under clause 1, section XXllI. Act X. We 
should thus, within any sub-division, and with very little titmble, 
be able to determine the rents generally obtainable for any kind 
of land from ryots without a right of octtupaney. On the theory 
above propounded sections XVII. andXVIII. would be unneces¬ 
sary. A simple enactment would suffice to the effect,that if, during 
the running of his ten years' lease, a ryot, with a right of occu- 
panoy, lost any utility connected with his land by diluvion or 
;ict of God, he miglit sue for an amended pottah. 

We agree with the Chief Justice’in his remarks on section 
XIX. No tenant who has entered into a contract of tenancy for 
a tei*m of years should be allowed to break it unless he can prove 
mala fdes or |ailute of consideration from the other side. 

Tlie SuddcP Court in Nund Lai Ghose of 31st December 1860, 
and Ramkisshen Dass, 26th March 1862, laid down that sections 
XXI. XXII. and LXXVIII. must be read together, and that 
persons' with a permanent and transferalde interest are not 
affected by section LXXVIII. but mnst he proceeded against 
under section C V. The new Act should distinctly infoi'm us what 
in law are tr.iTJsferahle tenures. At present our only g«t}de is 
custom.- True, the Sadder iu 1855 ruled that tenures, which 
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couM not be voided by an miction purchaser at a sale for arrears 
of Government revenue, wei*e transferable tenures. But the 
existing Sale Law does not distinctly refer to tenures dating 
back to the permanent settlepient, though not hehl at fixed rates, 
whicli, by the custom of Shahabad (for instance), are transfer¬ 
able by sale and not affected by section 73. The custom of 
Shahabad protects a ryot holding from 17fi0 at varying rates, 
'riie law ignores him altogether, and leaves him to be classed 
Avith twelve year men, who, according to the legal remem¬ 
brancer, have no transferable rights. Unless we can make a 
twenty yearns holding at varying rates raise a presumption of 
liokling from the ^nnanent settlement,* apart from rates, 
and eonsiiler that as a separate class of ryot suj)crior to twelve 
year men, we are sit a loss how to decide b^ween customary 
and statute law. All uncertainty of this kiJi might easily be 
done away with , * . 

To section XXIII. clause 6, we would add a provision enabling 
the revenue courts to adjudge mesne profits. It would be an¬ 
other great saving of litigation if the collector might entertain 
pleas of simple set-off, e. g. the wages of ryots acting as 2 :emin- 
dari servants. These might at any rate be credited in cases of 
execution of decrees. 

Passing rapidly on to sections LIX. to LXIV. we would 
protest vigorously against the custom of the courts iii 
Lovaer Bengal. A * mookhtar'—by .whom we mean a profes¬ 
sional native attorney, comes in court on the ground of an 
* Am-Mookhtarniima.’ He represents himself as the agent of 
the plaintiff. As he * knows nothing personally of the facts,' he 
is accompanied by a mohui’ir who reads off trom* a slip of paper 
the particulars of claim. Now we hold that tlie agent of sec¬ 
tion LXIV. ought not to be the professional adviser, of the plain¬ 
tiff at all. It is a legal inconsistency that he should be so, 
for under that section the agent is liable to examination and 
cross-examination on all the merits of the case, while the law of 
evidence exempts the legal adviser from such interrogatories. 
And in practice a mookhtar would refuse to be sworn and e«- 
.amined, pleading as .his excuse his professional capacity. The 
fact is the mookhtar of the present day is amhitions of being 
two things at once. The Behar practice,is much more correct. 
There the mookhtar or legal adviser appears as such, and the 
agent also appears properly armed with his ' sunnud karindagp 

* Lot x=. years from Permanent Settlement; y = rate of rent. 

Then X y (or x x y) = 2o '+ y (or 30 y) b\’ presumption or x = 2o, 
». e. a hotting for Uveniit years as good as a holding since permanent settle¬ 
ment ! ! ... 
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on eight anna paper, signed by the pliiintifF, and bringing with 
him his * wakif-kars* or witnesses to facts. Now see how much 
villainy In posse this expenditure of eight annas majr prevent. 
A mookhtar of a large concern has a spite against any ryot, you 
choose. He may file a plaint and carry on a suit against liiin, 
and the zemindar or putnidar know nothing of the matter. 
Whereas if the agent be necessarily one who appears in the suit 
as a party’s representative, and who must produce his authority 
from the party to appear as such iii each case, the confusion be¬ 
tween legal adviser and accredited agent ceases to exist, and the 
court can deal with a responsible person. 

Another wretched custom in Lower ^^ngal cutcherries is, 
that on the first day of hearing, only plaintitf and defendant 
appear. Neithe^ by any chance bring th*ir witnesses. But 
when they hav9neard each other’s stories, and got the issues 
fixed, and the case postponed, they will both next day without 
summons bring any number of well-tutored witnesses into 
court. We would enact that if plaintiif or defendant fail to 
bring their witnesses on their first day of appearance, it shall be 
ill tne di.«cretion of the court to order the autliorised fees to be 
deposited for summoning all the witnesses cited. 

We hope also to see the procedure in execution of decrees 
made more regular and definite. Security ought to be exacted 
in every case from parties intervening and claiming interests 
with property to be sold. .Under the law, as it at pri sent stiyads, 
security is only asked from the man wlio claims an interest in 
an intangible fight, while he who claims a dozen head of cattle 
give^ none. The cattle may be spirited away before the case 
is decided, while no lapse of time can well affect a transferable 
under-tenure. And when we get to under-tenures, we must 
call attention to the iniquitous working of Act VIII. of 1835, 
the law for the sale of such a tenure for its own arrears. Ten 
days’ notice at the cutcherry of the zillah judge or local adawlut 
and at that of the collector is all that is required. Need we say 
that the distress and misery occasioned by, the mere want of a 
locally served notice is sometimes fearful? A pour man who can¬ 
not afford constantly to entertain a mookhtar at tlie collector’s 
cutcherry may be sold out of his ^ paternal acres’ before he .even 
knows that he has beep sued. Surely the provisions of Act VIII. 
of 1859 would apply as well under seidion CV. as under section 
CX. We shall say nothing about distraint and the rules thereof, 
s’ave that in what experience has come our way, we never yet met 
with a case which had been legally carried out in alhpbints. 

Bub alter all the debatable section is section VI. And vve would 
fain see that amended in the interests of all parties. That the 
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Act generally is a failure so far as the intentions of its framers 
are concerned; tliat.it is less the ryot's charter than the land¬ 
lord’s mainstay; is a fact while no one will deny, and at which 
we are not now disposed to cavil. We feel fully the many ob¬ 
jections which exist to a frequent change of substantive law. 
But the legislature of 1859 meant this section to be a boon to 
the ryots. The High Court ruling has made it a farce. 
Government has morally bound itself to confer a boon, and it 
cannot honourably continue t6 sanction a farce. Give words 
their proper meaning. And if length of holding is to give 
right to hold, fool not the unfortunate occupant by adding the 
words, * if nobody ellie wants your holding.' 

It will he seen that in our opinion it is the ryot who may he 
expected to gain \>f any alteration of Act X. ^t is rather inter¬ 
esting to speculate on the probable effect of some such limita¬ 
tion of the landlord’s demand as we have already hinted at. 
We look on this very sanguinely as the true panacea for the 
troubles of the indigo districts. We look on it as the means of 
ultimately emancipating the ryot from the toils of the jote-malik 
and the mahajun, both the enemies of the planter, and friends only 
to themselves. The standard of comfort will first be permanent¬ 
ly raised, and with that will rise the ryots’ self-respect. The 
Chasharaanush will learn to read and write next, the Sheikhs 
will become Pramauiks, and the Pramaniks each a Biswas. Once, 
a Biswas he is as good as his mahajun socially, and as he is gra¬ 
dually laying by some pice, he soon becomes independent of 
him and his thirty per cent. Once free from the trammels of 
money-lenders, and become himself a monied man, he will not 
.stand on a footing of such suspicious antagonism to the planter. 
Expecting men to keep faith with him, he will himself keep faith 
with other men. It may be objected that the Bengali who could 
read or write would never hold the plough. But'this 
would only be true so long as those accomplishments were rari¬ 
ties. Education once general, a literate ploughman would be no 
more a novelty on .the plains of Bengal than on ^the braes of 
Scotland. But this will not be in our time. 

We may be allowed here a very brief digression. Government 
could'do mucli in this direction at a very small cost. Half the 
money which is now expended on anglo-vemiacular aided schools 
might be better employed. The boys are crammed to the eyes 
with passages of G.oldsmith and Addison which neither they 
nor their .masters can understand, while their knowledge of 
accounts is no greater than that of many a lad who never 
attended anything but a in his life. In towns, and 

for the sons of tradesmen, to provide an education leading to 
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tlie university may be and is a proper course. But for pure 
agriculturists it is a great mistake. A cheap vernacular edu¬ 
cation is all that is at present required. It has been attempted 
lately to extend the means of procuring this to Mofussil villages 
by introducing a ‘sort of proprietary system. A dozen or so 
of the principal ryots combine and guarantee the salary of a 
teacher^—say ten rupees. This is afterwards made up by the 
school fees, whidi, if several villages contribute their proper 
quota of youth, in time quite indemnify the native ‘direc- 
* tors' for their primary outlay. It would be well if this plan 
were more extensively tried. If Government wishes to spend 
a small sum in an experiment, a few of books and the 

grant now and then of five rupees a month, would be no small 
boon. ^ 

But to return to our query. A seasonable modification of 
Act X. will, we have attempted to show, benefit the class most 
needing it, the ryots. That it will incidentally benefit the 
planter too might also he demonstrated. It is allowed that a 
planter, who is not a zemindar, or in some equivalent position, 
cannot hope to hold liis own against the antagonistic feeling of 
the ryots. A planter-zemindar with prosperous contented ryots 
would have by far the best chance of extending Ids sowings. 
The very money saved fl’om litigation and bud debts would 
enable him to offer a price for.his plant which would pay both 
sides. Self-interest would develop the existing truce rinto 
a permanent union. 

That indigo cultivation will ever be what it once was, few 
will predict. It is not in the nature of things that indigo or 
tea, or any other staple should, for many years, continue to 
return exceptionally high profits. What .the ' Indigo-Mutiny* 
did, was to lower profits from within, before Ihe time had come 
for their being naturally reduced by influx of capital from with¬ 
out. Still when once the American War is over, which while 
sending cotton up has brought indigo .^and a score of other 
things to the very depths, we have every confidence that pros¬ 
perity at lea8t;Will be restored, A judicious, amende e it of the 
law of rent #ill ensue its being sooner and more widely felt. 
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Aet. VII.—1. l^mliammtary J^ajperf retating to the War in the 
Crimea^ ^c. 

2. General Bose and Stuarfs Indian Campaigns, Low \ 

3. General Orders hg His MxeelUncg the Cottmander-in^Chie/, 
1860—66. 

W E seldom reaM, during our own lives, the extent to which 
posterity will interest itself regarding the careers of 
those who have dbntributed to render illustrions the period 
through which we are passing. Notwithstanding that this is 
essentially a scribbling age, we fail to perceive that it is 
at all more fruitful than its predecessors in that careful biogra¬ 
phy, which lays before us, as they actually were, as they really 
lived and moved, those who have but lately occupied, or who are 
now occupying, a prominent place in the historic scene. In 
fact, the scribbling of the present day is of too desultory a 
character to be of real or permanent use. Men write, not with a 
view to enrich the national annals or to advance the cause of his¬ 
toric truth, but, too generally, to gain for themselves a fleeting 
renown, or to gratify a spurious sort of vanity. Not only 
do our* library tables groan under the weight of three volumed 
novels,—too numerous to read, and most of them too heavy to 
digest,—but we have likewise philosophical reflections and para¬ 
doxical essays,—many of them displaying, no doubt, an im¬ 
mense deal of ingenuity,—^but wanting, almost always, in sound¬ 
ness, in depth, and in common sense. As we examine the major¬ 
ity of these * brain-sick fancies,’ we try in vain to realise to 
ourselves the cast of mind which could conceive that man is 
sent into this world to act the part of the casuist and the 
visionary, to spend his entire life in a vain attempt to unravel 
problems, which it was never intended he shomd know, and 
which, if unraveled, would benefit him neither in this world 
nor the next. If indeed, worldly wisdom be the only result 
aimed at, and a man be self-opinionated enough to attempt to 
acquire that wisdom from books,-—why, a single play of Shaks- 
peare is worth mope than nil the divinations of the modern 
school of philosophers. On the other hand if the student, before 
entering the world himself, should wish to see a distinguished 
man e:wctly as he lived amongst his contemporaries,—he must 
seek out a record of his acts, his conversation, his letters, he- most 
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pry, if possible, fclirungli his wi’itings, into his very thoughts. 
To do this is always difficult, often impossible. The maa him* 
self has disappeared from the scene, and his writings are too 
frequently so dispersed that they can come under the cog¬ 
nizance of but a few. One by one, his contemporaries, those 
who stood face to face with him iu life, follow him to the silent 
tonib, arid the traces of his inner life become more and more 
obliterated. But it may be said, that at this point the biogra¬ 
pher,—the mole of literature,—steps in. His is no path strewed 
with garlands. No easy honours are showered upon his progress. 
No present triumph stimulates his vanity or supports him under 
the long moments of weary labour. He ^as to dig and delve 
into forgotten documents; to search out the links of some story, 
all the particulars of which have ceased to he remembered; to 
reconcile the conflicting statements of men who are no more; to 
give to the dry bones of antiquated memoirs a. living vitality. 
It is too often, in fine, a labour, which, like the wheel of Sysiphus, 
seems ever to recur;—a work, which, always accumulating 
under newly found materials, seems to defy industry, and to 
impose a limit even upon perseverance. The result, too, is 
seldom satisfactory! We have presented to us, an image certainly, 
the form and fashion of a man who might have lived,—but 
too often, the resemblance'to the actual sitter for the portrait 
is scarcely discernible, and the peculiarities by which he was dis¬ 
tinguished in his lil’etime, are not seldom, in the picture, ‘ coittSpi- 
‘ cuous by their absence.’—Not so, however, with the writer who 
attempts to portray a living man. I’his is areal representation. 
The artist and the sitter have lived in the same age, have asso¬ 
ciated with the same people, have taken parts,*—though often 
very dilTerent parts,—‘in the same drama. The atmosphere has 
been alike to both, and thus, if the portrait be drawn with 
spirit and truth, with a sincere desire, to show things as they 
were, it must be invested with a reality, in which the portraits 
of those who have lived in a distant age are necessarily deficient. 

There have been few more eventful periods of general history, 
—^none, certainly, of Indian history,—than that through which 
we have pric'd during the last seven years. In that interval 
many great and noble characters have risen to the surface, but 
what do 'we know of them? It is true that we have been 
presented with a likeness of Havelock—that pioneer of victory. 
It is understood also that a life of Sir Henry Lawrence is 
now being undertaken by thp eminent soldier-political who 
is best qualified to write it. But what do we know of Nichol¬ 
son, that real Genius of War? So far as we are awsfre, not 
even ' a magazine article has been devoted to' his brilliant 
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career, la the story of that career to die? He bad friends, 
admirers*, relations. Is there no one to come forward to 
give that heroic character to the world, before the eyes of 
those who have seen him on the scene of bis exploits and 
who could tell of his deeds, have Wn closed by death ? Is the 
career of one who whs the greatest ornament, the proudest 
boast of the Indian Army,—who was at once its hero and its 
model,—is that career to be allowed to pass out of sight unre¬ 
corded ? Cannot those who have given to the world the ' copia 
^ mriorutn* of their own exploits, cannot they spare a few half 
hoars to write their reminiscences of the man to whom all are 
so much indebted# We never met an Indian Officer who had 
seen him who did not acknowledge in Nicholson the foremost 
man of the Indiaif Army. They owe it, then, to his memory, 
that his name should not be left to wander up and down the 
dull pages of some dogmatic history, but that a literary habi¬ 
tation should be found for it, not unworthy of the hero. 

But, whilst according to Nicbplson all the honour which his 
character and his great achievements demand, we must not for¬ 
get, that, in another part of this country, there were occurring 
about the same time events of equal moment,—events fraught 
with the fate of Western and Central India, and npon the 
result of which, too, the action to* be taken by the princes 
of Southern India, in all probability, depended. We will 
nol^here anticipate the story we propose to tell, in this article, 
of sonfe of those events. We will confine ourselves to the 
remark, that there was a peculiarity in the character of the 
General who reconquered Cerftral India, which asserted itself 
on every occasion, and which materially influenced the for¬ 
tunes of the campaign. This peculiarity evinced itself in a 
firm determination to succeed at all hazards ; to recognise no such 
obstacle as * impossibility;^ to be foiled neither by dcfieiences in 
his own camp, nor by superiority of numbers in the camp of the 
enemy; to regard even disease itself, though attackinpf his own 
person, as something to be trampled upon and disregarded. 
It showed itself likewise in greater things thah these. The 
General who reconquered Central India had gained, either from 
reading, from experience, or from intuitive perception,—or, per¬ 
haps, from a combination of all three,—se complete a knowledge 
of the ' morale' of an Asiatic foe, that, at a time when the pre- 
revolution tactics of Austrian arrny were in fashion in this coun¬ 
try, be never lost an opportunity of seeking his enemy where fie 
was to be found, of beating him when he found him, and of 
following him up to utter destruction when he had beaten him. 
More than any other Commander of modern days did this General 
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realise the eloquent description, given by Sir William Napier, of 
the battle of Napoleon ;—^that it was ' the swell and dash of a 

* mighty wave, before which the barrier yielded, and. the roar- 

* ing flood poured onwards, covering all things/ When we recall 
to mind that this is the General who has commanded the Indian 
Army during the past five years,—five years of such momentous 
changesthat they might correctly be termed years of silent revolu¬ 
tion ,—we think we sball be performing a service, not only to the 
military world of India, but to the military world of Europe, if 
we lay before the readers of this Review, in a rapid and continu¬ 
ous outline, the main facts of a career which is not only 
full of interest, but wbieh offers also so iCbch that is worthy 
of study as does the career of Sir Hugh Bose. 

Sir Hugh Bose entered the Army in the year 1820, as an 
Ensign in the fiSrd Sutherland Highlanders. He obtained 
bis commission at a very early age, and,— his father be¬ 
ing at the time envoy at the Court of Berlin,—^leave was given 
to him to complete his iqilitary education in,— as it was 
then consid€ired,<^that great military capital of Europe. He here 
enjoyed the advantage of the best instruction which that age 
was capable of affording. He was subsequently appointed to the 
19th Begiment, and, in consequence of the special recommenda¬ 
tion of its Commanding' Clfficer, was given an unattached 
majority by purchase after only a little more than six years^ 
service. Whilst still serving in the 19ih, Lieutenant Bole's 
name wasmentioned in division orders by the Major-General Com¬ 
manding the district for the great gallantry he displayed in com¬ 
pletely beating off, with only eight men, overwhelming numbers 
of the peasantry in the country of Leitrim, who endeavoured to 
take from him the gauger, still, and prisoners whom he was 
escorting. 

Soon after obtaining hie majority, Major Bose was appointed 
to the, 92nd Gordon Highlanders, and served with them 
eleven years. The Begiment was much employed in Ireland, 
chiefly in suppressing disturbances in that then distrusted 
country. On Major Bose devolved the duty of putting down 
Tithe and Monster meetings in Tipperary and the adjacent 
counties. Such Was the opinion then entertained of the young 
Field Officer by Ijord Vivian, Commander of the Forces, that he 
authorised him to collect troops from the several stations, and 
gave biin discretionary powers as to the manner in which he 
should act so as to repress and pat down these iHegal assem¬ 
blages. Major Bose accomplished this very rapidly and very eflec- 
tively. He acted on this occasion, as in his after career/»on the 
well known, though practically little accepted, principle, that he 
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gives twice who gives Quickly. He^moved his troops by Icmg 
marches with such celerity firom»oTie meeting to another, that 
the dispersion of the rioters was complete, and afew weeks saw not 
only Tipperary, bat the neighbouring counties, freed from those 
vast gatherings, which bad caused .so much alarm in England 
as well as in the sister island. For his services on this occa* 
sion Major Rose received flattering acknowledgments from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquess of Anglesey; from 
the Commander of the Forces, Lord Vivian; and from Sir 
George Bingham, Commanding the Cork District. But his 
condu(it received even a higher recognition. The present Earl 
of Derby, than li#. Stanley, and Secretary for Ireland, ad¬ 
dressed Major Rose a letter, conveying entire approval of his 
conduct, and conferring upon him the Commission of the Peace. 
This was not only a compliment, but it served greatly to 
strengthen Major Rose's hands* in the difficalt duties which de¬ 
volved upon him as commanding the detachments in the 
county of Tipperary. , 

Nothing occurred to break the ordinary routine of duty till 
the year 1840, when Her Majesty's Government determined 
to detach several officers of the army to Syria, to act, in con¬ 
junction with a naval force, in assisting to restore that country, 
made over by French influence to Egyptian rule under Mahom- 
med Ali, to the Porte. Major Rose having applied to be 
employed on this service, was sent to Syria with the rank of 
Lieutehant-Colonel and Deputy Adjutant-General. Several 
other officers accompanied him,—all being under the supreme 
direction of Brigadier-General Michell, R. A., c, b., an officer of 
considerable reputation. Soon after their arrival in Syria, it 
happened that an Egyptian Bey attempted, at the head of a 
well accoutred force of cavalry, to surprise the camp of Omar 
Pasha at Mejdal in Palestine. Colonel Rose, who had wander¬ 
ed accidentally in the direction of the Egyptian qutposts, 
noticed the movement, and, hastily collecting a few ill-armed* 
Bedouins, who happened to be clDse by, he charged down upon 
the Egyptian horse. In the hand to hand encdunter that fol¬ 
lowed Colonel Rose received two or three slight wounds, but 
he succeeded in completely routing the enemy, killing several of 
them. He himself, with his own hand, ^wounded and captured 
the leader. For this ^dashing and gallant conduct’, as it was 
described by Sir ^Robert Stopford and General Michel, Colonel 
Rose was rewarded with the Turkish order of the ' Nishan 
' Iftihar' in diamonds; he received also a sabre of honour from the 
Sultam; and for this and other services in Lebanon, his Sovereign 
bestowed upon him the military compauionship of the Bath. 
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Bat a time was fas: approaching when an opportunity would 
be alforded to Colonel Bose of showing that, dashing and gal< 
lant though he was, he possessed other qnalificatious for employ¬ 
ment in the public service. Not long after the termination of the 
war in the Levant, General Michel died; Colonel Bridgeman, 
the previous second in command, had gone before him; and 
upon Colonel Rose devolved the command of the Britisli staff 
officers and detachments in Syria. Their presence in that 
country however had long been looked upon with disfavour by 
the foreign embassies at Constantinople, and it had already been 
resolved that they should be recalled. But the services of Colo¬ 
nel Rose had been so valuable, and they0ad been so highly 
appreciated by the then Secretary for foreign affairs. Viscount 
Palmerston, that it was resolved that he should be retained. 
On the withdrawal of the other officers, therefore, Colonel Rose 
received the special appointment of Consul-General in Syria. 
This appointment conferred upon him diplomatic powers of a 
very eiitensive nature. Its duties were naturally new to him, 
but the qualities he had already displayed had produced in the 
mind of Lord Palmerston the conviction, that Colonel Rose 
was admirably suited to the difficult task of upholding the 
Turkish and British, against French and Egyptian, policy, in 
that quarter of the globe, and the result proved that he judged 
correctly. 

The situation was by no means an easy one. To manage 
it, indeed, required essentially a light and steady hand, a 
discriminating judgment, a quick eye, and an invincible firmness. 
The complications, foreign as well as domestic, were endless. 
Neither the French nor Egyptians couldforget that Syria was lost 
to their policy. As little could the Roman Catholic Maronites, 
and the half Pagan, half Mahomedan, Druses, cease to re¬ 
member their hereditary feuds. To maintain an equal balance 
between ^these contending parties, to preserve Syria to Turkey, 
to see through and bafile the intriguer of the rival powers, 
were the duties that devolved upon the British Consul-General, 
and they were duties which demanded the most incessant watch¬ 
fulness. No 3 ,dowbt, a well devised double-administration under 
the Suzeraij^y of the Porte would have preserved peace ’be¬ 
tween the.,"Mai*onites and Druses, had it. been possible for 
France to have ceased her intrigties, and for Turkey, on such 
a question, to have acted with good faith. But that was not 
possible. Colonel Rose however succeeded in confining within 
verbal limits the feuds between these rival factions. He was 
particularly careful to impress upon the Maronites, whosf fana¬ 
ticism had been raised to a high pitch by the promise of support 
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from Prance, that though the whole moral influence of that great 
Catholic power might be employed to better the position of her 
co-religioniste in the East, she would never, in the face of 
defiant England, send a single soldier to improve that position 
by force. It was fit indeed, that an official with a strong 
purpose should be on the spot, for a storm was brewing, and 
the hopes of the contending parlies rose and fell witli each 
point of the electric needle. 

Colonel Rose’s exertions in this difficult position w*>re so well 
appreciated by the English Government, that Oord Palmerston 
t<K)k the first opportunity of bringing l»im into the regular di¬ 
plomatic service, b^ppointing him Secreta»*y to the Embassy at 
the Porte. On the ambassador, Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, going 
on leave. Colonel *Rose succeeded him as Charge d’Affaires of 
the embassy at Constantinople. In this post,; Colonel Rose 
enjoyed many oppori-imities of ’acquainting himself with those 
secret springs of action, which, far more than open and avowed 
pressure, constitute the moving poster in an Eastern Government. 
His quick eye soon discerned that Russia was preparing a secret 
blow whiclt should render her the real mistress of Constanti¬ 
nople. It was by secret missions, covered though they might 
be by the pomp and circumstance attending splendid embassies, 
that Russia had always worked her way at Constantinople. 
During the period when Lord Ponsonhy filled the post of 
anfbassackr at the Sublime Porte, the constant intrigues of 
Russia*}!^ demanded the incessant vigilance of that nobleman, 
and had proved the most powerful enemy of his repose. Yet, 
notwithstanding his unremitting watchfulness^ the treaty of 
Ilnkiar Skelessi had been concluded without bis privity. By this 
treaty Constantinople had been placed in such a position, that 
it seemed that Russia had hut to give the word to take formal 
possession of it. And in 1853-4 every indication was given 
tliat, in the opinion of the Emperor Nicholas, the lime for 
giving that word had arrived. A great and special embassy 
was despatched from St. Petersburg, beaded by. Prince Mens- 
cliikoff, a personal favourite of the Czar, and a man of an ovfer- 
bearing and even insolent demeanour. Such a man was well 
calculated to overawe the ministers of the^ Sultan and to 
carry nut the real object of Russia’s secret policy,—her assump¬ 
tion of the protectorate of all the sul^ects of the Porte of the 
Greek persuasion,— constituting, in European Turkey, .a 
great majority of those who o.wed allegiance to the Sultan. 
Now, as, in addition to their being the majority, these Greeks 
are likewise the most intelligent and the most powerful of the 
subjects of the Porte, the policy of Prince Menschikoff was 
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simply the assertion of the supremacy of Rtusia over the larger 
portion of the European subjects of the Sultan,—the first and 
surest step to ultimate sovereignty over the whole. 

More like a sovereign prince than the servant of an ally. 
Prince MenschikoiF commenced his mission by a demand for 
the dismissal of Fuad Efiendi,—a minister whom he regarded 
as belonging to the anti-Russian interest. This demand, inso¬ 
lently put forward,—made, in fact, with the sole view of displaying 
the greatness of Russia to the startled people of Europe,—^was at 
once complied with. The obnoxious minister was dismissed, and 
then, Prince Menschikoff, deeming the ball at his foot, developed, 
perhaps rather too incautiously, the secretibbject of his mis¬ 
sion. We have used the term 'rather too incautiously,* because it 
is quite probable that the Russian ambassador traded on the 
absence of Lord Statford de Redclifie from his post. He 
possibly thought that the fact that this determined enemy 
of Russian aggression was in England, afforded him the best 
opportunity of pressing his master’s demands upon the Tuikish 
Government. But, if he argued in that way, he deceived him¬ 
self. Not even Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, skilled as he was 
in foiling Russian manoeuvres,—not even Lord Stratford could 
have watched with a keener or more penetrating glance the 
movements of Prince MePschikoff than did Colonel Rose. So 
far as the manoeuvres of the insolent agent of the Czar could 
be fairly met, he met them. In open warfare, he was the un¬ 
daunted representative of British interests. In secret m'anoeuv- 
ring indeed, an Englishman always feels less at home than a 
semi-Asiatic ; but in watchfiilness, in promptitude, in decision,— 
in all the requirements, in fact, which depend upon the action 
of a manly mind. Colonel Rose could not have been surpassed. 

But a crisis that would test all these qualities was fast ap¬ 
proaching. Prince Hcnschikoff, finding that his previous demon¬ 
strations had not produced their intended effect, and seeing 
that the time had arrived, when, if he £d not wish to be baified, 
he must take a decisive step, made those demands upon the 
Saltan, which, if complied with, would have rendered him ab¬ 
solutely subsefyipnt to the Russian power, and have involved, 
in addition, a'complete infraction of the quadruple treaty of 
1841, of which England was one of the guarantees. In this 
difficulty, the ministers of the Sultan, who had already had 
ample experience of the firmness and good f^ith of the English 
Charge d’Affaires, informed Colonel Rose, that they .would be 
compelled to give way to Prince Menschikoff, and that Russian 
policy must triumph, unless some positive and material gua¬ 
ranty were given them that England would support them in 
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opposing the Russian demands. On Colonel Bose endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain more definitely the nature of the guarantee they. 
required, it came out, that they would be satisfied with nothing 
short of a material pledge, and they suggested that Colonel 
Bose should call up the British fleet from l^lta to the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, or to the neighbouring waters. 

This was surely a position to try a man,—to test the stuff 
that was in him. It should be remembered that Colonel Bose 
.was not the appointed representative of England at the Ottoman 
Porte; he was acting in the absence of his Chief. That Chief 
too was a man of^ide-spread European reputation, of great 
101106006"^ at Constaimnople, where for years he had succeeded 
in making his ’will respected. The acting for such a man 
doubled the responsibility of the acting officer, in that a false 
step on his part, made during a, few month^s tenure of office, 
would be more prominently noticed by the public, when con¬ 
trasted with a career that for seven years bad been marked by 
uniform success. On the decision arrived at in this crisis de¬ 
pended too the issues of peace or war. Had Colonel Rose, for 
instance, informed the Ministers of the Sultan, that, with the 
best will in the world, he could not take upon himself the res¬ 
ponsibility of ordering up the fleet from Malta, the Porte would 
have succumbed, Russian policy would have triumphed, but* there 
would have been no war. To order up the fleet, was to pledge 
Eri|;laad to action. It was to assure Turkey of material aid in 
resisting Russian aggression. For any official, especially for 
one only acting in his post, this was a very grave consider¬ 
ation, a very weighty responsibility,—a responsibility which 
would certainly have made the nights of many sleepless, and 
their very lives a burden. 

Colonel Rose however never hesitated. The only responsi¬ 
bility he regarded was the strict performance, without fear of 
consequences, of that wliich he conceived to be liis duty. - With 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelcssi before his eyes, .and knowing 
that Russia was now demanding something ipiore even than 
was conceded by that fatal arrangement, lie felt that the tiifto 
had arrived when, if ever, a check must be given to the en¬ 
croachments of that Power. He informed the Porte, therefore, 
that if they would refuse to assent to the illegal demands of the 
Russian Ambassador, be would ask the British Admiral to as¬ 
sume a position with regard to Constantinople which would 
leave no doubt that Great Britain would not consent to the en¬ 
forcement of the Russian demand. This was sufficient. The Porte, 
appreciating the advantage of the move, and seeing that it was 
a checkmate to the Russian Ambassador, delayed a reply to his 

w 
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demands, but at the same time, made lio secret that they had 
asked for, and that the representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment had consented to, the appearance of the British Beet 
somewhat nearer Constantinople. 

We may pause for a moment to consider all the circumstances 
attending this line of action. Theimportance of the crisis cannot be 
exaggerated. Prince Menschikoff was at Constantinople, with his 
grasp on the throat of the Sultan, and endeavouring to force from 
him his consent to an arrangement which would have beep tho^ 
death-warrant of the Turkish Empire. The Sultan himself appeared* 
inclined to yield. He did not place much dependence upon 
England. The English ministry had ind^ld all along failed to 
perceive the importance of the crisis, or the- proper mode of 
meeting it. They believed that the moral influence of England, 
exerted on behalf of Turkey, would be sufficient to induce the 
Czar to recede, and they feared that the smallest physical de¬ 
monstration on our part would be regarded as an insult to the 
dignity, the honour, the unblemished good faith, which they 
publicly attributed, and privately denied, to the Russian Emperor. 
They dreaded moreover lest the Czar should seize upon any dis¬ 
play of force as a pretext for accomplishing the great object of 
his ambition. It was fortunate that Colonel Rose was (piite 
free from the delusions which paralysed the action of the British 
Ministry. The last movement of Prince Menschikoff had con¬ 
vinced him that it was absolutely necessary to satisfy Turkey, 
by something stronger than words, that England wbiild not 
allow her to fall undefended. He felt, in fact, that it was ne¬ 
cessary not only to act, but to act on the moment,—to strike a 
countcr-blow to this stroke of Prince Menschikoff, to commit 
England, as far as he could commit her, to something more 
than a protest against this arbitrary infraction of the common 
law of nations. He therefore unhesitatingly sent a requisition 
to Admiral Deans Dundas, then Commanding the British Beet 
at Malta, to proceed at once to Besika Bay. 

Admiral Dundas, bound to comply with the requisition of an 
Ambassador but not of a Charge d'Affaires, declined to leave 
Malta. His refusal, however, was of no great consequence. It 
was the refusal of one of the machines, and not of one of the motive 

E owers, of the English Government. The fact that Colonel Rose 
ad sent for the fleet gave to the Turkish Government a feeling of 
confidence which enabled them to reply in, no submissive tone 
to the arrogant demand of Prince Menschikoff, The certainty 
they now possessed of the support of England inspired the Turk¬ 
ish Ministers with a spirit to which they had long been 
strangers. None knew better than they that there were ten 
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divisions of picked Russian troops always ready at Sebastopol 
for immediate operations, and they were well aware that they 
had nothing to oppose the disembarkation of such a force at the 
mouths of the Danube, or under the walls of Constantinople. 
Their non-compliance with his demands came, as a surprise, to 
Prince Menschikoff. It announced to him not only the failure 
of his great —the certain success of which he had already 

heralded to his master,—but it discovered to him also that his 
attack had recoiled upon liimself. This attack had indeed 
provoked the assurance of^ that material support from one at 
least of the great WMtern Powers, the possibility of which Prince 
Menschikoff had crastantly derided. Too careless in his ar¬ 
rogance to look ^osely into matters, he had believed that the 
English had thrown away their last tramp-card when they per¬ 
mitted Lord Stratford to proqieed to England. Ilis mortitiea- 
tion, then, may be imagined, when, on leading the ace of his 
strong suit, he found that it was trumped by Colonel Rose. 

We have stated that Admiral Deans Dundas declined to com¬ 
ply with Colonel Rose's requisition. In this conduct he was 
supported by the British ministry, but not by the British public. 
With a true instinct, the people of England discerned that 
Colonel Rose had done the right thing at the right time, and 
it was the common belief that the admiral's refusal to act would 
onl^ the more firmly rivet in the mind of the Czar the comde- 
tiou h§ had entertained from the outset, that the English 
ministry were prepared to go to any lengths to defend Tur¬ 
key, except to commit England to war. Whether, at that 
period, the Czar had proceeded too far in his violent courses to 
retreat with dignity, may be doubtful; but had his judgment 
been sufficiently cool at that epoch to view matters in their 
natural light, it cannot be doubted but that the prompt carrying 
out by the British Government of the statesmanlike and decisive 
measure initiated by Colonel Rose, would have contributed more 
than anything to change his opinion. When, a little later, the 
continued aggressive conduct of the Czar opened the eyes of 
the members of the Aberdeen Cabinet to the policy and wisddm 
of Colonel Rose's conduct, and they ordered the fleet to the 
Turkish waters, the fatal ' too late' stepped in between the 
order and the result they hoped for. 'The Czar had, in the 
meanwhile, pledged himself too deeply to his ambitious projects 
in the face of Europe, and he could no longer witlidraw froip. 
them mthottt the loss of that, prestige which he valued more 
than power. 

But Ve are not writing an account of the diplomatic errors 
of that memorable peiiod. Sir Hugh Rose, at all events, can 
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look back to the part he played in those struggles with a par¬ 
donable pride. Soon after the occurrence to which we have 
referred Lord Stratford returned to his postj and almost his first 
act, after making himself master of the events which had occur¬ 
red during his absence, and after taking in the actual state of 
affairs, was to stamp with the approval of his vigorous intellect 
the acts of his locum tenens. Every one knows what followed his 
return. When at last the scales dropped from the eyes of the 
Czar, and he saw that the English were prepared to fight if 
he did not yield; when he realised the fact that the astute 
Emperor of the French, apparently, and onlv apparently, follow¬ 
ing their lead, was resolved to support therny he had committed 
himself too far to retreat, and war was inevitable; 

War followed. Colonel Rose, released from his purely diplo¬ 
matic functions, was appointed. Queen's Commissioner at the 
Head-Quarters of the French Army. In this capacity, he and 
two other officers appointed at the same time,—Colonel Clare¬ 
mont, and Major the Hon'ble iSt. George Foley,—were the or¬ 
gans of communication between the British and French Head- 
Quarters. They were consulted by the French Generals in all 
matters relating to Lord Raglan's army, and were present in all 
the battles and operations before the enemy, being entrusted 
with the delicate, and often difficult and dangerous, duty, of con¬ 
veying the communications between the French Marshal and 
the British C6mmander-in-Chief. To narrate each individual Ac¬ 
tion in which Colonel Rose was engaged would be to narrate 
the history of the Crimean war. It will be sufficient to state 
that Colonel,—then promoted to Brigadier-General,—Rose was 
recommended for the cross of the Legion of Honour after the 
battle of the Alma j that he was constantly mentioned in the Des¬ 
patches, published in the London Gazette, for distinguished 
conduct in the French trenches and at the battle of Inkermann, 
where be had two horses shot under him. It deserves to be 
added, that Marshal Canrobert, then Commanding the French 
Army, recommended General Rose for the Victoria Cross for 
his gallant conduct on three different occasions, and that the 
claim was not,, preferred, solely because General Officers were 
expressly excluded from this decoration. For his services in 
this war, General Rose received the Turkish Order of the Med- 
jidie, was made a Knight Companion of the Bath, and was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-General, /for distinguished 
* conduct in the field.' 

But a short time elapsed before the reputation gained in the 
Crimea was tested in a far different field. The Indian mutiny 
caused a demand upon England for generals of the highest 
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promise, and, amongst; others. Sir Hugh Bose was directed to 
repair to the scene of warfare. He was sent to Bombay, and, very 
soon after his arrival there, in the autumn of* 1857, he was 
ordered to proceed in the direction of Mhow, to assume com¬ 
mand of the force, acting in Malwa, and which was afterwards 
termed the Central India Field force. One division of this force 
under General Woodburn had marched from Bombay in June in 
the direction of Mhow. On arriving at Aurungabad however, 
its destination seemed so uncertain to Colonel Durand, the 
Govcrnor-GeneraFs Agent for Central India, and who had been 
driven from Indore by the mutinous troops of Holkar, that that 
able officer haster^ to the South, in order, by his personal 
inHuence, to d-irect its movements. Colonel Durand met this 
force at Asseergurfi, and so impressed his strong character on the^ 
direction of its movements, that not only was the rebellious Fort of 
Dhar taken, but Neemuch was very seasonably relieved after two 
actions fought at Mundisore. These victories not only broke the 
spirit of Holkar^s mutinous soldiera,but cowed them so completely, 
that at Indore they ignominiously laid down their arms belore the 
man whose life, only a few weeks earlier, they^ had treacher¬ 
ously attempted. We would willingly pause to dilate upon this 
little episode of the mutiny. It is an episode which is but little 
known, and which the unassuming rhticence of the chief actor 
in it has kept hidden from the outer world. It is however 
foreign to our present subject. We will only say of it here, 
that there are few passages in any history which tell of more 
unselfish devotion, more firm wrestling with adverse fortune, 
more prompt and ready action in difficult circumstances, than 
were evidenced, from the time of the outbreak at Indore on the 
1st July, to that of the battle of Mundisore in the last week of 
November 1857, by Colonel Durand. 

It was after this battle of Mundisore and. the relief of Nee¬ 
much, which followed it immediately, that the force proceeded 
to Indore, and here, on the 16th December, it was joined by Sir 
Hugh Rose. The first instructions which Sir Hugh had receiv¬ 
ed were to detach one of his brigades along the grand trunk 
road to Gwalior, whilst he himself should march the other bri¬ 
gade into Bundlekund vi& Saugor, relieving that place on its 
way. These two brigades were to unite at Calpee on the Jumna. 
Subsequently however it was decided that a Madras column 
under Sir George Whitelock should march to the relief of Sau¬ 
gor and for. the pacification of Bundlekund, co-operating for 
that purpose with the little army under Sir Hugh Rose.^ 

The*force under Sir Hughes immediate orders at this time con¬ 
sisted of one troop of horse artillery, one light field battery, two 
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eight pounder guns, two ei^t inch mortars, two five and a half 
inch mortars, one eight inch howitzer: of Cavalry, a squadron of 
the Hth Light Dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, and a troop of Cavalry of the Hydrabad contingent; 
of Infantry, one European Regiment, one Bombay native regi¬ 
ment ; one regiment of the Hydrabad Contingent. The same 
Contingent also furnished two six pounder guns, and detachments 
from two other infantry regiments. Attached to the force also 
were some Bombay and Madras sappers and miners. 

Sir Hugh stayed a short time at Indore to organise his force, 
and to arrange so as to co-operato with Sir George Whitelock, 
but, finding that this latter Officer could iftt be so early in the 
field as had been hoped, and learning that the necessities of the 
invested officers at Saugor were very great, he resolved to diverge 
from the plan of the campaign, and march himself to the relief 
of Saugor. On the 8th of January therefore he quitted Indore, 
and passing through Bhopal, where he was warmly welcomed 
by the Begum and assisted by supplies and a contingent 800 
strong, he arrived before Bathgurh on the morning of the 24th. 

This Fort 'said to be larger and as strong as that of Mooltan,* 
and which had resisted a very large force of Sciiidia for five 
months, is situated near the high road from Indore to Saugor, 
and commands the neighbouring country. It is distant but 
thirty miles from Saugor, and it had been occupied in force by the 
rebels, as the best mode of hindering the relief of tliat plaCe. 
It is described as being very strong,— ‘the cast and' south 

* faces almost perpendicular—the rock scarped and strengthened 
'by a deep rapid river running close beneath from east to westj 
'the north face looked along the densely jungled hill, and was 
' strengthened by a deep ditch some twenty feet wide j the west 
' face overlooked the town and Saugor road, in this face was the 
'gateway flanked by several square and round bastions, 
'The wall to the north side was strengthened by an outwork 
' looking like a second wall. Along eich face were strong bas- 

* tions commanding various points, and also in the four angles. 
' Approach from the east and south was next to impossible; 

* approach from the west or town side almost as difficult.* * 

Sir Hugh arrived before this place on the 24th January, and 
found the enemy posted in some strength on the banks of the 
river. Having attacked and dispersed these, he at once invested 
the Fort, and selected sites for his breaching batteries. These were 
ready for opening fire on the night of the 26th, and all that 
night, the whole of the following clay, and on the 28th, a brisk fire 
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was kept up. On the 28tli, however, the Kajah of Banpore 
moved forward with a force of revolted sepoys' and Villaities, to 
relieve Ratgurh. He advanced on the rear of the investing 
force with standards flying and with an apparent con- 
iidence seldom manifested by the rebels. The approach of 
this force was seen by the garrison, and their fire on the 
investing army redoubled. Sir Hugh, however, without for a 
moment relaxing his fire on the fort, detached some troops, 
consisting mainly of cavalry, to drive back this new enemy. 
The appearance of these troopers was snfficient j the rebels did not 
wait to be charged, but, throwing away their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, made oflP into tWb jungles. The garrison of Ratgurh, dis¬ 
heartened by the ill success of their allies, silently evacuated the 
Fort during the ni^ht, escaping by a path, the precipitous na¬ 
ture of which would ordinarily be considered siiffioient to 
deter men from using it. Tlieir'escape, regrettable in one sense, 
wras not perhaps on the whole to be lamented, for the Fort 
itself was so strong, that a few resolute defenders could have* 
held it for a long time against very superior numbers. 

After taking Ratgurh, Sir Hugh marched with a portion 
of his force to Barodia, fifteen miles distant, to complete the 
discomfiture of the Rajah of Banpore. He found the enemy 
posted on the banks of the river Bina; determined to resist his 
passage. But Sir Hugh, at once attacking him, drove him 
frofti all his positions, and inflicted upon him a loss of four or 
five hunidred men. There was considerable bush-skirmishing, 
and the enemy fought unusually well. We lost two officers 
killed, and six wounded. The enemy’s defeat, however, was 
complete, and the Rajahj wounded, was compelled to flee on foot 
through the jungles. The immediate consequence of these 
operations was the relief of Saugor, This was effected on the 
8rd February, after the place had been invested nearly eight 
months. 

Thus had the first object of the campaign been effected. The 
next was the recapture of Jhansie, and the infliction of punish, 
ment for the barbarous and cold blooded slaughter of our coun¬ 
trymen and countrywomen in that place. 

Jhansie lies about an hundred and twenty-five miles north of 
Sau|for. But before any movement could.be made in that di¬ 
rection, it was necessary to capture Gurrakotta, a strong fort 
about five and twenty miles to the east of Saugor, garrisoned 
by the rebel sepoys of the 51st and 52nd Native Infantry, and 
amply stored with provisions of all sorts. The Fort itself stood 
upon ' an elevated angle of ground, the wide river Sonar wash- 
* ing the east face,—a tributary stream,—the Gidaree nullah 
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^ witli precipitous banks^—flowing round the west and north 
' faces; to the south, a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and 
' a ditch about twenty feet deep, and thirty wide. This ditch 
* ran round the west face also.' So thick were its par&pets, that, 
when the place was attacked by Brigadier Watson in 1818 
with a force of 11,000 men, and twenty-eight siege guns, he.was 
unable, in three weeks, to make a breach in them, and the gar¬ 
rison were allowed to evacuate the fort with all the honours of 
war! 

Against this place Sir Hugh Rose marched, and surprising and 
cutting up a rebel picquet on his way, came before it on the 
evening of the 11th February. He foun# the enemy in some 
force in the village in front of the fort. He therefore, late as it was, 
at once took measures to dislodge them by a brisk fire^of artillery. 
The rebel sepoys immediately formed up, and advanced at the 
double on our guns; but they were repulsed. Making a second 
attempt, however, they came close up to the guns before they 
'were broken, but then discomfiture was complete. Next morn¬ 
ing the breaching batteries were erected, and a fire was kept up on 
the fort all day. That evening it was evacuated. The enemy 
however were pursued by the Hydrabad Cavalry, and were cut up 
in great numbers. 

Gurrakotta taken no obstacle remained to the march upon 
Jhausic. About forty miles to the north of Saugor wasthe strongly 
fortied pass of Maltoun, and through this it was supposed* the 
British force must march. But there vvas another pass,—that of 
Mudanpore,—very strong and very narrow,—by which it was 
equally possible for the troops to advance. Between these passes and 
Saugor was a little hill fort also called Barodia, held by the rebels. 

Ill this direction the Central India force marched on the morn¬ 
ing of the th, Barodia was taken on the following day, and on 
the 3rd March, the little army found itself in front of the passes. 
Finding that of Maltoun very strongly fortified and guarded in 
force, Sir Hugh resolved to make a feigned attack upon it, whilst 
he should direct his real attack upon the less strongly occupied 
pass of Mudappore. 

Crowniu^^^he heights with the 8rd Europeans and the Hydra- 
bad infantry, and bringing the main body along the road, the 
artillery in advance. Sir Hugh soon felt the enemy in front. The 
skirmishers first engaged on the heights and in the jungle, but as 
those of the enemy were driven back, a strong flre of artillery open¬ 
ed from a commanding position at the other end of the pass. Our 
advance was for the moment checked, so hot was the fire; Sir 
Hugh himself had a horse shot under him, and the artillery-men 
took shelter behind their guns. The halt was however only tern- 
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porary. The guns of the llydrabad Contingent opened upon the 
enemy with shell, and, under cover, of this j&re, the infantry, re¬ 
forming, dashed at them. Asiatics can stand everything but a charge 
of Europeans. They had here a splendid position, and a large 
force to hold it; but the sight of the charging Eed-coats was 
too much for them. Men, who were brave, who certainly did not 
fear death, who hated us bitterly, shrunk from the hand to hand 
encounter which our men offered them. They fled, and the pass 
was stormed. The effect of this success was very great. Xt so 
daunted the enemy, that they gave up, without a blow, the 
pass of Maltoun, the fort of Narut in its rear, the little fort of 
Serai, the strong forPof Marowra on the road to Jhansie, the 
fortified castle of Banpore, the residence of the lUjnh of Banpore, 
the almost impregnable fort of Tal-Behul on the heights over the 
lake of that name; they abandoned also the line of the Bina and 
Betvva, with the exception of tte fort of Chandaree on the left 
bank of the latter river.' 

After this engagement, and the formal annexation of the dis¬ 
trict, which, in consequence, came into the permanent possession 
of the British, Sir Hugh continued his march towards Jhansie. 
To the fall of this place great impoi*tance was attached by Lord 
Canning, Lord Clyde, and Lord Elph instone. It was regarded as 
the stronghold of the rebel power in Central India, and as a* place 
the very holding of which by the Banee was not only a 
defiance to the British, but constituted the main strength of the 
rebels on the right bank of Jumna. It was a place, too, in 
which the slaughter of our countrymen and countrywomen had 
been accompanied by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and 
^ where the hate to the English name had been shown by acts 
of the most wanton cruelty. Nevertheless, anxious as were Lord 
Canning and the Commander-in-Chlef that Jhansie should 
fall and fall speedily, they were both so impressed with its 
strength, and the inadequacy of the 'force at the disposal of Sir 
Hugh, that they wrote to him, and offered him the option of 
proceeding instead towards Banda. The original strength of 
Sir Hugh Bose's force when he joined it at Indore, we have al¬ 
ready seen. His first brigade commanded by Brigadier Stuart 
was of about the similar strength. Jhansie on the other hand was 
extremely capable of being defended. The city was surrounded by 
a granite wall, twenty-five feet high, loophooled and bastioned. 
On the walls large guns were mounted, commanding every ap¬ 
proach. But the fortress was far sjjronger. On its south and east 
faces were strong towers, the gnus of which were so laid as to en¬ 
filade one another, and batteries had been, thrown up outside tlie 
fort, commanding every approach to it. The Saugor road had been 
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especially cared for, and tbe fortress, strong naturally,—built on 
a bigb granite rock,-—^bad been rendered to all appearances 
impregnable. It was garrisoned by .11,000 men, composed of 
rebel sepoys Valaitees, and Bundeelas, and governed by a woman, 
wbo wanted only a good cause to be a heroine. 

As if to add to tbe difficulties of tbe situation. Sir Hugh Bose 
learned that Tantia Topee bad raised and organised a consider¬ 
able force,—^wbicb he bad dignified with tbe title of the Army 
of tbe Pesbwa; that be bad taken the fort of Cbirkaree in 
Eundelkbund, and that he was moving towards Jbanaie with 
tbe intention of driving tbe English force from its walls. 

With all these difficulties in his path. Sir Hugh did not 
hesitate for an instant. To many a man,^ the responsibility, 
kindly meant as it was, placed upon him; the offer to him to 
move elsewhere with bis force, l^ecause Jhansie was too strong for 
him; would have caused terrible anxiety and hesitation. But 
superior men revel in responsibility. They delight in being 
allowed to play their own game. Far, then, from availing him¬ 
self of the option of transferring bis force to a less dangerous 
scene, Sir Hugh prepared himself, with tbe greater determina¬ 
tion, to attack tbe rebels in their own chosen and well-fortified 
position. On his march to that place, and with a view to se¬ 
cure his left rear, Sir Hugh despatched General Stewart, com¬ 
manding his first Brigade to attack tbe fort of Chandaree on the 
river Bettwa. This fort was stormed on the 17th March, aftSra 
desperate resistance on the part of the garrison, and with a 
loss on our side of five officers and twenty-five men killed and 
wounded. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh himself marched on Jhansie, and arriv- ^ 
ing before it on the 21st March, at once invested it. To invest 
such a place as Jhansie, four and a half miles in circumference, 
with the force at the disposal of the English General, was cer- 
tainlya very bold measure. But boldness is often synonymous 
with prudence, and, in determining to adopt this mode of attack. 
Sir Hugh showed how well he had mastered the leading fea¬ 
tures of the Asiatic character. Investment diminishes certainly 
the numbersthe attacking force, but, on the other hand, it 
diminishes to a far greater extent, the confidence of an unpres- 
sionable enemy, for ilfdisplays to him your own. It is a common 
rem£gk that the English do not, and never will, understand 
the native character. This may be true in some of its aspects. 
It is not less true, however, that there are some points of the 
English character which the Natives can never comprehend. 
The Dantonic motto, l^audace, Vaudace^ toujmifs Vaudace, con¬ 
tains within itself a principle which an English General can always 
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suGoessfnlly' employ a^aiuSfc an Asiatic foea principle which 
the natives of India have never yet been able to understand. 
Nothing paralyzes them so much as boldness. Tlie small^t 
hesitation on the other hand gives them courage. In the preseiu^e 
of a native army, then, a General can always risk manoeuvres 
which he would not dare to dream of before an European enemy. 

The complete investment of Jhansie, therefore, by the small 
force under Sir Hugh Rose, was prudent, because it was bold. 
The garrison within its walls read in that act the determination 
of the English General to take not only the place, but the gar¬ 
rison with it. Nevertheless, they were resolved to sell ^eir 
lives dearly. The Apahilities of defence were as great, as the 
difficulties of the attack were many; and the Ranee was at the 
same time aware thlit Tantia Topee, at the head of 20,000 men 
wiili twenty guns, was marching to her relief. 

The difficulties of the attack were indeed many. The Fort 
of Jhansie, on the high granite rock,—with its three lines of 
works, its flanking fire, and its wa^Js of solid masonry, presented 
a most formidable aspect. It was soon ascertained too that it 
would be necessary to take the city prior to attacking the fort, 
as the latter could not he breached. This involved a doable 
labour, and a double danger. 

Jhansie was invested on the 22nd,-and the same evening the 
necessary operations were effected for erecting batteries to breach 
th<^ city wall.' Four of these were ready on the evening of the 
2 Hh, and opened fire on the 25th. On that day, the first bri¬ 
gade, under Brigadier Stuart, joined from Chandaree. It was 
sit once moved to the south of the fort, and constituted the 
left attack. The siege was now begun in real earnest. Our 
* troops however were terribly overworked. For seventeen 
days they never took off their clothes, nor were the horses un¬ 
bridled except to water. From the two. attacks shot and shell 
were continually poured into the city, whilst from the whoje line 
of wall the enemy’s guns never ceased to thunder a reply. Ad¬ 
vanced positions wore taken up near the wall to enable our rifle¬ 
men to fire upon the enemy’s gunners. On both'sides the exer¬ 
tions were unceasing. Women and children were seen assisting 
in repairing the defences of the walls, and carrying water and 
food to the troops on duty, whilst the Ranee herself constantly 
visited the troops and animated them to enthusiam by her pre¬ 
sence and her words. 

' For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to spare 
only two eighteen pounder gun§, the remainder of the Artillery 
being used so as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage 
the buildings inside the walls. The progress made by these 
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two guns was, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex¬ 
tremely slow. But on the 29th the parapets of the fort bastion 
were torn down from the left attack, and on the 30th and 31st 
further damage was made on their defences. Still, no breach 
had been effected; the vigilance of the enemy was unabated; 
their determination to resist as strong as ever ; when, on the 
evening of the last mentidned day intelligence reached the 
Gener^ that a new enemy was advancing in great force from 
the North. 

This was the army of Tantia Topee,—an army, which, col¬ 
lected from the materials of the force which had attacked 
General Windham in his entrenchments ^ Cawnpore, and was 
subsequently beaten by Sir Colin Campbell,—^liadbeenre-organised 
under the title of Army of the Peshwa hy .^antia Topee at 
Nowgong, and which, taking Chirkaree en route> was now march¬ 
ing to the relief of Jhansie. This army crossed the Bettwa the 
same night, and encamped close to the English force. 

The position of Sir Hugh JRose was full of peril. Before him 
was an unconquered fortress, garrisoned by 11,000 wariiors; be¬ 
hind him and close to him, an army of 20,000 men headed by a 
sworn enemy of the British name,—one who had revelled in the 
slaughters of Cawnpore. It was thus a position which required 
in a special degree a clear head, a cool judgment, and a firm 
will ,—a position in which a single false step would have ruined 
us. But Sir Hugh was equal to the occasion. Eightly judging 
that to withdrt,w the investing troops for the purpose ^of meet¬ 
ing Tantia Topee would give to the besieged a moral as well as 
a material advantage. Sir Hngh determined to continue to press 
the siege with energy and vigour, whilst he should march in 
person, at the head of such troops as could be spared from the' 
actual duties of the siege, against the new enemy. His plan 
was to attack the enemy at day-break with about 1,000 men of 
the second brigade, and a less number of the first. 

Learning in the night, however,"that Tantia had detached a 
division of bis army to relieve Jhansie on the northern side. Sir 
Hugh directed- the first brigade to move against that body, 
whiht he hinnself should attack the enemy at dawn. But Tantia 
Topee did not wait for the dawn. Whilst it was yet dark, he 
moved bis nrst line towards the British encampment, and drove 
in the vedettes. But, no sooner had the retreat of these cleared 
the line, then the British guns commenced a brisk fire on the 
advancing body. But the fire of a few guns was ppwerless to 
st6p the onward movement of a line which extended consider¬ 
ably beyond the British on both flanks. The enemy had only to 
move straight on to come with their overlapping wings upon the 
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investing-party, who would thus be placed, literally, between two 
lires. Sir Hugh compreliended this in an instant. Massing then 
his horse artillery on his left, and accompanying it with a squa¬ 
dron of cavalry, he directed it against the right flank of the 
enemy. Simultaneously, another squadron under the General 
in person charged his left flank. Terrified at being thus attack¬ 
ed on both flanks, the enemy halted, and his troops became 
huddled together in disordered masses. At this moment our 
infantry received orders to advance. Pouring in a volley, they 
dashed forward at the charge. The result was ma^cal. The 
enemy^s line at once broke and fled, in complete disorder, to¬ 
ward the second lin^ abandoning several of their guns. 

Meanwhile General Stuart had been equally successful against 
the other division ^f the enemy. The two routed parties were 
being thus simultaneously driven on the third division, which, 
under the personal command ef Tantia Topee, still stood its 
ground. The line of pursuit however led Sir Hugh Rose against 
the front of Tantia's array, whilst it drew General Stuart on 
to his right flank. Seeing himself thus in danger of being 
attacked simultaneously in front and flank, and encumbered by 
the crowds of panic-stricken fugitives, the rebel Commander 
resolved to retreat across the Betwa. To cheek the advance of the 
English he caused the jungle in front of kim to he set on fire, 
and then, under cover of the smoke and flame, moved rapidly 
tewards the river. He effected his passage under cover of his 
guns, which were remarkably well served, but he did not find 
himself the safer. He was closely followed by our Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry, which had dashed at a gallop through the flaming 
jungle, and the pursuit was continued until every gun in his pos¬ 
session had been captured. Tantia himself fled to Calpee. He 
had lost, in this action, fifteen hundred men, and his force had 
been completely dispersed. Never was a victory more complete. 

Fatigued aud exhausted, but with their morale increased as 
much as that of the enemy had been depressed by the* events 
of the day, the victorious little army returned to their position 
before Jhansie, on the evening of the 1st. Sir Hugh wasde^r- 
mined to take prompt advantage of the discouragement which 
the’ defeat' of the great army of the Peshwa had produced 
among the garrison. He therefore continued to pour in a 
heavy fire all that night and the day following,—when, deeming 
the breach in the city wall just practicable, though only just 
practicable, he resolved to attempt the storm of the place the 
next mornihg. He made his •preparations accordingly. .His 
plan was to make a false attack'on the west wall, with a small 
detachment* On the sound of their guns being heard, the main 
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storming party was to issue forth and attack the breach, 
whilst oil tlie right and left attempts should be made to enter 
the city by escalading. 

At 3 A. H.oii the morning of the 3rd April the storming 
parties moved to the positions marked out for them to wait 
for the signal from the western side. No sooner was it given 
than the main storming party, consisting of the H6th Foot 
and the.^5tli Bombay Native Infantry, dashed at the breach, 
covered by a strong fire from the Artillery. The resistance 
here was but trifling, and the breach was entered with but 
small loss. Tlie right attack however was not so successful. 
Consisting of the 3rd Europeans, some ^lydrabad Infantry, 
and Madras and Bombay sa][)pers,—the ladders on the 
shoulders of the ladder,—they marched forward at the signal, but 
on debouching into the plain in front of the city wall, they 
were met by a heavy fire from Artillery, and the discharge of 
rockets, stinkpots, stones,blocks of wood, and other missiles. 
Moving straight on, however, they planted their ladders against 
the wall, but some of these*^ wore too short, some broke down 
under tlie weight of the stormers, and the officers who succeeded 
in gaining tlie wall on the others were cut to pieces before 
they could receive assistance. Still our men pushed on, and 
very opportunely, the shout from the main column, showing that 
the breach had been stormed, came to assist them. The oppo¬ 
sition in their front tlien slackened, and the rampart was gained. 
The attempt at escalading on the left had been successful, and 
the three columns, uniting, poured into the town. But resist¬ 
ance was not yet over. Covered by the fire from the fort, the 
enemy showed a determined front, and each bouse and street 
were contested with a fierce obstinacy. Colonel Turnbull, com¬ 
manding our artillery, was shot in this street battle. 

Nevertheless our troops pressing steadily onwards made way, 
and drove the enemy into the Palace,—-the place he had fixed 
upon for his most resolute resistance. Here the conflict was 
desperate. Every room was defended wdth the most determined 
fury. But it was of no avail. From room to room were the rebels 
driven wita great slaughter, until at last the Palace was our 
own. Evei then, the contest was not over. The Ranee's Body 
Guard, some fifty in number, still held the stables. Rushing 
into the stable-yard to attack them, exposed as it was to the fire 
of the Fort guns, several of our men wore in the first instance cut 
dewii. The rebel troopers, after firing their^ carbines from be¬ 
hind their horses, mounted, and charged sword in hand. Some 
of their comrades at the same time fired the stables. A terri¬ 
ble confusion followed. The glare and beat of the flames. 
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the fnry of the excited combatants, tlie fire of the Fort plung- 
ing amid friends and foes, the small space for the contest, 
combined to make a scene such as has been seldom witnessed. 
It was not till every man pf that Body Guard had been cut 
down that order was in some degree restored. 

All that night, and throughout the following day, desultory 
fighting continued,—the enemy being either slaughtered, or 
driven under the shelter of the Fort guns. On the night of the 4th, 
the Eanee, despairing of further resistance, evacuated the Fort 
with all her remaining followers. Sir Hugh occupied it 
early on the followii^ morning, and detached a party in pursuit 
of the enemy. Of %iese two hundred were cut up. Our loss in 
the storming of* Jhansie and the action of the Bettwa amounted 
to 343 killed and wounded,' of whom thirty-six were officers; 
that of the enemy was about 5,000. 

Sir Hugh's object now was fo march on Calpee. ^This was 
the main arsenal of the rebels, and it was well provided with 
artillery and other warlike stores* Its distance from Jhansie 
is one hundred and two miles in a north-easterly direction. 
The capture of this place would enable Sir Hugh to co-operate 
with the left rear of Lord Clyde's army, and, coupled with the 
fall of Jhansie, it would set the seal to the extinction of the 
rebellion in Central India. 

Having rested and re-organised the force, wearied with seven- 
tedh days' incessant labour, during which few of them were 
allowed’the luxury of a dhange of clothes, and having placed a 
sufficient garrison in Jhansie, Sir Hugh prepared to carry out 
his plans on Calpee. The appearance however of the rebel gar¬ 
rison of Kotah in the neighbourhood compelled him to send a 
detachment after that enemy, and he awaited its return before 
he moved. He had meanwhile been joined by a weak wing of 
the 71st Foot, but this reinforcement did not fill up the gaps 
which had been caused by casualties, and by the necessity 
which existed for leaving a garrison in Jhansie. At last, on 
the 25th April, having previously detached a flying column under 
Colonel Orr, to clear away the remnants of the rebels, who 
might otherwise imperil the communications between his own 
force and General Whitelock's, and then to co-operate with him 
against Koonch, Sir Hugh marched in the* direction of Calpee. 
Meanwhile the Eaneeof Jhansie, the dispossessed Eaja of Banpore, 
and Tantia Topee hjid united their followers, and, impressed with 
the necessity of saving Calpee^ had resolved to do battle for 
that place at Koonch, about forty miles south-west of Calpee 
on the Jhansie road. The heat of the weather, unusually great, 
had made them determine to harass the Europeans as much 
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as possible in the day time. Leaving then but a few troops in 
Calpee, they marched with the remainder to Koonch, where they 
drew up under cover of the fort, and threw up entrenchments 
and cut ditches across the road in their front. They also occupied 
the small fort of Loharee, which, so long as they were allowed to 
hold it, would play upon the flank of an advancing enemy. 

Against this position. Sir Hugh Rose moved on the 6th of May. 
The heat was terrific, but the whole district being studded with 
forts it was necessary to advance with great caution. It was 
long past sunrise, therefore, when Sir Hugh, having mastered 
the enem 3 r’s position, arrived so near it as to be able to direct 
Major Gdl to proceed with a detachment fl) storm the fort of 
Loharee. This service was gallantly executed 'with a loss on 
our side of four ofiicers and nineteen men, on that of the rebels, 
of all their number. This impei^iment to an advance removed. 
Sir Hugh directed the first brig^e,—co-operating with Colonel 
Orr on the other side of the Betfcwa,—-to make a feigned attack 
on the enemy*s position, whilst he himself, with the second 
brigade should make a flank march round their left, and attack 
them. The enemy did not wait for the full execution of this 
manoeuvre. Alarmed by the presence of the first brigade in their 
point, and the movement of the second brigade round their 
flank, threatening to cut them off from Calpee, they gave way, 
after firing a few rounds, and retreated. Koonch at once fell into 
our hands, and troops were at once sent in pursuit of the enenly. 
They were followed up for sixteen miles,* and pursuit only ceased 
where they had lost all their guns. 

Although the resistance m^e by the rebels on this occasion 
was feeble on the field of battle,—a result owing probably to the 
fear entertained by their leaders of being cut off from Calpee,-— 
yet in the execution of their retiring movement the gallant 
bearing of the infantry,—consisting of some regiments of the 
Gwalior Contingent,—called forth the admiration of the English 
oflioers. This retreat was covered by a line of skirmishers two 
miles in length, resting upon supports of masses of thirty or 
fofty men .at stated intervals. These skirmishers retired for a 
long time in perfect order keeping up a brisk fire, and it was only 
when they were taken in flank by our cavalry and artillery that 
they were compelled tO double up and give way. 

Our troops suffered on this occasion far more from the sun 
than from the enemy. The thermometer showed 120° in the 
shade. The force had been matching from day-br,eak, and the 
pursuit was not over till nine o’clock at night. Twelve men of 
the 71st Foot were struck dead by the sun. Sir Hugh himself 
was struck down three times, and, Dr. Lowe intorms us, * while 
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' fclie action was going on, dhooly after dhooly was brought into 

* the field hospital with officers and men suffenng from sunstroke^ 
' some dead, others prostrated, laughing and sobbing in weak 

* delirium.' The sufferings from fatigue, thirst, and exposure 
were terrible. To all however the General showed an example 
which inspired his soldiers; thrice struck down, he ea"eh time 
forced himself to rally; he personally directed the attack and 
pursuit; he exposed himself as much as the meanest soldier; and 
the privations he endured were not less than those to which 
all ranks were subjected. 

Pressing on, as joon as possible, after- this successful action, 
Sir Hugh establishe" himself with the second brigade at Golow- 
lee, on the right bfink of the Jumna, seven miles from Calpoc 
on tlie 15th. Golowlee is not on tlie direct road from Koonch to 
Calpe^*, but Sir Hugh, having Ijecn informed that that road.had 
been strongly fortified, made a flank inarch acrcase country to 
liis right, leaving the 1st Brigade to make b! feint upon 
direct road. By this means Sip Hugh was able to open the 
communications with Colonel G. V. Maxwell,—who, with the 
88th Foot, some Sikhs, and the Camel Corps, was on the left 
bank of the Jumna,—and also to threaten Calpee in an un¬ 
expected quarter. Unfortunately the exposure suffered by the 
troops told upon them with terrible effect, and the deaths and 
ai^inissions into hospital increased at an alarming rate. The 
condition of our troops in this respect was well known to the 
enemy. Indeed, a General Order issued by the rebel com¬ 
mander on the subject was, about this time, intercepted. Tiiis 
order stated that ‘ as the European infidels either died or had to 
‘ go into hospital from fighting in the sun, they were never to 
‘ he attacked before ten o’clock in the day, in order that they 

* might feel its force.' To add to his anxieties, information 
reached Sir Hugh at this time that the Nawab of Banda, who 
had recently been defeated by .Sir George Whitelock, had joined 
the rebels at Calpee with a large force of very eflicient cavalry,— 
the remnants of our mutinous regiments,—and with some infan¬ 
try and artillery as well. 

On the 16th, 17th, and 18th May there was consent 
skirmishing between the two armies, in which the enemy were 
invariably driven back. On the night 'of the 19th Sir Hugh 
concentrated both brigades at Golowlee, and receiving on the 
following day from Colonel G. V. Maxwell a reinforcement pf 
two companies of the 88tli, the.Camel Corps, and 120 Sikhs, he 
prepared for a general attack upon Calpee. 

The attack presented great difficulties. Ca^ec is situated on 
a high rock rising from the Jumna; and is surrounded by miles 
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of deep ravines^—^forming in themselves not only elrong liatural 
obstacles to an attacking party, but offering to an enemy well 
acquainted with the country means of making sudden attacks, 
and of cutting off small detachments. These dilBculties how¬ 
ever only inspired the General with a determination to overcome 
them. His plan was, that while Colonel Maxwell should shell 
Calpee, in reverse, from the left bank of the Jumna, he should 
clear the ravines himself, and then attack the left face of the 
Fort. 

In pursuance of their plan to attack our men in the heat of 
the day only, the enemy had come down ^ force on the 20th, 
and attacked our right flank. To save ms men for the grand 
assault he was meditating, Sir Hugh hacj contented himself 
with merely repulsing this attack'. Next day Colonel Maxwell 
opened on the town and fort, ^nd shelled them without inter¬ 
mission. On the following morning, information was brought 
to Sir Hugh that the rebels had resolved to attack him with 
all their force on the 23 rd; that their plan was to make a feint 
on his left, whilst, stealing up the ravines with their main 
attack, they should suddenly burst upon bis right, which they 
calculated would be weakened to support the left. The plan 
was a good one, and in military point of view, well deserved 
to succeed. 

It will be understood that our force lay in the ground be¬ 
tween the road from Calpee to Banda and the Jumna,—the 
left nearly touching the Banda road, and the right resting on 
the ravines near the river. In pursuance of their plan, then, 
to compel us to weaken our right, the rebels marched out in 
masses about ten o’clock along the Banda road, and commenced 
an attack upon our left. This attack, headed by the Nawab 
of Banda, and Rao Sahib, nephew of the Nana, though in¬ 
tended only as a feint, soon made itself felt, and the left was 
heavily' engaged. Still Sir Hugh, <sonfident in his information 
as to the real object of the enemy, did not move a man from 
his right. The attack on the left continued, the feigned attack 
bedame a very real one, but Sir Hugh still kept his right in 
position. It' was well he did so. Suddenly, as if by magic, 
the whole line of ravines became a mass of lire j guns opened 
and the enemy’s infantry climbing up from below poured 
in a musketry fire upon the right of our line. The sud¬ 
denness of the attack, the numbers of the enemy, and the ter¬ 
rible heat of the day gave them a great advantage. Another 
X)omt, too, was in their favour. Many of our Enfield rifles had 
become affected by constant use, and the men, after the first dis- 
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charge, found it impossible to ram down their cartridges. Num- 
bCTsof them likewise were struck down by the sun, and many more 
disabled by its force. When, therefore, the rebels, starting up in 
great numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys, which our 
man could but feebly reply to j when they saw that each discharge 
from our line became weaker than the former; they began to 
gain confidence. Moving on with loud yells, and finding less 
and less opposition *as they advanced, seeing in fact that our men 
rather gave way, they at last came on with great determination, 
and driving all before them, eame charging towards our guns.Ge- 
neral Stuart, seeing Infantry driven back, dismounted from his 
horse, and drawing nis sword bade the gunners defend their 
guns with their lives. Still the rebels advanced with frantic cries, 
and it seemed as tiiough, from their very numbers, they must 
prevail, when Sir Hugh, to wlwjm information of the desperate- 
nature of affairs on his right had been conveyed, brought up 
the camel corps at their best pace, then, dismounting them and 
leading themforward at the double, without a moment^s hesitation, 
charged the advancing foe,—»who were then within thirty yards of 
our guns,—his men cheering as they did so. For a moment 
the enemy stood, but only for a moment. To waver, to turn, 
to flee back into the ravines, followed almost naturally. Not 
only was the attack on the right thus’ repulsed, but the victory 
was virtually gained. For the left charged the enemy at the 
same tipae with so much vigour and determination, that they 
broke and fied with precipitation. Those readers who have 
followed the career of Sir Hugh Rose thus far with attention 
will not have failed to notice that he was never content with 
merely gaining a victory, but that he always improved it so as 
to disperse and damage his enemy to the utmost. So it was on 
this occasion. Not satisfied with driving the rebels from the 
field, he followed them up so closely, that he cut off a great 
number of them from Calpee. The same night the enemy evacu¬ 
ated that fort. They were pursued however by our horse 
artillery and cavalry, until they lost their ..formation, and 
dispersed. All their guns, si,ores, and baggage were taken from 
them. Even the Ranee of Jhansie, who lied with them, was 
compelled, for want of a tent, to sleep under trees. 

Calpee was entered on the morning of* the Queen^s birth-day. 
It was found to contain warlike stores in great abundance; 
cases of English rifles and swords unopened; shot, shell, and 
every description of ordnance. . 

Dr. Lowe thus describes the condition of some of the heads 
of Departments when they entered Calpee. From it an idea 
may bo formed of the manner in which the officers and soldiers 
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of the force generally were suffering : * The General/ he says,' was 

* very ill: his chief of the staff, Colonel Wetliorall, c. b. was in a 

* raging fever j his quartermaster-general. Captain Macdonald, 
' worn out; the chaplain of the force had lost his reason, and was 
‘ apparently sinking fast/ Truly the men who composed this 
force, who fought so nobly, and who suffered'so severely, deserved 
the best gratitude of their country t 

Thetaking of Calpee completed the plan of the campaign which 
the Govemmentoflndiahad drawn out for the Central Indian force. 
Marching from Mhow in November, that force, in five months, 
had traversed Central India; from the banl^ of the Seepree and 
Kala Sind it had marched to the Jumna, ana had there effected a 
junction with the troops under the orders of Lord' Clyde, It had 
been compelled, it is true, to contest the whole country which it 
traversed; it' had been its lot to, encounter, on several occjisions, 
armies vastly superior in number, and led by men whose rancour 
against the British name incited them to the most determined 
efforts for our destruction; it*‘had undertaken sieges, the success 
of which alone Avould have made the reputation of a geneial. 
These deeds had been accomplished, too, during a season, the 
terrible heat of which far sui*passed the heat'of correspond' 
ing seasons, and under a sun which proved more deadly even 
than the enemy. Yet, moving steadily onwaids, regarding 
difficulties os * obstacles to be overcome,' letting nothing beat 
him, showing himself equal to every emergency. Sir Hugh Kbse 
had marched his force to the destined goal. Every impediment 
to his advance had been swept away or struck down. Care¬ 
less of himself, knowing that to him the representative of his 
Sovereign, and that Sovereign herself, looked for the successful 
issue of the campaign. Sir Hugh had shown himself foremost 
wherever there was danger, kind, sympathising, and attentive 
wherever there was suffering. His care of his soldiers lias never 
been exceeded. To look after their conifoi'ts, to see that after a 
hard fought action, the wounded were attended to, and after a 
long and tedious march, that provisions and water were abund¬ 
ant, was with him a sacred duty. The kind word, the sympa¬ 
thising enquiry were never wanting to the weary, the wounded, 
the suffering. If on the battle field he demanded all their ener¬ 
gies, all tbeir capabilities; if, for seventeen days before Jiiansie, 
he required them to give every faculty of mind and body to tho 
carrying out of a great end, and even to forego every comfort,— 
at least, when the necessity passed away, he did /or them all 
thai it was in the power of a man in his situation to do. No 
man could have done more. The same sun that struck down 
the soldier did not spare the Commander; the same dangers that 
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they encountered he dared likewise ; if they did not spare them¬ 
selves, neither did be; and yet, with all the cares of the com¬ 
mand upon him, with despatches to write, reports to listen to, 
sketches of the country-to examine, he managed to find time to 
attend to their concerns. The great interest taken in the soldier 
during his tenure of the office of Cominandev-in-Chicf has hot 
always heen^regarded in an appreciatory spirit. Yet that in¬ 
terest will not be regarded as extraordinary by those who have 
had practical experience of the splendid fighting qualities of our 
men, aiid who have learned from experience on the field and by 
the sick bed that, however much it may suit the conscientious 
Pharisaism of some writers to place them on a level with the 
brute creation,'it i| yet possible by kind and judicious treatment 
to kindle within their breasts a strong yearning after that which is 
good and elevating and pure, ^ithout sympathy on the part of 
a commander, soldiers may indeed be led, but they will never 
show tliat enthusiasm which is so great an incentive to gallant 
actions. It was doubtless an biement in the success of the 
Central India Force that this sympathy was evinced in an 
eminent degree by Sir Hugh Rose. 

The campaign was now virtually over. The junction was ef¬ 
fected. Rajpootana, Bundelkhund, Jhansie, had been relieved from 
the presence of tlie rebels, and Sir Hugh, worn out with fatigue, 
was preparing to return to Bombay. He had issued a farewell 
order to his troops, when suddenly the intelligence reached him 
that the rebel army under Tantia Topee and other chiefs, 
amongst whom was the Ranee of Jhansie, had attacked Sindia 
at Bahadurpore, nine miles from Gwalior; that Sindia’s whole 
army, with the exception of his Body Guard, had deserted iu 
mass to the enemy ; that Sindia had fled to Agia ; and thnt the 
rebels had instantly taken possession of the fort of Gwalior, 
containing artillery, and munitions of war iu abundance. 

Sir Hugh Rose had previously detached a portion of kis force 
under Brigadier Stuart in the direction of Gwalior, with a view 
to overawe the rebels; and, immediately on the.reccipt of this 
intelligence he followed with the remainder. Setting out on 
the 0th June,—the thermometer 130° in the shade,—he moved 
by forced marches towards Ids destination, aud, overtaking 
Brigadier Stuart at Indoorkee, on the 16th reached Bahadurpore, 
the scene of Sindians deteat. The same day having be6n re¬ 
inforced by Brigadier-General Napier aud Brigadier Smith, lie 
marched 'with General Napie^j^s brigade and some ot his own 
men upon 4he Morar Cantonments, five miles distant, occupied 
in force by the rebels, and drove them out after an action which 
lasted two hours. As a part of the same movemeut Brigadier 
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Smith advanced from the cast upon Kotoh-ka serai, about seven 
miles from Gwalior, a point at which commiinicationB could bo 
opened with Sir Hn'gh Eose. The brigadier succeeded in oc¬ 
cupying that position, but as the enemy threatened him in con- • 
siderable force, he deemed it right to attack them. An action 
ensued, which resulted in the retirement of the enemy, and in 
the taking up by the brigadier of a position not usiassailable by 
the enemy, but sufficiently strong. The most important oc¬ 
currence of the action, however, was the death of the Eanee of 
Jhansie, who fell lighting at the head of her troopers, whilst 
endeavouring to repel a gallant charge of the Sth liussars. 

* Although a lady,' writes Sir Hugh in hil'despateh, * she was 

* the bravest and best military leader of th^e rfebels.' At the 
same time that these movements were taking place. Major Orr 
advanced upon the Seepree road to the direct south of Gwalior, 
whilst Colonel Eiddell was movei so as to complete the invest- 
menton its west side. 

Sir Hugh now prepared for»the final stroke. His plan was, 
having completed the investment, to attack Gwalior on its 
weakest side, that by which Brigadier Smith had advanced. 
Leaving therefore Major Orr and Colonel lliddell to guard the 
outlets on the south and west, and directing General Napier to 
remain at Morar, Sir Hugh himself marched with the bulk 
of his forces, on the morning of the 18th June, to join Briga¬ 
dier Smith at Kotah-ka-serai. The distance was twenty miles, 
and the march Was extremely harassing. The heat of the sun 
was intense. More than an hundred men of the 86th alone 
were compelled to fall out, although it may be added that these 
gallant soldiers were not deterred % sickness from joining on 
the following day in the assault. Sir Hugh found Brigadier 
Smith, who had advanced nearer Gwalior, in a very cramped posi¬ 
tion, in a pass between two ridges of hills, one of which, on 
the leffr of our force, bad been occupied by the enemy, another 
body of whom were also in force in the gorge about two miles 
in rear of our position. In front of him was a very deep canal 
cutout of the rock. Sir Hugh conceived the idea of cutting off 
J)oth these bodies from Gwalior. The only obstacle to such a 
manoeuvre lay in the difficulties presented by the canal. These 
however could be overdome. By sunset or a little later a bridge 
or dam could have been constructed, and over this Sir Hugh 
Height have marched a force which should interpose between 
Gwalior and the rebels, whilst another brigade should occupy 
them in front. The movements of the enemy hiWever com¬ 
pelled Sir Hugh to abandon this project. Fresh troops poured 
out of Gwalior and made a serious attack on our loft fiank. 
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resting on tlie canal, the point where we were weakest. To meet 
this attaok, Sir Hugh detached Brigadier Stuart’s brigade with or¬ 
ders to cross the canal, and crowning the heights on the other side 
of it, to attack the enemy on their left, whilst at the same time 
Brigadier Smith should advance obliquely, under cover of the 
ground, against their left front. This attack on their left at once 
had the effect of making the enemy desist on his right, and no 
sooner did they find that their left was turned by the movement, 
than they fell back in haste, abandoning their guns. They 
were pressed hard by our troops, and driven into the city, and 
our line advancing at the same time took possession of the 
highest range of heights above Gwalior. JProm these heights 

* tlie slopes descenf^ed gradually towards the town ; the lowest 

* one commanding the grand parade of the “ Lushker,” whicli was 
' almost out of fire of the Fort and afforded an entrance into 
‘ the city.’* 

Gazing from this position on Gwalior, thus lying at his feet, 
seeing the enemy’s infantry and cavalry debouching from the city, 
hut apparently without the resolution to attack him. Sir Hugh 
Rose resolved to strike at the moment, and endeavour to gain 
possession of the place that same day. Having formed his 
battle array, accordingly, he gave the order to advance. The 
1st Bombay Lancers, under Colonel Owen, had been ordered to 
descend the hills and occupy the road which led to the grand 
parade of the Lushker. This they did in gallant style, not 
only clearing the parade, but pursuing the enemy into the very 
streets of Gwalior. They were then withdrawn, and the in¬ 
fantry, taking their place, marched right up to Sindia’s Palace 
without meeting much opposition,—the enemy retreating through 
the town with great rapidity. Brigadier Smith, who had been 
detached in pursuit, succeeded however in cutting up great 
numbers of them, in the face of a fierce resistance offered by their 
Artillery. The remainder fell into the hands of General Napier 
at Morar, who killed between three and four hundred of them. 

The old and.new cities thus fell into our hands ; hut the Fort 
was still unsubdued ; indeed throughout these operations it had 
maintained a constant, though not very effective, fire upon our 
troops. On the morning of the 19tli however, at an early 
hour, Lieutenant Bose, of the 25th Bdmbay Native Infantry, 
and Lieutenant Waller, with a party of the 25th and some 
police, crept up the rock, burst open the main gateway joi 
the Fort,-and, taking the enejtny by surprise, forced an^ en¬ 
trance tiiroffgh ail archway connected by a naiTow street witJi 


* Sir llupfli Rose's Despatch. 
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the interior defences. Here tliey had to maintain a fierce 
hand-to-hand encounter with the garrison, urged to desper¬ 
ation by the knowledge that tliey had lio retreat. The 
gallantry of Lieutenant liose and his companions prevailed 
however over the fury of these desperate men; they were all 
either shot down or cut to pieces, and the Fort was ours, though 
in gaining it. Lieutenant Rose sacrificed his own life. 

Thus ended the' Gwalior episode of the Central Indian cam¬ 
paign. Forming no part of the original project, it was yet forced 
upon the General by the unexpected rebellion of the troops of our 
ally. Taken by itself it would have been regarded as a brilliant 
feat of arras, but looked upon as an unexpected call upon strength 
and resources which had undergone no meag trjal, it may well 
he regal-dcd as an achievement of no common character. The ser¬ 
vice was one of the last importance. The promptness, thesuddeu- 
Hess of the blow,—a striking characteristic of all Sir Hugh 
Rose’s movements,—alone prevented Gwalior from becoming a 
second Belhi,—a rallying point for all the parties of rebels who 
W(?re scattered all over India. Of the conduct of our soldiers 
their Commander was the best judge, and thus he speaks 
of it. * As Commander of the troojjs engaged,’ wrote Sir II ugh 
in his despatch, ^it is ray duty to say, that though a most 
' arduous campaign had impaired the health and strength of 
' everj' man of my force, their discipline, devotion, and strength 

* remained unvarying and unshaken, enabling them to make a 
‘ very rapid march in summer heat to Gwalior, fight and gain 
‘ two actions on the road, one at Morar cantomnenis, the other 

* at Kotah-ka-serai; arrive at their posts, from great disiuuees 
' and by bad roads, before Gwalior before the day appointed, 
' the 19th June; and, on that same day, carry by assault all the 
' enemy’s positions on strong heights and in most difficult 
‘ ground, taking one battery after another, twenty-seven pi(^cos 
‘ of ariillery in the action ; twenty-five in the pursuit; besides 
‘ the guns in the Fort; the old city ; the new city; and finally 
‘ the rock of Gwalior held to bo one of the most-importaut and 
' strongest fo^riresses in India.’ 

Sir Hugh made over command of his force to General Napier 
on the 29th June, and proceeded to Bombay. 

We ttOW approach that which may be termed the third 
division of Sir Hugh Rose’s career. Appointed Commander- 
iii.-Chief at Bomh^f-y, he Wfis transferred, on- the departure of 
Lor4 Clyde from India, to the higher appointmentriir ‘Bengal. 
This appointment he took up in the month of June i860, 
and he held it till the cud of March of the present year,—a period 
of nearly live years. Wo do not propose to follow step by step each 
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act of Sir Hugh Rose as Commander-in-Chief. In such an 
appointment the value of an Officer's services is to be tested, 
not by any one particular measure, but by the tendency and 
result of the line of policy he may pursue. If that line of policy 
be based upon sound principles, if the measures he attempt to 
carry into effect be just and fair to all whose interests are touched 
by them, then the result must be advantageous. Yet it must by no 
means be imagined that all that a Commander-in-Chief has to do, 
is to wish to act well; that he has only to carve out a policy to 
himself, and adhere to it. On the contrary, there is probably 
no appointment emanating from the Crown of England, in 
which the bands orthe holder are so tightly bound as that 
of the Commalidej-in-Chief in India, Nominally an independ¬ 
ent appointment, it is really an appointment the independ¬ 
ent action of which is jealously watched and carefully restricted. 
Formerly indeed, the powers which might, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, ^volve upon a Commander-in-Chief were not very 
accurately defined: but from the day when the Marquis of 
Dalhousie snubbed Sir Charles Napier into the resignation of his 
command for presuming to crush mutiny in the bud, without 
consulting the Marquis who was at sea, or the Council which was 
at Calcutta, the relations between the Commander-ip-Chief 
and the Government have become, practically, somewhat 
clearer .than they were before. The decision of the Home 
Government and of the Diike of Wellington upon that important 
question announced, not the predominance of the Civil Power,-— 
for not even Sir Charles Napier ever questioned that,—but, that 
not so great a peril as the prospect of a mutiny would justify even 
the temporary assumption by the Commander-in-Chief of any 
portion of. that power which was vested in the Government alone. 
From this some idea may be drawn of the very delicate and 
difficult position which a Commander-in-Chief would occupy, 
who, full of zeal and energy, revolving plans of reform a'nd im¬ 
provement, should find himself in the presence of a superior 
power by whom all his intentions might be frustrated and all 
his reforms, nipped in the bud. We do not intend to assbrt 
that a dead lock of this nature is even within the hands of pro¬ 
bability. We only allude to the subject, in order to show, 
that even should a long tenure of the 'office of Commander- 
in-Chief produce no results, it is not necessarily to be attributed 
to indifference on the part of the Head of the Army. 

We have written to little purpose if we have failed^ to 
impress upoii the minds of our readers that Sir Hugh Rose 
was a man of deep convictions, strong will, and great tenacity 
of purpose. Yet in the diplomatic training he had enjoyed in 
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Syria and in Constantinople, he had had many opportunities of 
observing that the most common solution of even the weigh¬ 
tiest affairs was a compromise. With all his strong convictions he 
was far too clear headed, he had mixed teo much with 
the world, to imagine, that he could expect every other man 
to ^ree with him on every subject. He knew well that, in his 
new position, he wonld have to encounter men of different and 
differing school8,—men who looked at afiairs from a point of 
view widely diverse from his own,—and he had associated too 
much with the world to think that these men would give in 
to his opinion's, simply because he held them. Whilst therefore 
perhaps no man ever occupied the office of t!!ommander-in-Chief 
more strongly satisfied of the soundness of his own ideas, 
of the necessity for putting them in practice, and more deter¬ 
mined to hold to and carry out those views, if it were possible to 
do so, no one perhaps was at the same time more impressed with 
the sense of the delicate and difficult nature of his position, and of 
the wisdom of accepting a part^ if he were unable to gain the whole. 

The state of the Army when Sir Hugh Eose assumed com¬ 
mand of it was peculiar. The European portion of it was just repos¬ 
ing after the triumphs of the mutiny. They were reposing however 
in buildings which had been intended for half their number, 
and the wretched state oY existence which had always made 
the life of a soldier in India proverbial, had been rendered even 
more wretched by the crowded state of the barracks, and the 
deficiencies of the hospital accommodation. The men of a' section 
of that European force too,—that section which, formerly under 
the Company, had been transferred to the Crown without 
being made over to the Horse Gaurds„were known to consider 
themselves aggrieved, because the option of bounty or discharge 
had not been offered to them on the occasion of their transfer. 
As for the Native Army it was in a state of chaos. Of the seven¬ 
ty-four Native Regiments of which the Bengal Army consisted 
before the mutiny, but eight or ten existed. There were officers 
without regiments scattered all over the country. There were 
police corps;, irregular corps, local corps, doing military duty 
in various districts and stations, raised no one knew how, and sub¬ 
ject one scarcelyj knew to whom. There were hosts of claimants 
for appointments, men who had lost all in the mutiny, who had no 
regiment to go to, and who were conversant only with the 
military duties to which they had been ^brought up. The 
mutiny had annihilated all the old regulations, and none had 
come to replace them. The officers of the old Company's Army, 
deprived of their old employments, looked anxiously to the future. 
Each man knew that something was coming, yet no. one knew 
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wliat to expect. At {his time the Horae Government, in 
opposition to tiie written opinions of Lord Clyde, Sir 
liose. Sir William Mansfield, and Other high authorities, had 
determined to maintain the Indian Army as a separate army, 
subject to the Secretary of State and not to the Horse Guards, 
hut as to the manner in which it would be reorganised or officered 
not a syllable had transpired. 

The objects then which Sir Hngh just proposed to himself 
on taking the command of the Indian Army, were these. He 
wished, first, to improve the condition of the European soldier 
to sep that he was not only properly lodged, well tended in 
hospital, and well ftd, but likewise that he should be provided 
, with that which all previous reformers had failed to secure for 
liim,—occupation* during the long and weary hours of the day. 
Few men had had better opportunities than Sir Hugh of seeing 
what the European soldier could do if he were only, we will 
not say encouraged, but allowed, to do it. In that terrible 
Jhansie campaign the soldier had always been ready to do 
more than his mere duty; he was not then fanciful about 
his rations, nor did he disdain the hard earth for his bed. 
The Commander-in-Chief had witnessed his exertions, his priva¬ 
tions, his devotion then, and he was resolved that, now that the 
fight was over, those comforts and those opportunities for pro¬ 
fitable employment should be given to the European* soldier, 
#hich no one more than he, had nobly earned. 

At the same time discipline was to be maintained, and though 
discipline had not been openly violated, there were symptoms 
even then that the pressure of a firm hand might he required, 
and that a lesson might be needed. To those signs of the times 
Sir Hugh was fully alive ; though it w^as still-hoped, that by a 
cautious and prudent line of conduct, the danger might be 
averted. 

Then again, there was the c 9 ndition of the Native Army. 
The question of the reorganisation of this 4^rmy generally was 
a matter for the consideratioi^ of the Home Authorities, but there 
was a point connected with it which did come T^lthin the j>u’is- 
diction of* the Commander-in-Chief, and that was, to raise the 
tone of those numberless officers, who, having lost their re¬ 
giments, were either absolutely without employment, or were 
reduced to that most painful of all positions to men who once 
had a regiment an(l a home,—^that of doing general duty in some 
large station. 

This last task was that firs't undertaken by the new Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief. The course he adopted was somewhat carped at 
at the time, but experience has testified to its wisdom. To ascer- 
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tain among a crowd of applicants who are the fittest for fhilitary 
employment is for a new Cominander-in-Chief a very difficult 
matter. It may be said that he can trust to his staff. But 
that is the rock dpon which the reputation for fair and just 
dealing of so many previous Commanders>in-Chief has been 
wrecked. The statement made before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, by^n Adjutant-General, whose patronage 
had been extremely advantageous to his own personal friends 
to the effect that those officers whom he had not selected for 
em|doyment were the ' refuse* of the Army, has not yet been 
forgotten. In the dark and weary days of the mutiny, those 
who composed this ''refuse* had fought at le^t as well as their 
more favoured comrades. In some cases indeed* the elUe had 
not altogfether come up to public expectati6n. For a new 
Commander-in-Chief, then, to go back to the old ways, to 
rely, for the selection of men on whose conduct would mainly 
depend the efficient carrying out of his own views, on the reports 
of the Adjutant-General, was not a plan likely to find favour 
with one whose views of discipline were so rigid, and whose 
sense of responsibility was so marked as was the case with Sir 
Hugh Bose. To his mind it appeared that one great public test 
was far better than all the private recommendations. And 
though this test might not bperate quite evenly, though it might 
exclude deserving officers, yet, being open, it was a test the 
fairness of which, all, he thought, would be ready to acknow^ 
ledge, and which even those who suffered from it would declare 
to be preferable to the secret system which had, by its unjust 
action, soured many a noble spirit. Acting upon this principle. 
Sir Hugh Rose officially declared, as soon as possible after his 
assumption of the office of Commander-in-Chief, that the staff 
appointments in his gift would be bestowed, without favour or 
affection, upon those officers whose services in the field and 
whose general good conduct, testified to by those under whom 
they h^ served, gave them the greatest claim upon the country. 
This was a test, open, clear, and incapable of being misunder¬ 
stood. It was liaffie certainly to act Imrdly upon officers who 
had not seen service; but it was nevertheless the best test that 
could be devis^. In all stations of life there are in¬ 
equalities. Fortune shewers her favours with bounteous hands 
on some, she withholds them, in a niggard spirit, from others. 
To these, who perhaps hardly seek for them, she gives frequent 
opportunities; to those, who would walk bare-footed from one end 
of India to another for one single chance, she often rigidly de¬ 
nies that chance. We see this in every career, in every station 
of life. If then, this rule bore hardly upon those who, from no 
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fault of their own, had* not fleshed their maiden swords, it 
was, after tdl, one of the chances of existence. It bad upon them, 
besides, this other effect, that> shut out from military employ¬ 
ment, these men were induced to turn their energies to the per¬ 
formance of those departmental duties under the government of 
India for which military service was never considered a necessary 
qualification. 

We have said that this new test proposed by Sir Hugh Rose 
was rather carped at when it appeared. But it was carped ajb 
simply, because very few believed that it would be strict¬ 
ly and rigidly adhered to. Declarations of the same sort had 
been made by othc^; yet, with the exception of Sir Charles 
Napier and G-eneral Anson, they had seldom been adhered to. 
Practically, the officer who had no interest had had but a slen¬ 
der chance. The Indian public therefore were slow to believe 
that any change in the systeifi which had effectually provided 
for the relations and friends of the staff of the army would 
follow even the emphatic declarations of the new Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Yet, at the close of a five years^ tenure of office by Sir Hugh 
Rose, we find that he never swerved from that declaration. It 
is now an admitted axiom, that public service is the test for 
promotion. Sir Hugh has impressed that principle on the mili¬ 
tary administration. Loud, doubtless, have been the lamenta- 
tiens over ‘ the good old times.* But what a few private in¬ 
dividuals have lost the public has gained. The tone of the 
officers is far higher than it was before. JSIen have ceased to 
care about letters of introduction or relationship to officials. 
A system has been introduced which has made every man. who 
has done good service feel that his claim upon his country will 
be satisfied. It is our conviction that Sir Hugh never gave 
away an appointment to any one who was not, in his opinion, 
the best qualified amongst those unemployed, to fill it. He, 
like his predecessors, has no doubt bad his temptations. People, 
' with a certaiu influence,* are always upon the qtii vive to 
obtain something good for Charlie or Prank- Yet it was the 
great merit of Sir Hugh Rose, and that which has stamped his 
administration, that if Charlie and Prank had been his own 
sons, he would have given them nothing, if he believed that 
other men had a prior and a better claim. 

The increase to^ the allowances of Commandants, and of 
seconds in command ; the appointment of wing officers and of 
paid doing duty officers,—measures recommended by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and sanctioned by the Secretary of State,—gave 
to Sir Hugh Rose many opportunities of providing for deserv- 
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ing officers. It is quite possible that* the critic may point to 
ibis or that officer, and say that the appointment was not a 
good one; that a better might have been made. Even, admit¬ 
ting this..for the sake ot argument, it was at least recognised 
that that man was appointed who, in thfe opinion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had, from^ public services, the lest claim. No 
one has ever dreamt of asserting that private in,tereBt ever in¬ 
fluenced the decisions of Sir Hugh Bose in this respect. Conflict¬ 
ing claims must be balanced by one man. The great thing is, to 
feel confidence'in the impariiality of the adjudicator, and, though 
men may have differed from Sir Hugh in his estimate of the 
value of services, every one will admit tha#his decision invari¬ 
ably gave the actual conclusion at which his mind had arrived. 

With respect to the European soldier, Sir*^ Hugh had a more 
difficult task. In a very few months after liis arrival in Calcutta, 
the discontent which was even then lurking in the minds of the 
European soldiers of the liidian Army culminated in acts of 
open mutiny. In dealing with this mutiny Sir Hugh displayed 
that tact and decision which had characterised his campaigns. 
He was prompt to strike, severe to punish the ringleaders, hut 
merciful to the many who had blindly followed the few. This 
danger averted,—^the snake not only * scotched* but killed. Sir 
Hugh was soon after summoned to Calcutta to take part in 
introducing the great measure which was the consequence of 
that mutiny,—the amalgamation of the two armies. ‘ 

It was whilst this measure was being discussed, that Sir 
Hugh found time to introduce one of his great remedial 
measures for the improvement of the condition of the soldier,— 
the establishment of soldiers* workshops. In these the soldier 
was encouraged to develop the knowledge he had acquired in 
his early youth by working at the trade to which he had been 
brought up. Every facility was afforded him. A workshop, 
tools, tfnd materials were supplied, and the soldier was permitted 
to dispose of the results of his industry. Men of Mr. K!aye*s 
stamp, who believe only in the drinking faculties of the Europe¬ 
an koldier, men who regarded him as a mere brute to be lashed 
into obedience, laughed at the simplicity which could devise so 
inoperative a measure. We are bound to add, Ijowever, that by 
the Indian Press, it was warmly received and applauded. Its 
greatest opponents were the officers of the old school, wedded 
to the ideas of their boyhood. But Sir Hugh had great con¬ 
fidence in the experiment. He put it in force, and the result 
has* been the redemption of the well disposed men in the bar¬ 
racks'; it has proved a death-blow to that listless idleness 
which has been the greatest enemy of the European soldier; 
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it lias enabled men to sa'fl^e money, which they have invested 
not ill * drink,' but in the education of their children ; and it has, 
in many places given a stimulus to local trade such as its sup¬ 
porters never anticipated. 

Similarly with soldiers' gardens. These, nominally existing be¬ 
fore, have been improved and increased during the last four 
years. The vegetables supplied to Regiments are in many 
cases grown by the soldiers themselves, and the European re¬ 
sidents in stations are often indebted to those gardens for their 
supplies. 

It was quite impossible tliat a man of Sir Hugh Rose's 
strong convictions*‘>and determination to do what he believed 
to be right without respect of persons, could avoid coming in 
contact with someTof the many Departments of Army admmis- 
tration which abound in tliis country. We cannot be sur- 
pribed to find, therefore, that * his endeavours to improve the 
rations of the soldier brought him iuto collision with the de¬ 
partment which is entrusted with the supply of food to the 
Army. It must be admitted that in the course of the corres¬ 
pondence on this subject charges were brought against the 
Department, which could not afterwards be sustained before the 
Commission appointed by Government to enquire into the sub¬ 
ject . It is always the fate however of an ardent reformer, who 
occupies a high position, to find his sentiments and opinions ex¬ 
aggerated by some of those about him, and certainly many of the 
charges airainst the Commissariat were very extravagant. That 
department has always been one of the best arranged and best 
organised in the Indian Seivice. And if it may be said that it 
is liable sometimes to become too much of a bureaucracy—to 
be a service within a service, the appointment as its Head, of an 
officer untrammelled by its traditions, and unfettered by its pre¬ 
cedents,—a course which has lately been adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment,—will always tend to remedy that evil. 

It was the opinion of the late Commander-in-Chief that the 
Commissariat Department should be placed under his orders, 
instead of being a Department under the Government of India. 
But we think the Indian Government acted‘very wisely in 
adhering to a system which, under every exigency and under 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, has always worked well. The 
Government of India would be mad if they were not as anxious 
as the Commander-in-Chief for the lives and health of the 
European soldiers serving in India; they would be culpably 
negligent, if they were not to enforce upon their agents, charged 
with the supply of food to the soldier, the necessity of seeing 
that those supplies were of the very best quality. We cannot 
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refrain from expressing our opinion that' in this branch of Com¬ 
missariat arrrangement the Government of India has nobly done 
its duty. No reasonable expense is spared to make the snpplies 
for the European troops equal to the best procurable in the 
market. The officers of the Commissariat Department are 
equally interested in seeing that the wishes of Government in 
this respect are carried out. We believe that it happens far 
more often that the men reject what is good from an over- 
ffistidiousness than that the Commissariat officer sympathises 
with the contractor in tlie tender of an inferior article. A 
curious incident bearing upon this subject^ happened in the 
cold Weather of 1856-57 in Lucknow When that city was 
visited by General Anson. On the morning of* the General's 
arrival^ the 5^nd Foot had rejected the bread tendered by the 
contractor. The same bread was accepted, as usual, by the 
messes. Dining at one of these the same evening General Anson 
remarked on the excellence of the bread, and he then learned 
to his surprise that it was the,v6ry bread which the men of the 
52nd, and a Committee of their officers, had that morning 
rejected. 

It is in our opinion a positive advantage that the Commis- • 
sariat should be under the Civil Power. In the first place, it 
assimilates in that respect to the English system. Then again, 
as a disbursing department, it is properly placed under the con¬ 
trol of the Government. But, we' believe, it is advantageous 
in the mere executive arrangement of the Department, 'and in 
the interest of the troops themselves. A Commander-in-Chief 
could not get more out of the Commissariat officers than do the 
Government now. He could not hang them by reason of the 
badness of the supplies,—though Sir Harry Smith after Bud- 
diwal, in bufibon-like parody on the Duke of Wellington, 
threatened to do so. He could only turn them out of their appoint¬ 
ments, ^nd he would find it then difficult to supply their places 
with superior men. But, so long as the Commissariat is under 
the Supreme Government, the Comm*ander-m-Chief possesses 
a poyrer in reali^ far greater and more effectual. We allude to the 
power of reportmg an officer, to the Supreme Government. To 
be turned out by the Comraander-in-Chief would not be nearly 
so great a punishment ,to an officer as to be turned out by the 
Supreme Government on the report of the Commander-in-jChiof. 
In the one case the Commander-in-Chief is the accuser and the 
judge, and the moral effect of a sentence against the. accused 
would, in that case, be comparatively small. In the other, the 
tribunal is absolutely unbiassed, and an adverse decision would 
be disgrace or ruin. 
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Nevertheless the course adopted in this respect by Sir 
Hugh Rose was prompted by a pure and sincere desire to oene- 
iit the soldier. He had no' private interests to serve. He 
fought, solely that the men who had fought for us might nob 
only be well fed, but that they might be fed as well as the 
country could feed them. And he succeeded. It is true the 
Government did not adopt his views, yet he did not the less^ 
though by other means, obtain the result at which he was aim¬ 
ing. The constant stirring of this question called constant atten¬ 
tion to the subject. It became the first interest of the Commis¬ 
sariat officers that the supplies should be of a character such as 
none could object j and though objections were occasionally 
made,—for it. is the nature of Englfshmen to grumble and 
object,—^yet tbeynwere generally pronounced frivolous. The main 
result however was, that during the command of Sir Hugh 
Rose, the rations attained a variety and an excellence such as 
had never been before equalled; and this, as we understand it, 
was the practical result at which lie aimed, when he first 
agitated the subject. 

Similarly with respect to punkahs and tatties for barracks, 
to soldiers' cots, and to every other article On which the soldier's 
comfort depends. No toil was too great, no hours were considered 
thrown away, which were devoted ,to improvements on these 
matters. On some of them, as, on the question of soldiers' cots, 
£ir Hugh showed himself far in advance of those even who were 
considered specially qualified to report on them. There was 
this also about Sir Hu^h, that he was by no means wedded 
to his own theories j he was always ready to receive suggestions, 
no matter whence they came. When satisfied tliat a man was 
in earnest, he at once was attracted towards him. Confident in 
the purity of his intentions, he cared as little for hollow hearted 
ridicule as for foolish applause. He worked straight to an end, 
and allowed no considerations to deter him from carrying out 
that end to the extent of his power. His regulations for 
cholera camps, and his rules for the efficient sanitary care of 
the various cantonments were excellent. He was especially 
anxious to see that officers attended to their men during times 
of epidemic sickness. No remissness in his opinion was equal 
to that which kept officers from the hospital at a time when 
their men were struck down by hundreds, from a mere fear of 
catching the disorder. He would have disrated his own brother 
had he found him guilty of a dereliction of duty of this nature. 
Many officers, no doubt, needed no stimulus to induce them to 
pay proper attention to their men at such seasons. We believe 
-indeed that sickness especially calls into active operation the 
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sympathies of brave men. Yet it is equally possible that the 
^ovvledge, that the Oommander-in^Chief regarded backward¬ 
ness on snob occasions as second only to backwardness on the 
field of battle^ was not without its effect bn some. 

We have now glanced hastily at the effect of Sir Hngh 
Bose’s administi^ation on the position of two classes,—the Euro¬ 
pean officers and the European soldiers. With respect to the 
native soldier little remained to be done, except to regulate 
the conditions of good service pay, and' to invent for him a 
dress more suited to him, and to the climate of the country of 
his birth, than that worn by the old Pandy Regiments. The 
first, in concert with the Supreme Govermui^t was accomplish¬ 
ed ; the second Sir Hugli Bose attempted. We believe be had 
a dress made up somewhat in the style of this dresses worn by 
the Turcos and Zouaves, and submitted it to the Government 
of India. Whether it was accepted we are not informed. It 
certainly is not worn at the present time. Those however, who 
have seen the Turcos on guard at the Tuileries, with their clean 
neat cloth dresses, well adapted for any work, and who have con¬ 
trasted them with the ill-fitting, slovenly, dirty looking uniform 
worn by our Indian sepoys, will not fail to hope that the sug¬ 
gestions of our late Commander-in-Chief in this respect will yet 
be carried out. 

It may not be out of place to allude here to those other 
qualities by which the character of Sir Hugh Rose was marked,. 
We have spoken in the earlier part of this article of l»is own 
personal bravery, and of his conduct on the field of battle. 
It may be said that, on those occasions, it was necessary that 
he should not spare liiinself. Yet, when the necessity did 
absolutely exist, he spared himself as little. To make himself 
master of tlie topography of the Punjab frontier, he rode sixty 
and seventy and eighty miles a day, and thought nothing of it. 
To acquaint himself with the nature of that frontier was, in his 
idea, as much an act of duty, as it was to inspect the condition 
of the troops, and he therefore did it. Small wits have sneeringly 
alluded to his dandy-like appearance,—and there can be no 
doubt but tliat Sir Hugh Bose felt a pride in appearing on every 
occasion aiis a gentleman and a soldier,—hut those witlings would 
have felt extremely uncomfortable if they had been challenged 
to accompany the dandy Coramander-in-Chief on one of his 
frontier rides. He possessed indeed an energy and a pluck which 
enalded him to defy fatigue. 

Sir Hugh Rose loved a brave man. Words cannot describe 
the absolute contempt he felt for a coward. His hospitality 
was unbounded. He was totally devoid of pretentious vanity. 
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He strove, as he said in his farewell speech in Calcutta ' to 
' do his duty/ His ninniiers were distin^ynished.by' a refined' 
coiutesy to all. For real, earnest men, whatever their rank 
or station, he always testified a spaoial regard. That he had 
faults is perfectly true. What they were the readers 
of this article will doubtless discover for 'themselves. 

In addition to the European mutiny, the amalgamation of the 
two armies, and the Commissariat arraignment. Sir Hugh 
Rose’s career was marked by two other- significant occurrences. 
The first of these was the Crawley Court Martial; the second 
the episode which is known as the Priestley case. 

The Crawley iJoiirt Martial is a striking instance 
of the tenacity of opinion and of the moral courage of Sir 
Hugh Rose. That the decision arrived at by the Court 
Martial, and that the views promulgated by the Comraander-in- 
Chief in his remarks on that Court Martial, were correct, was very 
much doubted at the time. The death .^f Sergeant Major Lilley, 
his piteous story, the assertions of* Lieutenant Eitzsimons and 
of Pay Master S males, changed those doubts into an absolute 
opinion that Sir Hugh Rose had been wrong. Every paper of 
influence in England seized upon Sergeant Major Lilley’s story, 
condemned Colonel Crawley before he had been heard, and 
condemned almost equally both Sir William ifatisfield and Sir 
Hugh Rose. From the newspapers the suory travelled to the 
Ifouse of Commons. There it was received with a genuine 
satisfaction by that liberal party, the members of which are 
never so happy as when they can run a tilt at a Colonel or a 
General. The Radical member for Brighton, Mr. Coningham, 
denounced, in unmeasured language, every actor in the drama. 
The Commander-in-Chicf in India, the Cominander-in-Chief 
in Bombay, and Colonel Crawley, alike came in for a share of 
his virulent abuse. The House of Commons caught the 
infection. It was dangerous to the popularity of any* mem¬ 
ber to rise up and say that, after all, there might be some 
mistake; that it would be better to wait for the enquiry. The 
liberal members declared that there could be no mistake in 
the past, and that there should he no mistake for the future. 
To prevent the possibility of there being such a mistake, it was 
conceded that the Court Martial on Colonel Crawley should 
take place in England, away from the malignant influence of 
those who were regarded as accessories after the act. But this 
was not all. We believe that it would be discovered, if tlie 
who’e truth were told, that even the Horse Guards took 'the 
popular side, and strongly disapproved of the conduct of 
Sir Hugh Rose. Yet all this time,—and it was a long 
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period of excitement *and anxiety,—Sir Hagfh did not recede 
one inch from the position he had taken up. To the news¬ 
paper (n'iticisms he was indifferent. The ^ radical denunci¬ 
ations in the House of Commons were probably to- him, as a sen¬ 
sible man, far more pleasinj^ than would have been radical 
praises. In reply to the remarks from the other quarter, he res¬ 
pectfully hdd his ground. The combined indnenoe of these 
three attacks, one of which would be sufficient to soften the 
brain of some men, did not frighten Sir Hugh. He believed be 
was right, and be would not recede. It ended, as we all know, 
in the complete discomfiture of his opponepls. Suddenly there 
was a collapse. It was then all at once discovered that Sir Hugh, 
Sir William Mansfield, and Colonel Crawley ^had been extremely 
ill-used. Paymaster Smales was adjudicated a bankrupt, and the 
radical member for Brighton, fi^eing the public scorn, was com¬ 
pelled to abandon his Parliamentary career, and to take shelter 
in private life. 

Into the details of the Priestley case it is not necessary that we 
should enter, for who is there who is not familiar with them ? 
In the story of the career of Sir Hitgh Bose, however, some 
allusion to this case cannot be avojded, more especially as, not¬ 
withstanding our general admiration of his character, we are of 
opinion that in this instance he was from the very beginning 
entire!^ wrong. Nevertheless, wrong as he was, there were 
those about him who were even more ope*i to blame. Sir Hugh 
acted upon,—his sole ground for action was,—the opinion of 
bis Judge Advocate-Gmeral that Major Fitzgerald had com¬ 
mitted a breach of discipline. If the Judge Advocate-General 
had not given that opinion. Sir Hugh Rose, had he wished 
it ever so much, could have done nothing. But fortified 
by the opinion of the 'keeper of his conscience'that a breach 
of diseipline had occurred, he acted. The opinion was in¬ 
correct, was unsound. But who gave it? It has been 
said that Sir Hugh's' social instincts ought to have held 
him hack from acting on such an opinion. We think they ought. 
But no wise at all hours, and it ought besides to he 

recollected''1pat not only his Judge Advocate-General, but every 
membek^ Ws staff present with him at the time, concurred with 
view be took regarding the transaction. Sir Hugh 
left the United Service Club in consequence of the course the Club 
adopted on this occasion; but he showed subsequently in a 
very significant manner,—in 1365,—that be would be glad if the 
whole matter were to cease to he remembered with ill-feeling. 
Considering the position he occupied he could not have evinced 

more ccmciliat^ry spirit. 
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Oar task is now finished. We have endeavoured to place 
before the readers of this Review an impartial sketch of the 
Commander-in-Ohief who has just quitted us. Such an at* 
teinpt) at an earlier datCj would have been impossible. But if| 
whilst a great public character is in India^ his enemies and de* 
tractors may say their worst of him, it is surely permissible to 
those who may entertain for him a genuine admiration, to describe 
bis careeis after bis final departure for Europe^ in a language which 
the incidents of it in their opmian demand. Sir Hugh Rose has 
indeed played no ordinary part in the world. We have seen 
h\ni as a young soldier gaining the approval of one, who, at 
the time a young sChtesman himself, has twice been Prime Mi¬ 
nister of England.^ We meet him again, gaming on bis first 
essay in arms in a foreign country a sabre of honour and other 
marks of distinction from a foreign Sovereign, and the highest 
approval from his own commander. Had the Order of Valour 
then been instituted, there can be no doubt bat that the Victoria 
Cross would have been awarded ta Colonel Bose for his gallan¬ 
try in Syria. We see him again, transferred to the diplomatic 
line, earning the warm approval of the greatest Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of the nineteeuth century,—the present First Minister of the 
Crown. Transferred to Constantinople, to give him a wider 6eo{)e for 
his abilities, we find him there, with a fbarlessness of responsibility 
which too many would have shrunk from, deciding the -policy of 
h*8 country at a critical period, and engaging her to set bounds 
to Russian ambition. A little later, attached in a semi-military, 
semi-diplomatic capacity to the Marshal Commanding the 
French Array in the Crimea, we hear of him again in the front 
rank, doing deeds which, but for his high rank, would have 
gained for him the coveted Cross. There is then an interval of 
rest^, and he comes in the hour of danger to the Hindostan. That 
romantic campaign of Central India,—romantic from its many 
incidents, its constant marches and combats, its deeds of glory,— 
for the double victory of Jhansie, and the'crowning mercy* of 
Gwalior, showed clearly to all who have studied war, that Eng¬ 
land yet possessed a General. That determination,—so rase in 
the present day,—^to move forwards j that energy, —so uncommon 
in all ages,—not once witnessed in the five years* course of 
the American War,—to turn a defeat into an utter, a ruinous, 
rout; that self-possession under all circumstances,—that noble 
self-confidence which hugs to itself responsibility, that directness 
of mental vision which keeps a man firm to his original object,*— 
all combined to show indeed that in Sir Hugh Rose England 
possessed a Captain of a very high order of military ability. 

Then again, in his final career as Cominander-in-Chief, we 
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see the s-ime qiiilities ilevelopia;T tliemselves in another form. 
The care for the m^n who had fought so nobly under his eyes; 
the efforts to wean the ojEhcers from looking to any other than 
a soidier^s career; the strong sense of discipline and regard 
for their men which he impressed upon the Generals and the Colo¬ 
nels, the Captains and the Subalterns of his army, were, 
throttgfhout that career, most strongly"marked. His own care¬ 
ful inspection of the troops, of the frontiers, his personal exa¬ 
mination of officers, convinced every one that the Comraander- 
in-Chief was in earnest; that he only asked from officers that 
which he had done and was ready to do himself. At the same time 
his generous hospitality and his courteous (ifemeanour to all were 
worthy,—the one of an officer occupying so high and diatin- 
guished a position; the other, of the Cfiief of an Army in 
which chivalry, it Inis been well stated, ' lias found her last 
' refuge.* To say tliat he had faults is only to say that he was 
mortal. But wliilst we admit those faults, we would call atten¬ 
tion to the higher virtues, the larger qualities by which the 
smaller failings are almost entirely overshadowed. We live, it 
is true, in a cavilling age; in an age when all the acts of a 
public man are laid open to the public view, when much that is 
good is lost sight of, whilst all that is bad is repeated and 
exaggerated; yet, even hi this age, we believe that there are 
few who study the military character and achievements of Sir 
Hugh Rose, and who^ examine his public acts as Commander-iu- 
Cliief, but will join in the eloquent eulogy pronoimeetl by Mr. 
Seion-Karr, and endorsed by the community of Calcutta, on the 
occasion of the farewell entertainment on the evening before His 
Excellency left Calcutta for the last time; and will realise the 
conviction, that * in the long experience, tried sagacity, and 
'well known forethought* of our late Commander-in-Cpief, 
' England possesses a solid and effectual guarantee for the 

* adequacy of our national defences, for the inviolability of our 
' coasts, for the protection of the fair, homes of England,—for 
' everything, in short, within the scope of his command and the 

* limit of his observation, that shall concern the peace of the 

* subject, or 4he honour of the Crown.* 
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A Letter ad^eieed to the Editor of the Calcatta £ngli£hraaii hy 
Mr. John Dickinsony dated February lri66. 

A iiOTJS of notorietj and a desire to mark his own interested 
motives in advocating the cause of native princes have impelled 
Mr. Dickinson once more into print. Before referring to his at¬ 
tacks,—his slanderous and untruthful attacks,—^on some of our 
leading statesmen, we wish to draw attention to the very extra¬ 
ordinary character in which Mr. Dickinson, according to bis own 
showing, appears befor# the Anglo-Indian Public. He says that he 
did not advocate ,tli<’ restoration of Dhar from pecuniary motives, 
but for the honour of the thing. But the ‘ honour’ of working for 
the restoration of Dhar has not kept him back from accepting a 
‘ testimonial’ in acknowledgment of his services. For reasons best 
known to himself, Mr. Dickinson does not state tlie nature of the 

* testiinonial’ he received, but he naively informs us that the in¬ 

tended presentation of two testimoaiais was announced to him, 
although only one has been received. Expressions like these sound 
marvellously like a broad hint to the ‘ large hearted* Holkar, and to 
the other native princes whose cause be is also always ready to take 
up ‘ for the honour of the thing.’ Mr. Dickinson seems wholly un¬ 
conscious that there is any tiling despicable or dishonourable in this 
‘ modus operandi.’ He asks, ‘ why are you so anxious to persuade people 
‘ that I liave worked for money’? ‘ Wliy, have irou a horror of work- 
‘ ing for money ?’ * Do you only work for love?’ Mr, Dickinson seems 
utterly unable to detect the difference between working honestly for 
one’s daily bread, and slandering officials for‘testimonials.’ Mr,^ 
Sergeant Glover, when he bought and edited the Mprnvng Ohroniclel 
worked for money and was justified in so doing, but the world did 
not hold him justified when he took to advocating in its columns 
the cause of the French Emperor, ‘for a testimonial.’ Mr. Serjeant 
Glover however was not so fortunate as Mr. Dickinson. He was 
done out of his testimonial altogether, whereas Mr. Dickinson has 
not only received one, but expects to get another. We sincerely 
trust that the delay in the transmission of the latter may lead to no 
breach between Mr. Dickinson, and the ‘ respectable native gentle- 
‘ men of Central India’ to whom he refers. • 

But the greater evil attending the presentation of these so-called 

* testimonials’seems never to have struck Mr. Dickinson, although 
we believe it will be readily appreciated by all* who have the slightest 
experience of India. Unscrupulous native officials put themselves in 
communication with jnerabers of Parliament, and other Anglb-Hindoo 
patriots of .the Dickinson type, and on their account, whether with 
their authority or without it, extract large suras of ‘ secret service* 
money from their royal or ex-royal masters. In the Dhar case 
Holkar seems to have bad lus work executed at a^decidudly moderate 
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rate, and either from his notorious and ' large hearted’ love of money, 
or from his correct estimate of the value of Mr Dickinson’s services, 
an uncommonly small sum of money seems to have been sent from 
England to Indore. The etoe of Mysore is altogether diffi»rent. 
The spendthritt Baja who, thirty«five years ago, refused to listen to 
advice, and drove his people into rebellion, is said to have sent 
an enormous amount to England. Now, we should like to know, 
what becomes of all this money P Is it all spent on * testi- 
’ monials ?’ Or, does it find its way into the money bags of ’ Native 
* friends ?’ Or, are there some patriots, less scrupulous than Mr. 
Dickinson, who pocket the fee, and say nothing about it P Possibly 
we shall never receive precise answers to these queries, for there are 
few agitators, be they Members of Parliam^t or not, who would 
have me folly to assert that they did not write for pay, but did 
not scruple to accept ’ testimonials.’ , 

But it is ’liouour’ that Mr. Dickinson covets—the honour of 
giving currency to the lyin|f slanders which were coined at Indore. 
In pursuit of this * honour,’ he charges the Government of India wBh 
having sent an important despatch to England Overland, and the 
enclosures round the Cape, sq that orders might be passed on the 
dispatch before, the enclosures should arrive. Mr. Dickinson has 
been before assured that this statement was untrue; he had the 
means of verifying this assurance at hand; but he could not forego 
the chance of making a point by this felon stroke: be has therefore 
again had ‘ the honour’ of. giving currency to the most ridiculous 
falsehood ever conceived. 

Again;—There is |pt a man possessing the slightest knowle4<?e 
of Indian politics and Indian affairs who would ever have, charged 
Colonel ,Dttrand with favouring an annexation policy, and of being 
an officer of the Dalhousie school. It is notorious that Colonel 
Durand consistently and conscientiously opposed the Dalhousie 
policy, and thereby very much injured his own prospects. Mr. 
Dickinson however has had the * honour’ of giving currency to this 
ignorant charge, and of being well lauded at for his pains. We 
do not deny however that Mr. Dickinson is quite capable of invent¬ 
ing a little slander by his own unassisted genius. In his first book 
about l>har he had the temerity to insinuate that Dhar was not 
restored because of the patronage involved in the appointment of a 
political officer. Will any one in India believe such an absurdity P 

We shall now proceed to the other points in Mr. Dickinson’s 
letter, confident that by a very few words of explanation, we shall 
be able to dispo^h of all his absurd charges. It will be remembered 
that, iu a previous number of this Beview, we commented upon the 
highly reprehensible conduct of Sir Robert Hamilton in not bringing 
the Dhar rebels to trial,—conduct which certainly laid that officer 
obeu to the grave suspicion of having been unduly influenced by 
Holkar. Mr. Dickinson says that Colonel Durand ought to have 
tried the Dhar rebels, inasmuch as he remuned iu charge of the 
Central India agency for six weeks after the capture bf Dhar^ before 
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he gave over charge of the Agency to Sir Rohei’t Uamilion. , Now, 
this statement is made by a pamphleteer who professes to have a 
peculiar knowledge of the affairs of India during the mutiny. It is 
true that about a month and a half -elapsed between the capture of 
Dhar on the 1st November 1857, and the return of Sir Robert 
Hamilton on the i5th December. But the siege and capture 
of Dhar by Colonel Durand formed only the indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to a campaign,—a campaign in which after several 
sharp actions the Mundisore rebels were beaten and dispersc^d, Nee- 
much was relieved, and Central India reconquered. After the capture 
of Dhar, Colonel Durand had sent the Dhar rebels to Indore for 
trial; for, in the course of the active operations in the Piehl, he 
had no men to spare A guards for rebels dragged about with his 
small force, and the oidy possible course be could have pursued was 
to send the rebels t<f Indore to await a regular trial. After Colonel 
Durand’s return, to Indore, they would have been tried to a certainty 
had ho remained in charge ; but l»e only returned to Indore on tho 
morning of the day on which Sir Robert Hamilton arrived to relieve 
him, viz. the 15th December. On that day Holkar's Regiments 
were disarmed before Colonel Durarrti, and the same evening Sir 
Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose reached Indore, and Colonel 
Durand made overcharge. Yet in the face of these plain facts, 
known throughout Central India, this unscrupulous agitator has the 
audacity,—ought we not to say, the ‘ honour’,—to charge the culpa¬ 
ble neglect of Sir Robert Hamilton upon‘Colonel Durand ! 

We have now done with Mr. Dickiikson. Had the opinions he lias 
eaunciated not been mixed with and suported by assertions which were 
not merely falsehoods but calumnies, and those too in reference to men of 
high position and spotless regulations, we should have abstained from 
all comment or notice regarding them. But, in India, we are jealous 
of the * chastity of the honour’ of our public men, and as Mr. Dick¬ 
inson has chosen to indulge a course of reckless and libellous person¬ 
alities, we have felt bound to expose the ‘ purity ’ of his motives, the 
* credibility’ of his facts, and the * absurdity’ of his pretensions. 


Military Shetches, Jy Sir C. Jf. "Laacelles Wraxall, Hart. Author 
of * the Armies of Europe* London, William IL Allen and^Co. 
13, Waterloo Place, 18G4. 

This book will always commend itself to English Military readers, 
not only because it gives the best account, yet presented in a con¬ 
densed form, of tho continental armies, but also on account of the 
very clear and interesting sketches of three of the most famous living 
French Marshals, as well as of a fourth no longer living, Pelissier, I>uke 
of Idalakhoff. Sir Lascelles Wraxall is not what Lord Mahon used 
to term, a ‘ French writer,’ still less does he bedong to Bonapartist 
France. On the contrary, whilst keenly admiring the French soldier, 

2 
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he does him, on the whole, something less'than justice, and though 
not quite emulating Mr. Kinglake in his denunciations of the adno- 
rents of the present reigning family of France, he looks at them 
unquestionably with a very doubttul glance. ' 

But, even according to the admissions of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, the 
French Army, though not equal to the English Army, must still 
always challenge a soldier’s genuine admiration. Yet with all this, 
we think he has overlooked, or not given the French War Office 
sufficient credit for, the immense strides the French Armv has made 
since the Italian war. Just after the now remote days of the 
Crimean expedition, it was the fashion to speak slightingly of the 
infantry of the French Array, with the exception of that of the 
Imperial guard and the Zouaves. These lattei^, it was admitted, had 
reached perfection. The * Line’ however were denounced as slouch¬ 
ing and slovenly on parade, and as useless in the field,—in fact, as 
the refuse, and a very large refuse,—of the Infantry. Yet, it is in 
that very branch, in the Begiments of the Line, that progress 
during the past five years has been most decided and most marked. 
The greater inducements held out to soldiers to join the Army are 
attracting men in large numberii. The necessity for the conscription 
scarcely exists. We have spoken very recently with many privates in 
the French Infantry of the Line, and have found to our surprise that 
a very great majority of them were volunteers. It did not surprise us 
however to find them not only content with the service, but strong¬ 
ly attached to it. They were remarkably clean, very well and ser¬ 
viceably dressed, and, seeing them on parade, every unprejudiced Eng¬ 
lishman would have, we are confident, agreed with us, that they we7e 
men ready to go anywhere and to do anything. If the< present 
dynasty does not rule in the minds of the citizens, it certainly 
reigns in the hearts of the soldiers; the men simply adore the name 
of Napoleon, representing to them as it does, the greatness of France, 
and recalling the memory of her most brilliant victories. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the various epochs of the 
French Army, from the time of Francis I. to the Empire. We 
then have a chapter on the Italian War, in which the French 
and Austrian systems, as they developed themselves on service, are 
considered, to the great disadvantage of the Austrian. The sixtii 
chapter is devoted to the Austrian Army :—on this we shall comment 
by And bye. The seventh chapter is given up to the French soldier; 
the eighth to the British ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, 
to the four French Marshals we have referred to ; the thirteenth to 
the chances of invasion ; and the fourteenth and last to'a considera¬ 
tion of To^on, as a Waf Port. 

It will thug be seen that this is a #ork which all English soldiers 
ought to read, and which most of them will peruse with interest. To 
the general reader, as we said before, the four chapters on the French 
Marahals will be the most attractive. Yet in these the writer shows, 
we regret to say, some symptoms of a petty spirit. To what pur¬ 
pose, may we ask, is the comparison, all fanciful as it is, between the 
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Marshals of the first, and £he Marshals of the second, Empire, given 
at page 233 ? Why that sneer at Baragney d’Hilliers, ‘ who did not 

* take Bomarsund’ ? The fact that he was the son of one of the 
Generals of the first Empire, that he himself fought for two years in 
some of the fiercest battles of that Empire, ought to have saved him. 
from that sneer. A Lieutenant-General so far back as 1843, and a 
man who had seen as much rough work as his contemporaries, Barag- 
ney d'Hilliers had a right to look forward to the staff of a Marshal, as 
the first reward of an independent command. As for Bomarsund, if he 
did not literally take it, he certainly commanded the troops present at 
its capture, and both admirals refused to attempt it until the troops ho 
commanded should arrive. Why again should he speak of Marshal Ban- 
don as thesoldier-peddiht ? Certainly, in France, Marshal Bandon is re¬ 
garded as their vsery ablest military administrator. His civil govern¬ 
ment of Algeria waslnost successful, and it is during his tenure of office 
that those improvements have been introduced in the organisation of 
the Array to which we have above*aUuded. Marshal Randon’is in fact 
the most successful Minister of War since the days of Carnot. And 
yet, because he is an ardent imperialist. Sir N. Wraxall denounces 
him as a soldier-pedant. He compai'Cs him with Suchet, but Suchet 
was never tried in the war office. And able as was Suchet's adminis¬ 
tration of the Catalan provinces, we doubt if it surpassed Randou’s 
administration of Algeria. Why did not Sir N. Wraxall, in his idea 
of the superiority of the Generals of the old Empire, bring forward 
the first Napoleon’s minister of War, Clarke, Due de Pcltro, who 
betrayed the master who had loaded him with wealth ? 

• One exception, however, Sir N. Wraxall makes, and that is in the 
person cd MacMahon. The sketch of his career is written with great 
vigour and spirit, and it shows that in this descendant of Irish kings 
France possesses really a General. Niel is not evidently so great a 
favourite, but we imagine he comes next, iii the author’s estimation, 
to MacMahon. The account of Canroberts’ vacillation during the 
time of the coiip d'4tat is extremely well written. W’c know not the 
sources from which the writer has drawn his information, but we can 
only say that if his statements are not true, they are very like 
truth. Oanrobert has always shown weakness and dread of responsi¬ 
bility. At Solferino, he nearly compromised the Corps i'Armee of 
Niel, and with it the French Army, by obstinately refusing to move 
from the position assigned him on the right. Of all the Fr<aich 
Marshals he is, probably, the weakest, whilst MacMahon, Nipl, 
Bazaine, and Forey rank highest as Generals in the estimation of 
Military France. 

The chapter on the Austrian Army scardely does justice to the 
very great efforts which have been made, during the past two years, 
to bring about a gsadual improvement in the system of promotion 
in that country. There is no dqubt however that the existing sys¬ 
tem is essentially bad. Few officers, not of noble birth, can aBpii*B to 
the higher commands in the Austrian Army. This plan always worked 
badly, but, with a middle class awakening to a sense of the power of its 
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position, it cannot last much longer. This middle class furnishes 
most of the officers to the Infantry; but these seldom obtain a higher 
rank than that of Msyor. The consequence is that the officers of the 
Austrian Army are pervaded by a strong feeling of discontent. We 
have seen Austrians grow purple with excitement when speaking of 
the camarilla by which their Kmperor is surrounded, and who divert 
all the patronage upon favourites. The Kmperor is well intentioned, 
but weak, and, contrary to the generally received opinion, inter¬ 
feres but little with his Ministers. To give an idea of the exclusive¬ 
ness of Austrian Society, we may mention that the family of the 
Minister of State, Herr von Schmerling, who is a Ritter, the lowest 
order of nobility, something higher than our Esquire, is excluded 
from the higher circles. We can imagine ho\f the oligarchy would 
endeavour to keep the Army all to themselves. However, way is 
making. Gradually, with the increase of the j^wer of the middle 
class, their representatives in the Army move onwards. The be¬ 
haviour of Ginlay has not been <witiiout its effect. The present 
Comraandcr-in-Chief in Italy, Benedek, is not only a Hungarian, 
but be is a plebeian. Austria too has entered into the path of Con¬ 
stitutionalism, and it is felt, irt the Army as elsewhere, that in that 
course lies her only course of safety. 

But we must close this seductive volume. Though we have ven¬ 
tured to criticise some of its statements, wc do not the less admire 
the industry, the talent, and the research, by which so large a mass 
of useful and interesting facts has been placed before the public in so 
convenient a form. 


* A Plea for Chaplains* Calcutta: Metr^olitan Pras. 18C5. 

This is a forcible and clearly written statement of the grievances 
felt by the members of the Indian Establishment. Setting forth 
with pointing out the gradual diminution in the value of the Chap¬ 
lains* appointments during thp last five and thirty years, instancing 
the ‘ refinement of injustice,’ the service met with at the bands of 
Lord Dalhousio in 1851,—when, on its being pointed out to him that 
but few assistant chaplains could exf>e(c;t their full rank and pay 
till after the completion of their period of service, he remedied 
the,grievance, not by quickening promotion, but by lengthening the 
service entitling to pension,—trie writer thus sums up the re¬ 
forms and improvements necessary, in his opinion, for the main¬ 
tenance of the present high character of the service: first, the esta¬ 
blishment of a Chapter in connection with the Cathedral of the 
Diocese; secondly, three additional Archdeacons, for the North- 
Western Provinces, the Punjab, audBurma; tliirdly, the opening to 
Chaplains of appointments in the educational Department-; fourtlily, 
the increase of the salaries of Chaplains from Rupees five hundred 
to Rupees six hundred and fifty, after six years’ service; fifthly, the in- 
truduotioii of a S 3 '^e»tem of increased allowances for large statirins. 
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We would most certainly ^cmur to the third and fifth of these pro¬ 
positions ;—to the third, because it is not desirable at the present 
stage of educational development in this country to introduce into 
the Department a clerical or pnestly element; to the fifth, because 
the introduction of such a system would inevitably lead to worse 
evils than those it is designed to cure. The main question however 
is one well worthy the attention of Government. It is a fact that very 
few earnest clergymen will leave parochial work in England to come 
to India, if they have a sufficiency in the former country. It is a 
fact that the Indian clerical service is becoming less and less attrac¬ 
tive ; that the emoluments of the chaplains are considerably less 
than they used to be, and that the great increase in prices has made 
them small even in ^inparison with a living of £2 or 300 a year. 

The real question to be considered by the"Government is this. Is it 
right that a service consisting of educated gentlemen,—who have made 
India their profession,—should feel that, in comparison with the 
other sections of which Indian sftciety is composed, they are un¬ 
fairly treated ? Is it right, that maintaining the statm in society 
in which they have been brought up, they should be ifo poorly 
paid, as to be unable to send their wives to the hills in seasons of 
sickness, to educate their children without impoverishing themselves, 
or to save any provision for old age ? The writer has clearly shown 
that his service stands in this respect at a relative disadvantage 
with respect to the others, and he has indicated the mode in which 
that disadvantage, to a sufficient extent, ^hightbe made to disappear. 
We think he has made out at all events a* jprimd facie case for the 
cdhsideration of Government. 


Earli/ Travels in India, lemg Reprints of rare and curious narratives 
of old travellers in India, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Eirst series comprising Purchases ‘ JPilgrimage,’ and the ‘ Travel 
of Van Linschoten* Caleutta. Printed at the Englishman Press, 2, 
Hare Street, and published bg E. C. Lepage ^ Co. 1864(. 

The name of the Editor of these rare and interesting travels 
is attached to the preface, and is, in itself, a sufficen^ guarantee aeJiO 
the care and attention given to them. In bestowing his hours of 
lighter leisure upon annotating and editing the experiences of the 
pioneers ot European enterprise in India, Mr. Talboys Wheeler is 
conferring a very great benefit on the world of literature. No living 
man is more qualified than he for the undertaking. His remarkable 
familiarity with all the details of early Indian History enables him to 
detect the errors into which these eayly travellers had lalien, to explain 
the doubtful passages of tlieir journals, and to point, with unfailing 
correctness, the turns and twhts of courses of action which to them 
appeared inexplicable. Whilst therefore we welcome the appearance 
in a convenient shape and form of the journal of an Englishman who 
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visited India in the time of Elizabeth and before tho publication of 
authorised version of the Bible, we welcome it the more heartily, 
because it is introduced to us enriched by the notes of our ablest 
modem commentator. 

It is curious to look back two hundred and fifty years and to take 
a glance at the India visited by Purchas. At that time ^ the Mogul 
' Empire at Delhi was only just growing to the dimensions of an 

* Empire. Bengal had only very recently been conquered by the 

* Mogul, havittg been very recently an independent kingdom. The 
‘ Itajpoots were still formidable. The whole of India to tho south- 

* ward of the Nerbudda iiiver and Yindhya Mountains, was alto- 

* gether independent of the Mogul. The Deccan was in the hauda 

* of the independent Mussalman kings, who woi^ as prepared to resist 
‘the Mogul on the North, as they were to fight the Hindoo 
‘Sovereignties farther with. Calcutta, Madra!;, and Bombay had 
‘ literally no existence at all, as far as Europeans were concerned. 
‘ There was an English factory at «Surat, and another at Pulicat, and 

* these, we believe, were the only permanent settlements which the 
‘ English at this time possessed in all India. The Dutch were rather 

* more fortunate, and the Portuguese were more so, inasmuch as 
‘their possessions included their famous city of Goa, and the 

surrounding territory.’ 

Such was the India of two hundred and fifty years ago beginning to 
accommodate itself to the dynasty which we in turn have replaced. In 
civilisation it was then proliiably as much in advance of the Europe of 
that day as the Europe of uhe eighteenth century surpassed the India 
of thesuccessois of Aurungzib. This applies as well to the size acd 
splendour of their cities, and to the conduct of their Kings. It would be 
a curious study to enquire how it is that in both these respects tlie 
retrogression in India has been so sudden and so marked. Thus, for 
instance, turning over the leaves of Purchas, we find that he speaks 
of Agra and Puttehpore, as ‘ two cities, great and full of people, and 

* much exceeding Loudon; and the whole space between is as a con- 

* tinual populous market.’ London had not at that time undergone 
the purge of the great Fire, which was the foundation of her present 
greatn*es.s. We doubt indeed whether theMogul of that day, as describ¬ 
ed by Purchas, would not, in all the attributes of a Governor, bear 
the palm from our Charles I. and his two sons, to say nothing of their 
cofttemporaries Louis XIII. and XIV. of France, and their contempt¬ 
ible successor. * In the execution of justice,’ says Purchas, * lie,’— 
the Mogul, tbe great Akbar,—‘ is very diligent ; insomuch that in 

* the City where he resideth, he heareth all causes himself ; neither is 

* any malefactor punis\ied without his knowledge ; himself giving 

‘ public audience twice every day’—Further on, he describes him as 
‘ loved and feared of his own ; terrible to his enemies ; affable to the 
‘ vulgar ; seeming to grace them and their presents with more res- 
‘ pectful ceremonies tlian the grandees ; * * * . Of sparing 

* diet, scarce eating flesh above four times in tho year ;—sleeping but 
‘ three hours in the night ; curiously industrious.* He goes on to 
describe the arrangements made by the English for their budding 
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trade with India, their contests with the Portuguese, their seeming¬ 
ly insuperable difficulties. To every class such a work must be 
interesting, but the great reader of it will be the historical student. 
He who is accustomed to trace the charactei of nations to their 
earliest source, will especially prize the light thrown upon the 
subject by travellers of his own country two centuries and a half ago. 
In this sense, this book is something more than an addition to 
the library of the curious. Wo are satisfied indeed that a careful 
perusal of it must tend to add to the very slender stock of knowledge 
we possess of the inner thoughts and feelings of the people amongst 
whom our lot has been cast. In this view it is, and will certainly 
be regarded as of great value. With the aid of those other links 
between that time and?the present which Mr. Wheeler has promised 
us, we may be able possibily to trace some of the traits and charac¬ 
teristics which astoiiish us in the present day to some recognisable 
source, and to gain, through them, an insight into the real national 
feeling. 

The literary world, at all events, is much indebted to Mr. Wheeler 
for this first instalment of a most useful and interesting series. 
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CALCUTTA REYIEW 

Art. T.—1. Taper % relating to the System of Police in the Bengal 
Presidency (1857.]^ 

2. Selections frot^ the Pecords of Government, papers relating 
to the Peform of the Police in India (1801). 

O UR endeavour in this papet will bo to j>ive a general view 
of the working of criminal justice in Bengal. In discuss¬ 
ing so very extensive a topic in gi short paper, it is evident 
that many of the subjects it comprises must bo omitted alto¬ 
gether, or at best be but very 'briefly handled. However, it is 
not our intention to enter minutely into a consideration of the 
police, the magistracy, Hie criminal bench, and the criminal 
legislature—subjects on each of which volumes might be 
written; we wish to confine ourselves only to the system of ad- 
miiiistratiou, and to a consideration of the machinery by which 
criminal* justice is worked. The mainspring of the machine is, of 
coarse, the method and means of preventing and detecting crime. 
The police and magistracy, as they have always been of 
paramount importance, have also been of the greatest interest 
always; but especially arc they so at Ibis time, wdien a great 
change of s^'stem therein,—a great experiment,—is being eagerly 
watched on its trial. We will, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the nature of this change, of the system it 
succeeded—of its advantages and its defects—and of the im¬ 
provements of which we thiuk it may he capable. 

Before discussing the present slate of things, we IhinJc it 
necessary, as well as advantageous, to give a brief history of 
the various administrative systems, which have been in force 
since the British occupation of the country. We shall thus be 
enabled to understand how the system lately abolished gradually 
grew up, what was the purport of the great controversy 
administrative refoTtn, which was commenced now some t^n 
years ago, and what was the nature of the various influences aud 
forces, whose resolution produced the present system. 

To begin then.—The administration of justice, civil and 
criminal, was not exercised personally by the Europt^an servants 

3 u 
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of the Company, till the year 1772:*-up to that period, these 
departments were left, aa we found them, in the hniids of native 
officers j juid all we did .was tO' appoint ijertain English gentle¬ 
men, called sttpervisdrs, to superintend them. In 1772, how¬ 
ever; the s^jipervisors became) in their bwn persons, civil judges 
and ooUe(^ora of revenue in their districts. The criminal 
courts, meanwhile, were still presided-over by Mahomedan 
lawyers, but the collectors liad the further duty of attending 
to the proceedings of this court, ^ so far as to see that all ncces- 

* sary evidences were summoned and examined, and that the 

* decision passed was fair and impartial.'* The ^ police also was 

entrusted to the collectors. ^ 

This state ofi things continued only to the year 1774'. At 
this date, (for reasons principally aHecting the revenne), the 
European collectors were all withdrawn. Native officers, called 
aiimils, were sulistituted for them as district collectors and 
civil judges, while other native officers, styled fonzdars, were 
vested with their police powers, The country was divided into six 
primfipal circles, presided over by a council of English officers. 
To these an appeal lay in every ease from the numiis, white the 
fouzdars were subject to the authority of the court of nizarnut 
lulawlut, then situated at Moorshedabnd. This arrangement 
which was meant to be merely experimental and temporary, 
continued till 1780. 

In 17S0 and 1781 a change of a more permanent nature took 
place, and things began to assume more of the shape they now 
>vear. The provincial councils were concentrated into one re¬ 
venue council, called the 'committee of revenue/ which was 
placed in immediate coromunication with the Governor-General 
in Council. Where tlie provincial councils had been, collectors 
re-appeared in subordination to the committee of revenue. Tiiese 
officers were chiefly employed iu revenue duties, but they also 
had jiu'isiliction as magistrates in petty cases. In each provincial 
circle, a new civil court was established under an English 
officer, with jurisdiction in all cases o^/^er than those appertaming 
to the revenue courts. The fouzdars being soon after abolished, 
the duties of the magistrate, as regarded heinous cases, were 
entrusted to.vthe new civil judge, who had power to arrest in 
this class of offence, and to send for trial to the court at 
Moorshedabad. The number . of tljcse jurkdiotions was soon 
increased ftom six to eighteen. It will be seen that the lesser 
powers of a (judicial) magistrate.were placed'with the collector, 
whilst his oommitting powers, and the control of the police, 
were attached to the civil judgeship, • 

* The Fifth lleport from Vrhich, and from Harrington’s 'Analysis, this 
fcyuopsi*. is compiled. 
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This contimted till 1787. In this year, while tiie committee 
of revenue was retained as tlie Board of Revenue, the' oflioes 
of civil jndflfe, ooUeetor, and majfistrafee were, as having' a 

* tehdenoy to simptieitiy, energy, Justice, and econewny,* combined 
in the hands of the Officer at tlie he^uf each district.' This 
gentleman, (whatever may have been tdieease with Goveimmenfc,) 
must have'looked in vaih fortlie ‘simplicity* of such n 

arrangement 5 "and it probably tended to require more 
‘ energy* proper accomplishnient than humanity is capable 

of. Wlio*ii|feuM not smile at the ‘ tendency to justice,* where 
every policeman sentenced the man himself had pursued, and 
every collector pronotinced judicially that, his own exactions wei*e 
legal? Wliatr w^re the ideas, we woiuler; of tl^se who digni¬ 
fied the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy which brought 
about such a state of things, with the title of ‘ economy’ ? 

In 1790, the committal oases of the civil judge-magistrate 
were, instead of being tried at Moorsliedubad, tried bj/' newly 
appointed civil courts of circuity the nucleus of the present 
sessions judgeship. 

In 1793, Lord Cornwallis introduced a most important 
change. It will be perceived that, as yet, the collectors had 
also been civil judges in all mtdlerH relating the reHime^ 
with a judicial appeal lying from tlioni to the Board of Revemie, 
Lord Cornwallis took away all this jurisdiction at Once, and 
transferred it to the civil judge. His reasons for thus scfiavat- 
itig the fiscal from the civil judicial functions are recoi'^fled in 
the preambles to Regulations II. and III. of 1793, in that 
weighty and emphatic language which distinguishes the laws 
of those days. The argument, though contained in a simj)lc 
statement simply word^, is so strong and unanswerable, so 
worthy of being always kept in mind, that we oanfnot refrain 
from quoting it. Regulation II. says:—is obvious that, if the 
‘ Regulations for assessing and eoilecting the public revehue are 
‘ infringed, the revenue ofl^ers themselves must lie the aggressors, 
‘ and that iMividuals who have been, aggrieved by them in one 
‘ capacity,- cau never hope to obtain redress froni’them in aiiotlier. 
< * * -Jt * * * q'he collectors must not only be divested of the 
‘ Xjower of deciding upon their own acts, but must be rendered 
‘ amenable for them to,the courts of judkjature,' and collect the 
' public dues subject to a personal prosecution for every exaction 

* exceeding the amount whicti they are authoriaed to demand, 
‘ on behalf of the piibliCi and for every deviation from theregula- 
‘ tions prescribed for the eollecfctou of it.* Lord’Gorn wall is ditl liot 
stop here. He next proceeded to separate the revenue ofllc(‘r 
from the police magistrate, for reasons as strong, and as strongly 
expressed. The purport of those reasons is given in the 
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^ fcbat alinosl forgotteoi and when tlick time k insa^ciently oc« 
' evipiedj aod their energ^s la&fe, uutii thek iiuni, ^laes for pro- 

* motion to the judk lfej^ cfa/ Fiftkl^p ity wae arged that, 

the m^ho4 .of iu the l^NIrer Frovinoee^ there was 

BO error ia principle, orofijeotion in . theory, to.the tmion of fis¬ 
cal and magtsterial fbtictions in. Beni^j, kiasumek as the col¬ 
lector could not call in the police to aid him in hk o^temtions, 
as full seounty against such abuse of power was provided in^he 
facts that every mank due was known, that tlie law provided 
full means for rcalimogr it, and that the’protection of the civil 
oonrts and of the local commissioner was close at hand. Lastly^ 
while it was admitted to be really desirable, tliat there should be a 
separation between the executive and judicial < functions, it was 
suggested, as a^ approximation thereto, :that^ the magistrate’s 
power os criming judge should be. curtailed, aod that he 
should l)e required to make‘ov^ the greater portion of his 
judicial duties to qualified subordinates, * devoting his own atten- 

* tion chiefly to police matters, and the general executive 
' management of hk district.' To the above arguments Mr. 
Halliday first joined that of the success of the union of 
the oflices elsewhere; of its being in high flavour in Bombay, 
Madras, the North-West Provinces, &o. &c. 

Having thus argued for the union of these two olEIices, the 
Bengal .Government proceeded to unfold their scheme for the 
administration of the Lower Provinces, their apecial objects 
being to remove the errors of the 'pci:^>etual change of civil 
'officers from one district to another, and from one branch of 
' adrainistratioii to another, and the great deficiency of gradual 
' training, more especially fm* judicial functions.' The paper we 
refer to says' all those who are aeciualnted with the details of 

* llte system are awaie that some explanation may be given of 
' what appears, to many,, a total want of all training thraiighout 
' its different branches. But then people not acquainted with 
'the details ai'e told, that a young civibofficer,. after being for 
'some time an assistant, when 4s nothing in particular, is 
' made a magistrate; that, after a few years, quitting the magis- 
'tracy for the, revenue branchy he h^omes a oolkctor.^ that, 

' after a few- ipore years, his next step of promotion takes him 
' from revenue' duties, and makes him a judge; that, if. he be 

* a man of ability, he will, probably, from a judgeship, be moved 
' to the office ox commissioner of revenue and that the. same 
' ability will, in ^1 probability,, next promote'him from a re- 
‘ venue "commksibnership . back ..to the judkjaly; benck in the 
‘ sudder court,—when people hear that a civil officer 
' thus oscillates, through his whole career, between executive 
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' and judiciiU dulias^ andthataach siep ha gainB is one,vi[.hicl4.do|^ 
«not tend tn fit tli& step that foUows after^-irwheii 

* hear all this# what wonde;?..oan thaw l>ft . tha^ adn^niatw- 

< tivesysteta:- .i»rco,j^enM3«adoff <li^ ant^hi^ A the eyiden^ 
t given in explanation befora^ committees of parliament,, anS 

* then , buiied'deep in.<^6lio ;.W books, whp% failg .to rempye 

< the ill iinprec»ion that has been produced.* :'dt thej^ proceed 
to state tlie principle that should be used to remedy ■ these eviU, 

' It has alwa3m appeared to me, (writes.Mr,,,Beadon), that the 
^ further we have departed from the Indian system of eentoriBg’* 
'all executive control witliin a given tract of country, in the 

* hands of one ^an,•the, more we have weakened our hands, hud 
' frittered away, the^administrative force which, centred in one 
' responsible offiw, can be for better and more efectually, exer- 
'cis^for the protection and improvement of 60cie%,,tliaa 

* when, under the specious argument of. a division'of labour# the 

' same force is divided between two independaut and fr^queiitly 
'antagonistic departments. It peems W. me. that.the true 
' theory of Indian Government the entice, subjection 

* of every civil officer in a division to the commissioner at the 
' head of it, and the entire subjection of-'every offipiar^ jn a 
'district to its executive chief. Even us., regards judicial 
' officers, I am satisfied that a great, advantage is gained,.by plhc- 
' ing them, in all matters of an exeouUve. nature, directly under 
' the commissioner, just as the sadder court, in its, executive 

* capacity; is suboi^inate to the local Government, and Reaving 
' them independent only as regards their., judicial deeisions/ 
Tliis states, as well as it can he stated, the theory of Indian 
Government affected- by many, (formerly hy almost all) of our 
ablest Indian statesmen.; and it was on this theory that the 
Bengal Government proposed to. equalize the salaries of the 
chief executive offieer, (the collector-^magistcate,) and the chief 
judicial officer, (themvil and sessions judges), in each district. 
Both ofthescweieto^ subordinate to, apd under the control of, 
the cotnmi«i|oner, .bnt the judge only in his executive capacity, 
and in his sitpervipion oyer the inferipr judges^ The assistants, 
(including joint'magistr^ies und deputy collectors) were to be 
for four day® in -each week,.At the disposal of the colleotor- 
ma^strate# wid :for two at that of the judge, for ? employment 
in *minor civil businessv -,They would thus acquire experience 
in both the executive mid Judicial departments for many years. 
In course of'vtime tliey would be promoted to become either 
executive or, (bnequal pay,) juflietal hefids of a district, according 
as Government found them to possess fitness and qualifications 
for one office or the otlier. Then there would take place no 
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further cJwwige of (department Atali in,cases—for, as a 

cominissibnera who had 

selected the , exeo^|i^vd^i4^tB^ent .sphere--i^ 

Budtfar eonrife^ .Wopl4^^ddnia'jly,f ,;iroHi. those, who 

hi^i; chosen ^t^eial,,department;;, It,; was, fa^er pro¬ 
posed .to, ^make a new g^ade of .pmvincial jwith.a 

rjpi k jn^ii^eidiijte between, the. zilhdi. a^d thp anikeri jndgc, 
ii^d ,,^a:^|ar 3 r <^qttal to .^at <^f commiaeioii^.k By this means 
abje.mcn, would, he ..induced to. remain^ upon the ben<di. Ex- 
cixasmg higher p()weis, they would make the law more ac¬ 
cessible and less .expensive to the people, iu regard to. hotli 
mouey . and time. They would lessen thf work of the sudder 
court,, and so bring, aboub.the reduction of that body to three 
judges, whose^ three seats would thus become the chief prizes 
held out to the judicial.branch of the service, just as the three 
scats .in tho Board of Bevenue *ar^ the chief prizes afforded to 
the exeofitive., ,. 

We haye not made a full detail of the. scheme which 
wjw brought forward,hy Lord Balhousie, but which, we believe, 
was really devised by Mr. Beadon. It met 'vith very strong 
opposition from Mr. J. P. Grant, then a member of the supreme 
council, Grant admitted many of the evils urged by tiie 
framers of the scheme, and owned his concurrence in some 
iteu^ .of the , proposal. .But while admitting his sincere ad¬ 
miration of its ' fascinating simplicity/ and its 'excellent adap- 
' taiion to;, the two ends in view/ he nevertheless considered 
tliat tlim’e were insuperable objections to the proposed measure. 
We \yill enumerate his objections to the union, pf the offices, and 
state \jkp scheme of admiuistmtion. that he suggested as we have 
just done with the former scheme. . 

- Hiv Grant earnestly opposed. the union in one person of 
fiscal, police, and, .judicial powers. He most entirely concurred 
with his uppeuputs^. in <x}ndemning the then existing state of 
tiling,, He admitted it, to bo true that some magistrates were 
inexperienced, mtd that by extreme jhiultineas ;5‘-^method in 
.worlyng the,system, light, vvork, requiring no large experience, 
was .given to ^Bjerienced men on high..pay; while .difficult and 
heavy^ work* Jequiriug long experience, fell to inexperienced 
men mill clot? ^^payf tlrat thus when a . man had at last ac¬ 
quired expeyienpe, .he was generally j[>romoteid put of the office 
wliicirreqiured, it* But he argued.Urnthis could not possibly 
be urged as au.objection gainst so obvious apxim^le as that of 
the division of lanour, but otdf ^ a^ argum^t against; what 
Mr. Grant called, ' the glaring error of manner,'.,' the stmnge, 
' and indefensible method,' in vvliich the principle had been 
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carried out* Given a heavy offi(»r^mriKj^ long exj^rience, and 
an eXfyerienoed ofi^v; lli^htr''ojS^ heedm]g^ great 

eiperience^ and an officer of experiett&Senllci^nifprS, ia^d ihen 
nbtliing can be more'^birtOv# than the ^oi>ef method of d^tri- 
buting the two officers to the two officesl ^ ^ I have never heard,* 
4says Mr. Grant, ' a |>ra|#^l objection to the j^rei^ht system, 

* #hieh would loot be avoided immedietil^ and certicHhly, the 

* simple proc€®s of trah^wsing the’salsines of the two omo^/ 
Let the reader tarn backtd pages"20f and 230, and see how many 
of the six objections urged Mr. Beadon against the then exist¬ 
ing scheme are at ^nce obviated by this i^bst 8iin|^e expedient. 
Let us take them in their <^er.—As to the first, Gdvernibeh't 
would be called oi} to provide no larger staff o^officerS in each 
district than it had been doing for the last seventeen years. 
The work of providing fi.tly wpuld be made inexpressibly easier, 
for while the more experienced men would be available, os was 
desired, for the magistracies, it would hardly be'd^ied,'that 
theiu juniors who had (on the whole,) made fair magistrates, 
would be fully qualified to become colleetors. The third arid 
fourth objeotions are directly remedied, while the fifth and sixth 
are not objections to an existing system at all, but apoldi^ies for 
a propos^ one. As regards the second ' item, Mr. Grant 
admitted that of course the mere separation of the offices'neither 
haA benefited, nor could benefit, the police-^any more than their 
mere union had or could—-witness former experience which had 
brought about the police committee of 1836. Such changes, 
l>eing mere surface changes, not going to the root of the.matter, 
had of course no influence on the character of the police, which 
was therefore, after each change, left much the same as it was 
before. The only way to benefit riie police would be to make 
a change, not in the magistrate or collector-magistrate, lut in 
the force itself in the body of the constabulary and in the 
native officials at the thana. Last on that list comes Mr. Hal- 
liday's argument deduced from the alleged success of the union 
elsewhere, in urging which ar^ment, Mr, Halliday actually 
held up as examples to Bengal, shch places as Bhrmali, Ai^am, 
Arracan, and even ihc South-West frontier, and that when 
they were ten years younger than they are now, Mr. Gmnt 
replied to this that there was ah utter iWant of all analogy in 
the example^ cited.' He argued that the j>rinci^le of ' joining 

* The reason is that India was . m ..finanoial diffienltieB , and the 
Gov^ment was incr^ihg tl^eir. Jfvwae.,l)y a vigoronB^ (^erense of» the 
resuniptioh laws, and did, not therefore'wish to take their hast men .from 
the rfevenne department. ‘ It is not the only instance of a temporary pressure 
being allowed to iuduc^ a permanent error in ■Government. 
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police to fiscal ftincticms itf any place waa bad, aad the practice 
ini6okievoii$i« He emitted that it was possible to make 
some excUm fcr the system in such ^1%}^ as Bombay and 
the North-Wcfit ]^o?in^es whei^e. expediency might be pleaded. 
There the C?6lleote]?*s w<^ |s of such paramount importance, 
and ^e syst^ of eoUectinii, btings him so’much infkienee in. 
his ^8tri<^, there k some force in the argument that all 
thk influence and importance would very greatly. benefit the 
police when carried over to that department, that the police 
conld not afford to lose it, and that therefore there was no choioe 
but to abimdon the principle. This excuse, however, cannot 
possibly be urged for Bengal, and the argument bas no sort of 
standing there|. whatever.—'A collector in B^nga?, (writes Mr. 
Grant) * neither has, nor ought to have, infiuenoe by reason 
‘ of his' office in his district. If the revenue is paid, he must 
* take it; if it is not paid, he must advettize for sale. As the 
‘judge in summary suits for rent between zemindars and ryots, 

‘ any attempt to acquire influence would be criminal. His mis- 
‘ celianeouB duties. are of such a nature as would give no man 
‘inflimnee any where. As gfuardiau of wards and maker of 
‘ partitions, he acts only occasionally and upon individuals. He 
‘ rmrely makes a settlement and never makes one of any impor- 
‘ tauce. I do not therefore see how, by his influence, he can 
‘ benefit the police of his district.' As for Arracan, Assam, &c., 
Mr, Grant of course refused to treat these recently acquired, 
impoverished, uncivilized wilds, as being capable of affording 
any example to such a^ place as Bengal. ‘ But,' (he concluded,) 

‘ if we are to make this appeal from theory to practice, as our 
‘ present business is only with Bengal, why is the appeal so 
‘ carefully confined to all other parts of India, except Bengal, 

‘ when we have actual experience in Bengal itself to appeal 
‘ to ? Why is the fact that we have such experience in Bengal 
‘ itself so carefully kept but of sight and then he gives the 

damning report of the police committee of 1838 given in their 
paragraphs 8 and 12 concerning the union of the offices, 
aftet experience iu-^ Bengal itself. 

To supjmrt bis protest against.the breach of the principle of 
separation, ^^pinciple admitted in all the well governed countries 
of the worlC mir. Grant pointed to the humiliating and awful 
exposure, then recently madej in the matter of the Madras Tor¬ 
ture cases, to show what enormous evils might go on, and for 
what a length of time they, may go oHj utterly unperceived, and 
unknown, merely because police aud fiscal fhnotioas were united, 
because the punishing and restraining functions were unnatu¬ 
rally leagued with the functions requiting to be watched and 
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restrained. And all this too, although affairs wei*e supmn- 
lerided everywhere by energetic and undouhtediy honest Eng¬ 
lish^ g^ntlmen. Mr/ Grant admitted that the evils of tfee 
coUlhination were much lessened by being in the hands of Irhoh 
officers, indeed his argument was that the main evil oame from 
the indirect effect of the combination upon the native officers 
siibordihate' t6 the magistrate-eollector, and upon the minds 
of the ndtiVes of hfe district. ' Yet,' (writes Mr. Grant,)' * even 
' so far {#the European officer's own acts and omissions arc cen- 
‘ c^ed, I cannot admit that ' the evil is so small in degree as 
' to be otherwise tljan material. I wish T could make this 

* admission, but I cannot do so with truth. I cannot nse'^om a 
' perusal of the Ijprture Beport without feeling;^hat there has 
' been a degree of bli'tffiness, slowness, dulness, and inaction in 
' the Madras collector-magistrptes in relation to the practice 
^ of realizing revenue by torture, which certainly so many 
' active and intelligent gentlemen would not have shown if the 
' torturers had beeu private persons, and the object had been 
‘ something in which these collector-magistrates had no official 
*■ interest. I say this with sorrow, and I make allowance for 
' the false position in which these officers are placed.' 

Mr. Grant also pointed to the result of the Madras Torture 
Commissioner's Beport. That result was that the once univer¬ 
sally laudefd * native system,* whereby every police officer from 
tlie highest down to the meanest peon was a revenue officer 
likewise, was now universally condemned and abandoned as in¬ 
supportable ; while the Court of Directors forbad the oombmation 
in the case of all native officers. Thus the ' native system' was 
an abomination, and by all recognized as such * when worked in 
' the only way its inventors contemplated its working, and but 
' for the miracle of the country having ffillen under the dominion 
' of strangers from a distant Western' island, it must now he 

* admitted that the theory of the propriety of this union* of dis- 
' similar functions as an Indian practical question would have 

* become hopeless. Therefore the contention of all the sup- 
' porters of this union who accept the judgmedt of the Home 
' Government as pronounced in this dispatch, must now be 

* narrowed to this position—that the Mahomedan system, though 
' abominable under the Mahomedans, became by a wonderful 

* accident, the best possible system for the country they mis- 
' governed/ when .put into the hands of Englishmen, though 
' confessedly it is a System lyhich is contrary to all English 
'principle and practice,-and is disagreeable to the common- 
' place English mind. And it is further contended that the 
' fiset thalf Eaglishmen are in a particular province, (Bengal,) 
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' a nameroQs and fust-increasing part of the community, lorm- 
* ing already one of its most important tdasses, and promising 
' ■to become 'quite Its most important class, is no speohd ob- 
'jeeiion 'to the adoption of this ^ahomerdan system in that 
' particular province? ' . 

'It is quite true,* (he adds in another place,) 'that under the 
'^engal revenue system, revenue oflficers have not so much 
' temptation to extract payment of revenue hy unlawful means 
' as they have under the Madras system. But it is eqially true 
' that rent is every day extorted in Bengal by unlawful means; 
' and rent is the mother of revenue. I should think it a-wry 
' hard task to convince an English politician that—although 
' the fact of ryots being tortured with immunity in order to 
‘ extract payment from them, has proved the necessity of dis- 
‘ joining the functions of police and criminal justice from those of 
‘ the collector of revenue^ where the ryot pays directly to the 
‘ public treasury,—the same fact does not make it undesirable 
‘ to unite the same functions, where the ryot*s money Veaclies 
‘ the treasury through a middle man.* 

He protested against the ignoring of those obvious and general 
objections which all admitted to have weight, and which rule 
the practice in all the well-governed countries of the Westj in 
order to follow the, condemned and execrated system of the half 
civilized Eas(i, that we might unite two functions which are 
incongruous, which have nothing in common, and which 
require different species of talent for their proper discharge. 

Lastly, Mr. Grant nrged that there was no reason to hope 
for any better result from uniting tbe offices. A much better 
man would be required to manage two businesses than only one, 
while nn incapable man would be much more mischievous at 
the head of two departments than of only one. It could not 
be hoped that all oolfocters would be fit for magistracies. Mr. 
Grant pledge himself that when he was connected with the 
Bengal Government, fully one quarter of the collectors who 
did tolerably in that capacity were unfit to be magistrates, and 
incapalde therefore of the double chaige. But be the proportion 
what it may, it was obvious that that proportion of the distriots 
in Behgdi placed in all depaxtihents at the feet of an 

incapable va^f ov elsQ that the boy-magistrate must be put 
over the head of his senior to become a boy-collector as well, 
while the£^6nior must become his deputy, losing that pay and 
position te which by his service and qualifications'^; a collector 
he ^ Wy entitled. If flie' l^ur were divided, .every 
good ec^leoter (and every good magistrate) could be made the 
most of,-—' whereas by uniting the offices poweir wodld be lost 
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—for there would be a loss of every man who was onJ^ a good 
collector, or only a good magisti’ate* < ,, 

The objections to uniting police with criminal and judicial 
powers are so obvious and so nnivefoally admitted, that it is not 
necessary to occupy space with Mr. Grant^s arguments thereon. 
The union of fiscal with criminal judicial functions has 
never been by. any one olijected to. Such were Mr. Orai^ 
powerful argucaents against the union of the two offices. ^ 
urged further objections' to the Bengal scheme; he objected 
to subordinating the-judge to the commissioner who must often 
bo an anxious, and even a prejudiced, party, to oases the judge 
would have to de<jid8. On this point he writes:— 

‘ A judge, if* a judge at all, should Ikj indepencloni. > But the 
* mere fact of his decisions not being appcalabft to the cora- 
^ missioner, will not make him independent if in all other rcs- 
‘ pectp, or in any other resect, lie is placed under the com- 
' missioners^ superintendence and control. The same objection 
^ applies even more strongly to the subordinate native judges, 
' The sadder court, as the body which best knows how the 
' lower courts do their work, and as the only public body which 
'is in a position to pass an impartial opinion upon that work, 
' seems to me obviously the best authority to superintend all 
‘ inferior judicial officers.' 

Mr. Grant also objected to equalizing the pay of the collector- 
magistrate and judge. The judge's was the far more important 
office of the two; his criminal powers were five times as large as 
the magistrate's; and he had the power to reverse, even with 
censure, any judgment or order of the magistrate. He was 
therefore plainly set up as the magistrate's superior, and should 
be paid to correspond. If the two ofiic^ were equally paid, 
the judgeships would of a surety be given to inferior men. 
The difficulty of finding men capable of doing the double 
offices efficiently would be so great, that the Government (looking 
as it^^<ilwa 3 rs must to the collectors) would keep the best men 
in those capacities, while the bench would get but the dregs 
and lees. The people, however, looked to the ‘judge on whom, 
more than , on any single officer, depends the prosperity of 
agriculture and commerce, and through whose hands passed all 
disputes concerning private property in land:—the great cause of 
the wealth' and civilization. of Bengal. * It was for this reason 
therefore necessary to attract the very soundest heads to the 
office of judge. ' . 

Having thus attacked the Beftgad Government’s schema he 
proceed to suggest one in its place. It was his opinion, (now 
one universally.hflld,) that the most essential change of all was to 
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separate the judicial and poliee funetions. He therefore J>ropoPed 
to take all judicial powers from the magistrate, leaving him only 
hia executive and police duties, l^e district was to be ' vVholiy 
‘cut up* into sub-diyieions, each to be in charge of a deputy- to 
the magistrate, having j^lice powers, but no judicial powers 
at all. He proposed to leave ‘ the magistrate, as at present, a 
o||liiinal as well as a civil judge, but to assimilate the euddcr 
meens to him in this respect, and give them> one and all, 
criminal powers to a certaiu extent in addition to thek present 
civil powers. 

To each sub-division was to be one of those officers, to whom 
the deputy magistrates were to send for trial such cases as fell 
within their ^gnizance. The joint magis^ates, the deputy 
collectors, the sadder ameens, and the assistants at ^he sud- 
der station, were to hear criminal eases beyond the powers of 
the sudder ameens and nibonsiffs at the sub-divisions. The 
collector was to be merely a revenue office, but with powers to 
try criminal cases if he bad time. The magistrate and 
collector were to be equal in emoluments, and each office was to 
have three grades of pay attached to it. Each district. was 
to have one joint magistrate and deputy collector, as the 
lieutenant to the magistrate and the collector, ready to act 
temporarily for either: while the assistants were to be em¬ 
ployed at first in the three departments of revenue, minor cri¬ 
minal justice, and minor civil justice, being after a time put 
into charge of the police of a sub-division, till they came to 
the position of lieutenant of the district themselves. Pro¬ 
motion would then run thus;—^the lieutenant would become 
either a collector or a magistrate, being selected as much as pos¬ 
sible according as his qualifications would adopt him for the 
one office on the other. Men incapable of being more than tolerable 
collectors would be left to complete their service in that capacity; 
while from the good men, and tke good men onlg^ of the magistrates 
and collectors, the judges would be aelected. 4* 

Lord. Dalhousie*s grade of chief provincial judges was 
accepted as an indeed a necessary, step. From a zillah 

judgeship, .1^^ ,Grant proposed that promotion should be either 
to a comni$6ionership or to a chief provincial judgeship, due 
attention being here j^lso shown to the qualificatmus of the 
men for^ one or other office. - From this point the lines were 
to be ]^6pt strictly apart, the provincial judges looking to the 
sadder-pourt (which was to he reduced to three judges,) and 
the commissioners to the Board of Eevenue. 

Ai^rding* to this plan a civilian would be gaining expeTienoe 
in all departments up to time of his becoming a collector 
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or ixiagistraite, and liis- woVk in eith^ of these. oiHces would tend 
to qualify him for the bench.' If any one objects (says Mr. Gr^nt) 
‘ that I make men judges who have never been judges before, I 

* reply that so must aU judg& be first made. But if any one 
' objects that I make meil judges who have not had the oppor- 
‘ tuuities of. acquiring in ^e course of their previous training, 
' the knowledge and practice best adapted to form a good judge 
‘ in India, I affirm the contrary, and I join issue on that 
' question. As the alternative has been demonstrated over 

* and over again by the greatest authorities on Indian sub- 
' jccts, I will not stop to argue it here. The real fact is that 
" whatever mofussil •office an Indian civil servant is in, he 
" begins doing essentially the work of a judge when he first 

* quits college, andfhe never leaves off doing it ^ he takes his 
‘ annuity.^ 

The objection to the general inexperience of magibti*atcs 
would ill this scheme be met, for the equalizing the pay of the 
magistrates and collectors would have the effect of doubling the 
experience of the magistrates (even of the oldest), while, best 
of all, there would be a complete and perfect separation of the 
police from judicial or fiscal functions. 

Such were the views and proposals of Mr. Grant, and the 
matter now wont into the hands of Mr. Halliday, then Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal. This gentleman had been a distin¬ 
guished member of the police committee in 1838, and in those 
days he wifcli the rest of that committee condemned the union 
of the offices of magistrate and collector, attributing to that 
union in a great measure the admitted break-down of the police. 
After condemning as incompatible tbe union of fiscal and police 
powers, he went further and added, ‘ but the junction of thief- 
' c^jeher with judge is surely more anomalous in theory, and 
' more mischievous in practice/ In later years however Mr. 
Halliday underwent a total change of opinions, and he.became 
a most thorough-going supporter of wnat he fitly called the 
oriental system, and in it he far went beyond the position held 
in tho Bengal Government's Scheme. lie was convinced that it 
was essential to good Government in India, to pursue the’sys¬ 
tem of centralizing all authority within prescribed, large areas, 
in the hands of one man; and more especially did he wish to 
dp so in.those areas which constitute districts. Feeling this 
conviction he spoke with regret of the old days, when the 
chief authority was vested in the judge; when that functionary 
was not only civil judge, but also chief executive officer,, the 
head of tfie police, and a .minor criminal judge. He admitted 
hp^ever that the judge had not time to perform these manifold 
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duties^ and ho therefore advocated the concentration of power 
in the liands of the ne3i;t senior civilian by making Him oollee* 
tor and magistrate. Although ip 1833 almost aH the oollector- 
xnagistratos^ combining with almost all the unofficial gentle¬ 
men examined, told the police committee that the- union was 
incompatible, that in practice it wa^misohievous, and that while 
the collectors position could not enable him to benefit the 
police, it prevented him from devoting proper attention 
to his magisterial duties, and although Mi. Halliday him¬ 
self, with the whole of the committee, had agreed with this in 
their report, and had therefore recommended the separation, he 
now declared that the collector’s infiaeticc must benefit the 
police, and that his work was so light and easy that he could 
do both that C»nd the magistracy united ftill justice. So far 
from agreeing with that part of Mr. Beadon’s note winch 
admitted it would be an advantage to separate the judicial and 
police functions of the magistrate, he considered that it was 
msetdial that the magistrate should be not only collector but 
policemen and also criminal judge, and instead of lessening this 
policeman judge’s criminal powers from the then three yoais’ 
limit, he proposed greatly to increase his authority and position 
by raising the limit to seven jeais. * 1 am very sure,’ says Mr, 
Halliday, ‘ that our mofussil administration will, c(ttcrk paribus^ 
^ be generally efficient, while it is certain to be also acceptable to 
‘ the people, according to the degree in which it conforms to the 
' simple or oriental in preference to the complcxorEuiopeanmodel. 

* The European idea of provincial government is by a minute 

* divijl^oii of functions and offices, and this is the system which 
' we have introduced into our older territories. The oriental idea 
^ is to unite all powers into one centre. The European may he 
‘ able t# comjirehend and appreciate how and why he shoul|ji go 
‘ to one functionary for justice of one kind, and to another for 
^justice of another kind. The Asiatic is confused and aggrieved 
' by hearing that this tribunal can only redress a particular sojt of 
' injury, bur that if his complaint be of another nature, ho must go 
' to .another authority, and to a third or fourth kind of judicature 

* if his case b^fn a manner incomproliensihle to himself, distin- 

* guishable ,some other kind of wrong or injury. He is unable 

* to uuderstsmd why there should be more than one Aakim, and why 
‘ the kaMnpM whom h6 goes, according to his own expression, as 
' to a father for justice, should be incapable of rendering him 
' justice, whatever be the nature of hip grievance, or wmitever 

* be* the position of his Adversary.* 

Mr. Wtliday objected that it would never do to have in 
suh-divi^itt^ one officer (especially if he were a native) in chaige 
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ui' tliii police sheading cases for trial to another one—‘alsi^ espe> 
ciully if that otiier too were a native. 

He stated that even in sadder stations great and serious evils 
were felt fmm the * antagonism of a locally opposed judicial and 
^ executive authority* as when a weak judge but ieebly and 
ineffectually controls the magistrate, or when the vigorous 
encroaching judge makes the magistrate a cypher, and takes his 
power and responsibility into hands for which it was never 

intended. 

This, bad enough when confined to the sadder station, would 
be spread all over thf district, and not in the mitigated form 
which it would bear between two highly educated English 
gentlemen, but in the aggmvated form which it fivould assume 
between merely orientally civilized natives. 

^ Conceive,* says Mr. Hallid&y, * every darogah opposed por- 
^ haps to an antagonist local moonsiff, and every native deputy 
' magistrate to a native sudder ameen at an out-station; 

' imagine the bickerings, the crinlinatioiis, and recriminations 
^ that would ensue. For, though under the greatest provocation, 
^ corruption is the last tiling which a native ever imputes to an 
' European judge or magistrate; it is the first imputation which 
' a native casts on a native on great provocation, slight provoca- 
^ tion, or no provocation at all. Thus, in but too many instances 
' vtrould executive officers account for every failure by insinuations 
' against the judicial department, and thus as often would the 

* judicial functionaries yetort by insinuations against the purity of 

* the executive. At the best, all the difficulties and embarrass- 
' ments which even now not unfrequently impede the adminlstra- 

* tion, owing to divided authority at the chief zillah stations, 

* would be multiplied a hundred-fold. If it were asked why crime 
' had increased in a given district, the executive officers would 
' reply, '' Because of the pertinaciously unreasonable acquittal 
' of all our criminals by the judicial functionaries.** If the judi- 
' cial functionaries were in any way questioned for this result, 

* they would answer, “ It is because of the negligence and 
' “ inefficiency of the executive.** Nobody would be responsible. 
' Power would be everywhere divided and everywhere contend- 
' ing against power. The administration of the interior would 
‘ be torn in sunder, and the result would he good made bad, bad 

* made worse, and confusion everywhere worse confounded.* 

Mr. Halliday also submitted a third scheme, in modification 
of that proposed by the Bengal (Government. He opposed the 
subordinating the judge to the commissioner ; he was opposed 
to equalizing the pay of judge and collector-magistrate; but 
he accepted as a great boon the creation of a gra<le of chief 

% !£ 
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provincial judges. He proposed to leave the 2illah judge as 
lie found him, but to unite the offices of magistrate and collec¬ 
tor, giving the magistrate charge of the police, and leaving him 
his criminal and jaaicia) porvers. He was to have a joint magistrate 
and deputy collector as his lieutenant, and assistants as now. 
In fact, his schWe was just that form of administration which 
existed before the introduction of the new police, with the one 
exception that Mr. Halliday did not object to the exercise, by 
som^ moonsiffs, of minor criminal powers. Mr. Halliday objected 
most strongly to taking the police out of the hands of the 
magistracy. He, and not he alone, went so far as to declare 
it to l>e an advantage that the magistrate,*as being responsible 
for the peace^r his district, should hav^ an in obtaining 

convictions, so that a guilty but acute offender,—-of whose 
guilt the magistrate might be/morally convinced' (whatever 
tihat may mean,) might not be able to take advantage of the 
delicacies of the law, and escape by means of technical daws 
aind legal niceties. Such an opinion would to most people 
sound monstrous, now-a-days, and it is one which we are far 
indeed from concurring in. We must however in fairness 
admit that, supposing a state of things to exist, which we be¬ 
lieve has been improved off the face of India, there is much to 
be said for it, and it Has certainly been held by many distin¬ 
guished men besides Sir F. Halliday.^ 

* The writer has now under his hand some lectures on Indian History 
delivered by the late Sir James Stephen to the students of Haileybnry Col¬ 
lege, in which he endeavours to instil very much the sort of principle we 
refer to, into the minds of the future civil service. The lectures were taken 
down word for word as they were »oken. Sir James talks of the action 
taken by liord Hastings s^inst the Thugs and Dacoits, and of the special 
mlice organized to break them up, apd he greatly implauds the steps taken. 
He mentions how the special police were absolved from all responsibility to 
auy coui't of justice or to any local Goverament. How the English attach¬ 
ment to the writ of Habeas Cor^s was ' got rid of/ the new police 
were authorized to detain euspected men in jail for any length of time what¬ 
ever. How they were authorized not only to put dunajpng questions to the 
accused, hut even to ‘ worm the Tbuth (r) out of them by promises of 
' piudon if so they might be tempted to betray and turn approvers / and 
how it was nut deenm at all neoeseary to prove a criminal act against 
an accused uftm in order to im^uison him. He menrious bow the first gang 
ever sei:^ was actually detained in prison for seven gears without their 
guilt being proved. At last, however, it was ' made known to them,* that evi¬ 
dence, summent to procure their conviction, had been obtained, ' on which 

* these men, finding there was no use in bolding Qut, confess^ their own 

' guilt, and that of their neighbours,* and on their^evidenoe a ‘ vast number* 
of Thugs and Dacoits were seized. * Many of these people were executed.* 
..* approvers were not put to death '...'This shows,* says Sir James, 

* that a wise and brave man will break through other idle obstacles, {!!) 
' so also the most cherished and dearest principles of bis country, to get at 
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Lord Canning in 18B7 recorded a minute which in most 
respects coincided with Mr. Halliday’s views. The mutiny 
intervened;' but in 1860 the ofices of magistrate and collector 
were agmn reunited, and the (former) magistrates wore con¬ 
verted into Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors. Singu¬ 
larly enoughj they in that ciu^ity, re£M.ned the immediate 
direction and management of the police, the magistrate only 
exercising a generd. snperintmidence and control. Wiili an 
inconsistency the most startling, the chief argument which 
had been employed to bring about the change was, in practice, 
deliberately abandoned as soon as the change had been effected. 
The inexperience tff the magistrate, etspeeiallg in his police 
capacity of police officer, had been most forcibly urged, while 
the fact and its Resulting* evils had been most Ihlly admitted, 
and yet, when the change is made, the immediate control 
of the police is left with that very same junior officer, whose 
retention of it had been reprehended by all parties to the 
controversy, and had been made the excuse for the change. 
What are we to think of this ? Was it that the vulgar cry 

that without which neither country nor social life are worth having. T 
mean peace and jiutice (!). Lord Hastinj^ felt higher law than the law 
of England. ''The * Salas KeipubUcoe was to be the Suprema Lex,’ s * • # 
and by that law he guided his legislation and administrative ^ AcU. ft 
was well that Lord Hastings had the courage to defy all English prejudices. 
U was well that Lord Hastings had courage to relieve alt those officers of 
.any responsibility save to himself; to put an end to onr Jffabeas Cory>nfi no¬ 
tions ; to disregard the pr^udice which would examine a man as to his 
guilt. It was well that he had courage to punish the criminal before 'his 
actual conviction, but, (he concludes,) * it would have been far helter if 
* the necessity for such measures had never existed ai all* Just so. It 
would have been far bettor. We see n8 reason to boast of the system thus 
lauded, for the very utmost that can be said in its tkvour is that it was a 
most lamentable necessity. Bui we do not think it was a necessity at all. 
The husbandman slept, and his enemy took the opportunity to sow weeds 
in his crops, and then the awakened farmer sent ignorant, rougji-handed 
labourers, not in a position to distinguish between wheat and tares, to root out 
the latter at whatever damage to the fanner. Had steps been taken to make 
the regular police an elfioient and active body, and the Daooito been proceeded 
against imder the proper and righteous safeguards to jostice which gre so 
essential to all social prosperity, we believe that the same benefits would 
have been obtained without the gross injuries which must have been inflicted 
by that abnormal, arbitrary, we had almost said violent system which 
condemned men on the evidence of known and jnfamous miscreants, whose 
safety depended on the destruction of others; and upon what were curiously 
called ' full and voluntary confessiops’ made by wretches after a long and 
painful evidence agapist them and apparently hopeless detention, uujnslifled 
by any evidenc/e against them. Government having failed in 'the duly of 
raising a^ood regular police, supplied the deficiency by the, to say the least, 
dangerous expedient of those Dacoity Commissions which an effective regular 
police has at length abolished. 
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against ' boy>*inagistrate' was made use of as a pretext rather 
than as a reason*, and given way k> only because it fni4bered 
a ftivourite scheme? Was it that the upholders of the union, 
in the phrsuance their plan' of centralization, considered it 
suffioiefnt that the supervising po^r only, in all departments of 
Oovemfnent, should beta one pair of hands, while they ad¬ 
mitted that, praotaoally, the immediate work must be carried 
on through ^tinot and separate channdls | in other words, 
that they did not feel objection so much to the faet of 
separation as to the name of it? It seems to ns imp(»ssible 
to put any other construction on the matter; and 
yet any such admission is •to be fdlal to the course 
pursued. On<^ let it be perceived ^d acknowledged, that all 
authority, in i^t as well as name, can noi be exercised by one 
man, and it becomes, obviously, a step in the direction of good 
government, to arrange the administration in accordance with 
this ascertained fact. On the other hand, to close the eyes to 
such a fact; deliberately soio^aUerthe administration as to leave 
the name of authority and its responsibility with one man, 
while the immediate direction and control lies with another, 
is as obviously a step backwards from good Government. The 
thing was a sham. It was said that the * oriental system/ which 
really did give all power immediately into the hands of one central 
officer, was essential for India and must be adopted. Instead 
of this a system was given falsely called * oriental,' which divided 
more than one important species of authority from the 
general centre; but this was not the oriental system, in fact; 
nor could it produce the same effects as that system, whether 
those effects were desirable or not. 

While the best arguments for uniting the offices were thus 
practically refuted by the supporters of the scheme themselves, 
another argument, on which the greatest stress has been laid, 
broke down of itself. We mean the argument of experience. * We 
'find it in high favour/ says Mr. Halliday, *in the North-West, 
* Madras, Bombay, &o. &o.' The minor names we may most safely 
disregard. The I^orth-West we must give up as showing so far 
in favour of Mr. Halliday's views as that the then ruler of 
those proviUHses was decidedly in favour of the union. Nevertheless 
two previous lieutenant-governors of no less weight and 
authority f^n Mr. koberWn and Sir George Clerk most 
strongly r^rehcnded and condemned it. 

But how did the case stand in Madras and Bombay ? In 
Madras -for a long time Government on the oriental system 
has been carried on with the deceitful smoothness which is its 
worst characteristic, but at last a crash came. Of the stupendous 
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nature of that crash few can be ignorant. Then came the 
report of the tortare commission, revealing the fact Uiat 
it was the oriental system tirat had brought about this fearful 
state of things. The ■ Home Government, the Government of 
India, the Government of Madras, unit^ with all the woidd 
in abhorrence of the native system in native hands, and from 
that day to*this (we hope and believe for ever) no native has 
been suffered to nmte in 1^ own person any dscal and police 
functions. 

The Madras Government went farther. It expressed an 
earnest desire to separate the magistracy from the collectorship, 
for to this union attributed if not the actual existence of 
the appalling crimes brought to light, at least the fact that 
they had so long Iteen carried on without their %eing brought 
to light. Owing, however, to many peculiarities special to 
Madras (which had not prevented it from being held up by 
Mr. HalUday as an example for Bengal to follow) this was 
found a matter of great difficulty, .but a compromise was effected. 
The two offices remained united, but the immediate direction 
of the police was taken away from the collector-magistrate 
and was handed over to a separate officer as his sole duly; in 
fact, a species of administration obtained which did not differ 
materially from that now existing in Bengal. 

About the same time the very same step was taken in Bom- 
lay at the recommendation of its Government^ and was worked 
there with high approval. Thus, if Madras aiffi Bombay were 
to be held up as patterns to Bengal, they were examples telling 
against Mr. Halliday instead of for him. One more change 
has to be mentioned, and then this retrospect is ended. That 
change introduced the system now in force, and it is not there¬ 
fore necessary to take up time in reciting the details of the 
system. 

The nature and principle of the change is very admirably 
put by Mr. Bicketts- in his report on civil salaries. After 
reviewing the controversy Which we have attempted to sketch, 
he expressed an unqualified opinion against uniting either police 
and fiscal, or police and judicial functions, but be aigued that 
no objection had ever been urged against uniting fiscal and 
judicial functions, while on the contrary^ it had been admitted 
to be quite unobjectionable. Such an union, therefore, he recom¬ 
mend^, and suggested that in the matter of police, Bengal 
should follow the lead of Bombay and Madras, and sncn a 
system he thought would mfeet every objection from any side. 
His words arc ' It appears to me that all the objections in 
* this theory, and all the difficulties in practice, are met by 
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* joining magistracies with collectorslii^, and by the appoint- 
' ment of a superintendent of police in each district, relieving 

* the magistrate of police duties. Some object to fiscal and 
'police duties being in the hands of the same person j->*'the 

* objection will be remedied; some object to '' thief-catchers 
' " being thief^triers’'—4he objection will be remedied; all think 
' that the native police requires more immediate saj^rintendence 
' than is possible by an officer who has to try offenders—-remedy 
' will be provided ; all think that there is an enormous waste of 
' time and money in having persons tried by the magistrate 
' who mnst be again tried % the sessions judge, the sudder 
‘ court j-^remedy may be provided.* Las^, in the year 1860, 
Lord Canning formed the second police committee on whose 
recommendatimi the existing form of administration was 
brought out. 

We have now brought dowA our retrospective sketch from 
the commencement of our mle to the present time, and we feel 
that some apology is ckie for its length. It may be deemed 
that our interest in the history of past administrative systems 
lies merely in curiosity, whilst we are actually concerned only 
in the consideration of the present. It is indeed our desire to 
treat in this article practically of the present, and not to enter 
upon any purely historical discussion of the j)a8t. To fulfil 
our object we shall be obliged to discuss the existing system 
with regard both to its theory and principles, as well as to its 
practice, could*the latter be properly considered apart from the 
former. 

We have, therefore, found it necessary to give a prkis of those 
changes and controversies which have gradually led up to the 
present system, and which must influence any that may here¬ 
after replace it. We feel here the more concerned in what ought 
to be the principle of administration, inasmuch as, with 
such servants as the Irdian Government have to work with, it is 
certain that if these principles are right, the practical result will 
be good. Such a matter as this dUi sever be properly discussed 
if we ignore that great contaoversy between the merits of the 
Eastern'and Western systems for India on which so manyj>f the 
greatest Indkm statesmen have differed. 

In oursk^h of that controversy we have done our best with 
alt sincerity to'^represent* the different views as fairly and strongly 
as possible, to leave put noargument (saving only the argument 
of expense, which of course dpes not affect principles) that have 
becu urged on eithei* side, and to* this, end we have endeavoured 
as often as possible to give the views of the different conirover- 
sialists in the words in which thev themselves clothed them. 
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TVe have endeavoured to be especially careful to do this when 
giving the Eastern side of the question, for it is with that side 
that we disagree. 

By far the most thorough supporter of the oriental system 
is Mr. HalUday. What he desired was tlte whole system, and 
nothing but the system. All utliers on his side have given up 
some pairt or other of it as bad, and have desired to introduce 
important modifications, and though at the present day the 
majority of those who think upon the subject have decided that 
the principles he upheld are wrong, and that in practice they are 
mischievous (in which judgment we concur), we think that Mr. 
HalUday alone is eiftitled to the praise of consistency, and that if 
the oriental system is fit to be adopted at all, his is the best and 
only proper form otit. For la our opinion the epithft of' thorough^ 
is fitly applicable to and descriptive of this system above all 
others. * 

The Eastern system was that by which all authority in every 
department ofGovernment was thoroughly and fully delegated 
from the centre of one circle to the centre of the next imme¬ 
diately under it; the Western system is that in which eac/i 
department of Government in each circle has its own centre, 
and is delegated separately but completely to one authority iu 
each circle. 

Any system which lies between these two loses such advan¬ 
tages as may attach to either. Neither system allowed of divided 
authority in any single department. The Eastern system 
required one man toiBxercise full authority in all. The Western, 
full authority in eacA, Whenever a middle course between 
these is taken, it is obvious that at least in one department of 
Government authority must be divided between at least two 
men. In each and every department where this occurs, we do 
not hesitate to say (and we think most people will agree with 
us) that the department is incomparably weaker than when 
one man alone is its responsible head, and where that one man 
has such control and authority himself as to justify his res¬ 
ponsibility. 

There seems to us no choice between one system in its 
completeness or the other. 

Now, most Englishmen having l)efore them the principles and 
practice of all the best governed countries of th^e West would 
(we think) be naturally in favour of that principle of division of 
labour which giVes each department of Government to be 
worked by a separate workman. 

The success of this in Western countries is beyond all question; 
but Mr. Halliday and those on his side deny that the West is a 
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fit example for the East, and claim that'the oriental system is 
alone applicable to and comprehended by the natives of India. 
We have found this assertion made many times, but for argu¬ 
ments in support of it we have looked in vain; against it argu¬ 
ments are to be found in the principles laid down by the theo¬ 
retical and practical statesmen of both ancient and modern Europe, 
in the successful practice of the Oovemments of the Week, and 
above all in the ^regiously unsnooessful practice of the Govern¬ 
ments of the East, where the oriental system was worked by its 
own inventors. We have said that we have found no arguments; 
but we must admit .that there are some expressions of Mr. Halli- 
day's (already quoted by us) which may have been intended for 
such, though we hesitate to assert that they were so meant. 

' 1 am verj^ sure,' says Mr. Hafliday, ' that our mofussil 
'administration will, caterisparilfus, he generallyetlicient, witile 
' it is certain to be also acceptable to the people, according tt> 

' the degree in which it conforms to the simple or oriental, in 
' preference to the complex or European model.' Perhaps this 
assertion is intended to convey the argument that the oriental 
modeb because simple, is better than the European model, 
because complex. If so, we in the first place most unhesitatingly 
deny that in any sense of the word the European model is 
complex. Nor can we understand how such a term ever came 
to be applied to it; for surely that system which finds a sepa¬ 
rate workman for every separate and distinct species of labour* 
is most direct, elementary, and essentially simple. As to the 
oriental system, it seems to us that Government is in effect 
carried on with that sort of simplicity which the juggler finds, 
who has with his one pair of hands to keep half a dozen balls 
playing in the air at the same time. In one way only do w.e 
agree with Mr. Halliday.. 

The oriental system is simple or complex, just as a bowl may 
be said to be concave or convex, it all depends entirely upon the 
point of view from which you look^ at it. The two rival sys¬ 
tems always have regarded Government from diametrically 
opposite points of view. The European system regards it from 
the side of those who aregovemed. The oriental from the side of 
those who gevern. Received in this latter way it is simple 
enough. This species of simplicity however is a most vital 
objection. Nqlbing is basier than to tell one man to do every 
thing, but the tools of Government by which it is carried on 
find tliat they have to perform the complex task of keeping 
some half a dozen departments* in full play, while it is rare 
indeed if any of them have a skill which can be compared to 
that of the juggler with his balls. Any want of skill, however. 
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can in no way disturb tRe * simpU^ity* which the rulers lind, for 
when unfitness or cortuptbn in^ime eapauity i» tried by the 
accused himself in another, it is obvious that the Government 
is not likely to^ hear of anytoin^ being wro|ig. Thus 
the Governmetit ia always felt to enjoy tlte, quietness and 
smoothness of its working-tiU-the inevitable' erash eomes 
sudden and uaexpeoted as the day of dooiOi IMie smoothneHS 
and simpUdlty is not the resulb of suecaaaful GovernmeTit, 
but the ol(»Uc of misrule and crime: It marks only the 
ignorance of the Goramment as to the state of the nation, and 
it must not be supposed that this- deceitful smoothness 
appears only when native governors are in power. It 
is the curse of the system^ and inseparable from it. We felt 
its effects when \fae M^mras Torture Commfision revealed 
what atrocities omiild go on in secret, when energetic and 
honouraUe English gentlemen^ conducted and administered the 
system. To let alone the example of the Sontbal rebellion in 
Bengal Proper, we found in 1^57, how ignorant ev^ an 
English Government could be, when it first heard of the muti¬ 
nous condition of the vast army of all Bengal from tlie guns of 
the mutineers themselves. 

In what, therefore, lies the applicability of the system to India 
we cannot conceive. We know that when we took the-country 
into oar hands, we found that system in full operation. We 
found the hands of^tlie Government weak, of its instruments 
strong, we found nothing but corruption and oppression in 
high places. Thedaad was impoveri8hed-~-it groaned under- mis¬ 
rule and extortion—property and life were everywhere insecure, 
and no one end of good government was attained. In fact, it was 
the desolating failure of the oriental system which has ever been 
urged as an excuse for our assumption of supreme power» 
while our intention of teaching the natives a better method of * 
governing themselves has always been the apology for that step. 
Where, in all this, is there the least ground for favourably 
regarding the Eastern eystem? What have we seen; of 
its operation in India to justify a total disregard of all 
the successful pmetices of the W«it? Where is there any 
appearance of its * adaptability^ for the East or any other 
quarter of the globe? The met is, the oriental system was 
simply a copy on a raisehievonsly gigantic sede of the 
patriarobal system which prevailed in the primitive and 
nomad East; and it stan^ to that patriarchal system in 
much the same rehition that* Frankenstein's monster, power¬ 
ful for evil, but not for good, bore to the human species of 
which he was an imitation. Among a small family or tribe 
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with whom was no organist system ol* crime, who were poor, 
and with no complicated ri^aHons of private property, every mem¬ 
ber of which was known by, and rendered filial oMience to, a 
revered chief of simple Imbits and virtues, the patriarchal 
syiEftem was as perfect as any hitman Goverante^ Can hope to be. 
Bnt what fs it where all these ooadittons vanish, where the 
family or tribe gives place to a continent fall of nations of 
divets tcngties and characters, wherein organized and exten¬ 
sive mimes exist as* -a matter of coarse, where commerce and the 
increase of wealth give rise to complicated relations of property 
affected by complicated laws ? All personal knowledge of the 
^verned, and their filial obedience to theifhruler have of coarse 
died out, and with these the life^ and soul of the patriarchal 
system is gone. There is no longer only one raler required 
of simple habits and virtues (and even such a one' happy 
‘ accident^ is in sncK a state of society of the utmost rarity), but 
scores, and there is not the remotest chance of finding even a 
majority of these scores of riders, who are capable of dkchai^ing 
their very complicated duties, or able to resist the huge 
temptation to become oppressors and exiortiooers. Accordingly 
the oriental rulers cease to be magistrates governing for the 
benefit of a republic, but a series of tyrants governing "'for the 
benefit of themselves, and at the expense of their subjects. 
The whole history of the East will bear us out in these assertions. 
But if the oriental system,—-i. e, the, patriarchal system 
applied to la large complicated and civilized society,—proved 
inapplicable when tried by Easterns in the East, it surely must 
be allowed that it failed under the best and only circumstances 
which could have procured its success. How after this can 
Europeans hope to make it applicable ? We are foreign conquerors 
of different colour^ race, religion, language, feelings, character, 
prejudices, and habits of life to our native fellow subjects. Wc 
are notoriously ignorant of them, and they of us; we are 
incapable of becoming familiar with their daily life, and they with 
ours^ and es a rule (with but few exceptions) we even cannot 
freely interchange verbal communication. How can we tbenjmpe 
to assume, towards the governed, that paternal attitude which the 
patriarch^ iiad oriental system equally require, or how <»n we 
'expect to deceive from them that affectionate and filial obedience 
whifdi is their animating principle? 

We are far indeed from saying that the substitution of Euro¬ 
pean for native rtilors would not bring about vast improvement. 
The Government, though in no* danger of becoming iynmuieal, 
would be strong enough to extort respect and fear, while it 
would be administered by an honourable body of gentlemen 
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abave all atispicion of bemtj oppressors or oorrapt. This would 
improve the fU'actica! working of the system, but it would uot 
aifeet the radical vice of its principle or We evils resulting there- 
from. The prin^de we eomplaiu:^' is the applying to a.large 
wealthy and eivihaed ^empire the form of Government which 
was adap^ only to a small, poor, audprimitive tribe. Weoamplain 
that as it is an mcceesively rare thii;^ to dadevea om man capaid^f 
administering all the compliGated laws which fu*^ in complicated 
societies, it is a bad principle to act as if it were on the contrary an 
ordinary and ^sy matter, and to d^egate these powers to a large 
number of men,*—each with full jurisdiction in a large area—see* 
ing that a vast propdf tion of them must be incapable of efficiently 
administering dep^tments entrusted to them. We com¬ 
plain that, wliik this is V general 42ause of Weakness, there 
exists another special cause. The Government is placed tu tlie 
position of a house divided agiilittst itself. It is true that, as wo 
have said, all departments* me centred without division in one 
officer, but when that <one office. has to exercise in himself 
functions tliat are not only incongruous but aDtll^ 7 oni 8 tic, when, 
for instance, as collector of revenue, he has to assert strenuously 
every claim for revenue that he may conceive, aiul as civil 
judge to decide whether his own claim is good in law, or when 
as police officer he has to exert every means, and all his ioge- 
nnity to obtain evidence against criminals, and then as erimi- 
tial judge to decide^ whether his own work as policeman has 
been sufficiently well executed ; then we say that these depart¬ 
ments are detrimenlallg opposed instead of being healthfully 
united. One must yield to tito other detrimentally, for the deci' 
sion will not lie with an impartial judge, but with one per¬ 
sonally interested, who with a natural partiality will upWd 
in his latter capacity, the acts, whether right or wrong, done 
by himself in his other office, or who with a (in his circumstances) 
natural oversorupuloasness will deny in his latter •capacity 
the sufficiency of the acts (also whether right or wrong) done 
by himself under a different designation. We object that, while 
one officer thus decides, liowev^ honestly, his oVn measures, it is 
very difficult for him or his Government to become aware of 
the existence of the effects of bis own very possible errors or 
misrule (witness the Madras Torture matter,) and lastly we 
object, that the consequence of applying paternal Government, 
where filial relations do not exist lietween i*ulers and ruled, but 
where antagonistic relations do, is, that the fullest facilityJs 
afforded to the governed for conducting in secrecy and seourity 
all sorts of organized ci'ime, up to rebellion, against the State, 
and to this we cite the Bengal mutiny as the chief example 
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among^fc a multitude. These evils which we have urged exist 
iH(iei>euddntly of the honesty of the Government or its 
udmiiiiatrative instruments, and seem to us to be entirely inse- 
])arable from the system under the best possible eircumstances. 

Thus far we have spoken of the special adaptalnlity of the 
oriental system to India. Mr . Halliday and those on his side 
also claim that our mofussil administration will be acceptable 
to the people according to the degree in whkdi^ it conforms to 
that system. * The Asiatic/ be says, * is confused and aggrieved by 
‘ the fact that each tribunal can only redress one sort of injury-—^ 
&c. &c. as we have before quoted. We must confess our complete 
astonishment at thisatatemeni. Wedeny botlf his facts and his con¬ 
clusion. Wherein lies the confusion that Mr. Hslltday tidks of we 
cannot perceivt. Is it really true tha£ the sublle-brsined Asiatie 
is incapable of comprehending those broad distinctions which 
separate questions touching rent dr revenue from those touching 
the rights of property, or from those affecting crime ? Will tlm 
experience of Mr. Halliday, ,or of any other Indian official, 
justify him in saying that the native of India, who disputes the 
colle(^ris olaim to revenue, would like to go to the collector- 
judge for remedy; that the man who lias been speciously plun¬ 
dered by the colleetoris subordinates would like to apply to the 
collector*magistrate for redress, or Xhat he would not rather 
carry his complaint against the police to the policemaii magis¬ 
trate? The history of our adimnistration tepms with examples 
to the contrary. The instances are many and frequent of great 
wrong being silently endured, because the sufferer deemed it 
useless to apply for remedy to tlia departmental chief of the 
Wrong doer who may even have acted under the orders of that 
thief. It teems also with example of long sudden wrong being 
brought to light as soon as ever a distinct department under¬ 
takes to adjudicate them.'’^ It is an admitted fact that, where 
all omlali in every department are subordinated to one man, 
they become for all purposes an united band; .each body doing its 
powerful utmost to prevent the misdeeds of'die other from coming 
to tbe ears of their common chief. This has been urged over 
and over again as a bitter grievance by natives and by Europeans 


* The Madras Torture history most full of warning lessons to 

the Indian statestttfttt<--afl'ords a striking illastration of their remark. 
The poor wreteHes who year after year had suffered abominable wrongs in 
silence, whilst they could only apply for protection to a magistrate who 
was also collector of revenue, came In crowds to show forth their grlm^ances 
to a commission especially deputed for the purpose, and which was totally 
unconnected with that revenue department which had brought about their 
sufferings. 
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comin;* under the operations of our laws. The lesson ^'we 
should have Imnt from our experience is different indeed from 
Mr. Halliday’s assertion. We ought to have learnt that what 
the natives of India really cannot comprehend is, that one officer, 
at the head of a department, will condemn his own acts or the 
workini^ of his department, but that they can comprehend the 
utility of laying their wrongs before any functionary^ who has tlie 
distinct and separate duty of hearing them. But let us allow, 
mereiyfortbeskkeof argument, that the Asiatic is so obtU8e>mHided 
that he really cannot comprehend the most obvious distinctions 
between the most diverse things,•>^tbat he prefers to apply for re¬ 
dress to that very offfber or department from which he has suffered 
wrong, and that rather thim lose this luxury, he voU take it with 
all the dangers and disadvantages of meeting*he opposition 
of the banded omlab of all the departments, still we s^sert that 
the fact of such a state of thifigs being acceptable to him is no 
argument in favour of letting him have* it if we can provide 
him a better. If the thing is bad for him, it is bad for us, and it is 
bad of us to give it to him. Arguments should be addressed not to 
what the native may- foolishly and in ignorance like best, but 
to what is really best for him. If it is belter for him to take 
his case before a disinterested and impartial judge, whose special 
occupation it is to adjudicate cases of that particular nature, 
the acceptability will follow as a matter of course. For it 
ihust be beyond qyestion, that whatever system the native 
duds to be best for him, will be the most acceptable to him 
also. • 

While Mr. Halliday stands alone (we believe) in upholding 
the oriental system in its entirety as being theoreUeal^ the be^ 
possible for India, not even be has asserted that it can be prae- 
iised in that mitirety. Mr. Halliday regrets that it is impos¬ 
sible in accordance with his theory to make the sdUah judge 
(the senior civilian of the zillah) the centre of all power therein, 
but be admits that to do so would put more work into his 
hands than he could accomplish. What he wishes is that, if we 
cannot get the full system, we should at least make*our practice 
approach as nearly as possible to this (so called) most perff-ct 
theory of Government. To this end he could give the next seuior 
civilian all the power not absorbed by the zillah judge, and thus 
make him chief of the police and executive, the collector of 
revenue, and a criminal judge with powers to imprison up to three 
years at least, though Mr. Halliday wishes it to be increased 
to seven years. 

Now this very system bad been already introduced in 1838, 
it was given a trial of seven years, and was alter that trial 
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nnfversally declared to be a failure and an evil. When it 
was a^in tried in 186(1, this verdict was so lar concurred in 
that it was considered advisable to leave the magistrate 
with only a g^eral control and supervision of the police, 
while the immediate direction and management was made over 
to the joint magistrate. Thus our imitation of the oriental sys¬ 
tem waft very far off indeed from the original. The important 
branch of civil jadicatnre was totally severed from the main 
trunk, while it was considered unwise and not safe to leave the 
police entirely with one man who had other important dnties to 
perform. When exception* of such very great irapoitance were 
made, was it fair to call the system of TB60 by the name of 
the oriental system at all? The two,departments of civil justice 
and police arexhose which immediately affect the residents of all 
classes- in the mofussil. If they really want centralization at 
all, it is in these departments that they want it; but we did not 
give it. On the eontraiy, by a system which was centralizing 
only in name, we actually infroduoed a further de-centralization, 
by dividing authority in the department of police, whieli had 
previously been controlled from one centre. Was it right then 
to argue, for a System so materially differing, that it would 
have those advantages and results claimed for the orientals sys¬ 
tem ? The British Government was undoubtedly an improve¬ 
ment upon that which preceded it, but it did not work on the 
same system r—and we cannot bat think t^at the improvement 
is due, (allowance being of course largely made for the energy 
and honesty of the new administrators), to the departure made 
from the old system in favour of that of the West. 

' Mr. Grey, writing in 1856, says that, owing to the small 
supply of men sent out from home, the then magistrates 
were men of but few yeaiV standing and of comparatively small 
experience; and he exhibits a table which compares the stand¬ 
ing of the magistrates of 1850 with those of 1856, whereby it 
was shown that the average period^ of service in the lat¬ 
ter. year, was only six years and ten months, while one 
magistrate had been under three years in harness. It is ad¬ 
mitted, fully, that this want of experience was really felt, but it 
was also undowbtedly merely a temporary want, the cause of 
which had been removed by a large supply of new men to the 
service from home, ^or Mr. Halliday to have argued the 
necessity of a permanent rule from a temporary and exceptional 
state of things was not fair or. logical. If the tools with which 
a Government has to work are inRuiffcient in number and quali¬ 
ty, no power of juggling can make tbem at once suflieient. All 
that can be done is to make the best of a bad mutter. Mr. Hal- 
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liiluy and those with Iiim considered that the way to effect this 
was, not to distribute those ofi^ces requiring most experience 
to the officers of most experience, and the rest to those of 
but to accumulate as many offices of all sorts in the hand$ of 
the most experienced mall only. This seems' obviously to be 
wastiiiv a portion even of the admittedly small force at com- 
maud, but let .ns see what was the actual result. We have made 
out such a list as tliat of Mr. Grey for the year '1861, and from 
this we ascertain that the then tweuty^five junior mn^strates 
had an average standing of only six years and some eight months.^ 

* We have included onl^ the twenty*fiveyMfftor maaistrates in order that the 
state of thing in 186 1 nulj VS more fairly compared with state of things in 
i856, as shown by'Hr. Grey. Mr. Grey only admitted into his calculation 
tiie twenty*five districts in which*the magistr^y was held s^rately from the 
collectorship, and which were held by magistrates of the same grade and rank 
as our presen joint magistrates of thp higher grade. These magistrates were 
therefore junior to the collector-magistrates of the remaining ten districts, 
who corresponded in rank and grade to tlie collector*magistrates of our own 
day. There is no reason to suppose thew ten men were of less experience 
than these remsiniog. ten of i86i, ana the probability is that they were 
much on a par. We subjoin the tVro statements:— 

Tmnty-jive jnnior mayistvaten' I Twenty-five junior magistrates* 

length of ser^iee in 1856. f length of eerviee in iStii. 
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These men therefore, while as inei^rien'ced as those of 1856, and 
as unfit to hold the ofiiee of magistrate ahne^ were not only en> 
trusted with tliat oifice, but were made uollectors in addition; the 
coifector’s oifice ,bi)i»g’ one wiiich Mr. Halliday admits to be 
neither particularly light npr easy, an(>which he actually declared 
that the magistrate of 1856 were too inexperienced to hold alone ? 
Surely it is undeniable that if these men were unfit for either of 
these offices, tliey were much more unfit for both, and that 
things would have gone better if each had performed separately 
the work of one man. It seems to ns that the practical result of 
Mr. Halliday's scheme shows that as long as the service conti¬ 
nues liable to be occasionally filled by mem of short experience, 
it is most dangerous to make use of a system which may accu¬ 
mulate offices^'in the bauds of one man who%as not proper ex¬ 
perience in any one of them. 

If on the other hand offices‘are distributed singly accord¬ 
ing to their requirements among the more or less«experienccd 
officers at band, then we can be certain that the best that is 
possible has been done in each department with whatever 
agency Government may have at its disposal. 

We now turn our attention to the present system. Uphold¬ 
ing as we do the principles enunciated by Mr. Grant, we pro¬ 
pose to note them down briefly, and see bow far the present 
system agrees with them. They were these ;— 

Firstly .—^^fhat any union of revenue and civil judicial func¬ 
tions is injurious and incompatible, because in the course of 
collecting revenue, it is obvious that the collector's demands 
may be often legally disputed, and such disputes have ne¬ 
cessarily to be decided in the civil courts. No righteous^ Go¬ 
vernment, desiring only its first dues, and anxious that its sub¬ 
jects should find full justice even against itself, could allow the 
collector to be in a position to adjudi<.ate on his own demand. 

Secondly .—That the unmu of revenue and police functions 
is injurious, and incompatible at least as far as the natives of 
India are concerned, and that no advantage in Bengal at least 
is obtained for the police by uniting them in the person of the 
collector. 

Thirdly .—^That the union of the police with criminal judicial 
functions is injurious and incompatible, inasmuch as the thief- 
catcher cannot be suppbsed to be an impartial thief-trier. 

Fourikly .—That the union of civil and criminal judicial 
functions is not only unobjectionable but advantageous. 

Fifthly .—^That the union of ‘revenue with criminal judicial 
functions is neither injurious nor incompatible. 

All these principles seem to have actuated those who 
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developed our.preseatsjPsferai’^d^.beU«ve th^t they 
with .the tte' j^mt mjijirnty orpe^pl^ 

t4ere$t thjSts^lves in such There however, 

tnaity pewpte whe wiU diesent iV<?n» the second artide. As re- 
^ret .ptu^t thereof the qne^i^n ie eetjlledj with; the 
tnos^inpivereaJ Approve h Gdv^^n^ex^ lilte; been prohibited front 
peliee,;4Mtd re\etine^ .f‘n$ietione in -ihe ^lereon'of uaiaves 
^v»t> Tertrtref reports j' but us regards' the 

jBecond ‘ ppilfeiAf' hf <sip \mity be Iteld .the eollector in Ben* 
;gal c«», by tl^/-iIf^enee'{: 1 ^,^|liB-poertl 0 n»^ materially, influence 
the police. , ;0^^ this, pjai^;-^;b4ve^ttlrcawly «aid onr^say. ? IVis 
not W 9 t thi4r^%;ia&u|^;!^ object of the new ar¬ 
rangement ^eayito, tite poH«e;««»ait from the >;«mgis- 

trate aa n^^iaor Alimipab. pdg#^ ib^tA .tMwidus ^hat feljey were 
also obliged.to sep^tat^.^im:frcnn the^]^t^^^ tlie ma^ktrate 
and o<dle«;w an Whether the seo^d 

arti(d^ tye diavb aajxm^tedVhs it was 

certainly abted up'^'to.' *, ’4 , 

We eaunofe but -natpress onr seiise «f the strong l)eneiits 
til at have result^' from t lie in trod ijetiop of, the new system 
based on these,prihelples^ 'in the department of criminal 
justice. We think * it incortiparaMy the best of any . that 
has been tried. We most gratetully connede that, under the 
new system, the police^ gw^ayed by an% active odiber who has 
rtothiug to do but ' hunt op evtdeaoe of crime, has improved 
greatly in both tne. suppression and ■ detection thereof,, and 
also that, owing to* the trial 'of oftbnders beiirg oondneiM by 
offices who have nothing (even insensiblybo prejudice them, 
fevvOT innocent person?, are condemned.;* But, while we 
thus admit these great .benefits,, wc .canodt'hat think that 
there is very great room for improvement, and tliat there are 
great faults botli in -the 8yst.em’ and its practice, which are 
not only easy of remedy, bat which, when remedied, will make 
a greatimproyemeiit in tkehnaiioial view of the police question. 

' Our objections to the theory-of tlie system are:—jtlmt 
the avowed, principle” of separating the police*^and criminal 
judicial functions have been by no means fully acted up to; 
Indlgy that a gr^t administrative blunder has been com¬ 
mitted in dividing the police from the rest of th^ executive ; 
and Sri^y, that great poKticrt'l blunder lias been committed 
in taking the police out of' the*' hands of the civil service. 
No one, .we think, Who’has reaid .Lord Canning’s minute of 
instructions to the late poUee* committee, their reply to *him, 
and the del>ate in couneil ,’imbhe new police law, will'doubt 
for a moment as to the existbuce of our two first objections. 
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The third principle fbr the guidance of the polkie cominittOT 
laid down by Lord Canning was that *the fiihetions of a 
'police are either protective and repressive or detecUvCj to pre- 
' vent crime and disorder, or to find oat ctitnihds and diettirbers 
' of the peace ; these functions site in no r^jsp'ect Jndicisd^,* 

No. 4 , his very next one, is .that Hhe'organiiMiidn'of 
'the police must be centralized in the diandfc of‘the cxe<^tive 
' administration.' In these two principles' we, 4aVeelve8^‘and we 
believe every one, most fully concur. Lp^ Cahnfeg'proceeds 
to state that the great pl^bletp 'of police*'arrangement is now 
to reconcile this rule (No. 4,1 with ^e preceding one, viz.^ that 
the police shall be distinct frhm the jndibial agency; because 
'in all parts India, especially-in; what aye called the non- 
' regulation pfovinoes, tlie executive and judicial' functions 
' are united iu the same hands in all public officers from the 
' lowest to a very high, often' fo the- highest *grade/ All we 
can say is tliat, if all ^ese coti^itions are to continue, what 
Lord Canning calls a great problem, is simply a great 
impossibility. Given, tb^t police khd''judicial "functions are 
never to be nnited, that executive and judicial fuuctions are 
always to be united; required to subordinate the police to 
that executive, and yet keep it distinct from the judicial 
department with which it is to be intimately mixed'; what 
problem could be more impossible of solution? The dilficulty 
has been .very felt, but^ of eouraZy nowhere csolved; it is in fact 
an obvious impossibility. . Yet this is just exactly what Lord 
Canning required the police committee to "do, and they were to 
specify to what officer of the executive the police were ^ be 
subordinated, aud this offi(%r, though deprived of the management 
of the police, was to be responsible for the peace of the district. 
The committee, acting up to these instructions as well as they 
could, made the dretrict magistrate theTcentre of organi¬ 
zation,'* and declared that the district superintendent should 
be bolind to qbey his orders in all '.matters relating to the 
'prevention arid detection of crime, the preservation of 
'the«peace and other executive police duties, and responsible 
'to him likew^e-'for the efficiency with which the force per- 
' forms its They admitted that it was impossible to 

'avoid* maikibg in favour of the district magistrate an 
' exception to what they very properly call the " golden rule" 
'and th^ "true principle," that the judge and the detective 
' officer should never be one and the same.'^ This was taken 
notibe of in the debate in Council on the police bill, and 
was admitted by Sir' Bartle Frere, who introduced the hilt. 
Hi bmi)g a compromise faliidg short of the true principles 
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a. total severance, between police and judicial iiinetlons on 
the ,execnfc^ife - Govecnraents, and, hoped that in course of 
time, the hjjpapl^er fejpa^atioii .would be, ^pmptoed. ^ 

Why l^bhie this nepeesity . for an ioeulBcient eom- 

pronuse,Vwas . eiren^^allowed to,,existj are utterly,unable to 
undeieismd^. Stril^vWt second df Canning’s restcic- 
tions^ sepjftr^ tl^;j^euttv;e and judieid departments instead 
(d' inv^^iaHj^.j^ining them/ and then. al|, confnsionX all, incom- 
paUbiUty/ directly. ,We would go further and make 

it a rule never^ to. separate the police from the executive. 
Such a separaj^n eeeteato .ns .to be sj^brdividing, and therefore 
weakening onp ;. single,depaitment/apd mot to be distinguishing 
between two ,d®er^nt • ondt j for> if the police i^ot executive, 
what is it? If it is not the ma<jin trunk itself of the criminal 
executive,. it is at least its; main branch, and is the only means 
and instrument by wtuchthe criminal executive can be carried on.. 
We have searched in vain !oj^ any explanation or state¬ 
ment of the grounds' whldi made it impossible* to se¬ 
parate the .judicial from the . executive functions. After 
much thinking we can only arrive at two possible reasons. 
The first of these is, that ip,some provinces and especially in 
Madras, the. difficulty of separjsting the offices of. magistrate 
and collector was ceally„very great indeed, and for immediate 
]turposes impossible^ if this were, so, it seems to us to. he 
an , insuperable.,.objection to, the attempt to ^ make a Police 
Act, for all India. • To. that attempt we have always 
felt the ver^ greatest objection, Hindostan is composed 
for ml practical purposes of .many eatensiye nations, differing 
in manners, feelings, national, characteristics, degrees of 
civilization, wealth, and, police^ requirements. In providing 
one uniform systeiiifor all those, .it would be impossible 
that it should be the oi^e ,best adapted tp each and all,, and 
it is quite probable ,tjbat it might not. botthe best for any. 
The system provided may be such, theh of all uniform ones, 
it shall approach .'nmre^t tp the individual re<|uireinente of 
each people, but . it. is not any such hmre approximation that 
can be sufficient., ^ . , 

This is mot all for .which a jtsopteare entitled to aak, and it 
is less than a Government is bound tq ^ive them. ^ Anything, 
indeed, less, than .the system beat adapted for each people Calls 
short of a due discharge of thefimotions of ..Government, The 
system introduced was, dedcient,* admittedly deficient in* its 
very e^ntial and guiding principle, . with , regard to n no leas 
importent ...province than^ jBengal'*-‘^the largest, the richest. 
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the most civilized and {jenem-tly ndvtfnc^d of ‘rfH the divisions’ 
of fpdia.We canndit desfeiibig^' afty'systSttv whtbiif adiftittetlly 
gives' than its just rcctuiremenW ^ the*' naiS^ fiipiorrkftnt 
aiid'raosfc'mdvatree^ of alf the in dndi% ^ being' 

anything better Ihran c«i!pablefi'p hJVen Hbe tlieoretie 

advantage. of an tiniihm system of Ihdtan |M 3 ^e«t nrft' find 
it v^y d'rffidtilt to cdn’eeive, for mit brily are the fs^^l^dtveVse,' 
but they ai-e'under distinct and <i*elhsep?irated'Qovernnvefhts. 
Of im practical disadvantages^ however^ tUnhre can be doubt, 
if we find the framers and advocates'*ol‘what We will allow 


to be the best possible sclieme; admitting its deii- 

ciency in a vital point as regards awd'damentiog the 

impossibility ^of applying^ remedy, the remedied 

system would be irmppUCahle to Madras or any other pvbviuce. 
We cannot conceive bow the conclusion is to be evaded, that 
if the admittedly best system* for'Bengal is for any reason 
impracticable in Madras dt- not best for Madras, the only 
righteous codrse lor a Gowemmeiit to adbpt is to abandon 
uniformity at once, and give each a system of its own. 
To govern by expedients and compromises is just to govern 
weakly and b^ly. 

The only other argument we can think of is th.it the majority 
of the local Governments were averse to a total separation 
of judicial and executive functions, and the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, without agreeing with them, (the proposer of the bifi. 
Sir Bar tie Frere certainly-did not*), felt that they could not 
legislate against the opinion of a majority of so high an order. 
This argument is' only the former One materially rcdutied in 
force. The cSse ds regards' uniformity of system is just, the 
same, while the ground fur holding on to it in the case of Ben¬ 
gal is smaller. The executive Govetni^nt in Bengal was 
not in the majority, for at the time whft this police bill Was 
under'discussioa. Sit'd. P/Grant was i-u office as Lieutenant- 
Governor, and 'was a most earnest ^Tnd strCimpps advocate for 
a complete separation of judicial funCtidus on the one hand, 
from police and ^fexeeutive on the other, > The compromise that 
bos been edepj^i|2 ’is simply this. • The pot^e cdramitiee ^ay, *we 


. * *TKe liiMifble ktember for Bengal had called tliis hill a h<df>and-ba]f 

* measure. /Be, (3|r, Bartls Frere,) could ^ure the, Hon'ble gentjeiuac that 

* nohidy. Was mom melitted that it should, be a whole ui^ure than he (Sir 

* B. yirere) Was, and he Should be very glad if his ’lIop’bTe frietid'Would only 
'iudtt^ '''the executive Bovernmenta to gjv»»it their ieitppu^t, ’ so as to 

* eflbdt a stilt more complete severance of me polioe^ and judioiid fmietions 

' bill Contemplated.' (Sneeeh of Sir Burtle Frere on the Police 

. jfU fii f ^ade in the. JbegUlative Ouuncil, Ootober dth, iS6o.) 
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^ confine the nnion of jnfifcid'nnd police fanotions solely.. to the 
' dbtriefe msi^tsttate, «re admit tide to jbe an evil^ but by jo. oonx 
* fining it, only a. yery ainall>mQnnt of injury iudeeil wilt be 
' done/ Leir us grant ^his j stkl we ask, wbat lagbt jhias Govern^ 
tnent'to :r^m a sysleniy lit 4n '3engalj(<«virhieb ^eonfesse(Uy 
win aidant Of injury svbeu a yery simple obange, 

tor wfilcb^^ido'thie of Btimgal was anxious, would 

mahs even tb^ smallest lurm of that ^nature inipossible ? We 
can concCiye no answer that will satisfy this ^^uestion. 

Again^ wenltject to ^e union of.police and revenue func¬ 
tions in the person of: the magistrate^ not only on the ground 
of principle, abdut Vliieh we have said enough, but on the 
practical 'gnmttd ^hat the collector-magistrate does not Uud 
cannot do full justice to noth his functions, a»#that the most 
important of the two, the magistriK^i ia-the one which is sacrificed 
to the ottier. ^ We will abide b^ thedeomion of any one having 
bad experience in the mofnssH, as to whether it is not the fact 
that the collector-magistrate pass^ at le^t three-fourths of his 
official time as Collector only. That this is .the fact, we, feel 
that there can be no doubt, and the reasons seem to be suffici¬ 
ently ol)v'it)us. The collector's duties are no doubt of a ..very 
routine nature, and comparatively simple, but they i^e at, the 
same time multifarious, and there is always this diffiereuca be¬ 
tween the collector and the magistrate, that t^ former has no 
joint und no assistants haying {Kxwers equal to hisovyn; a 
very lai^e proportion of his work has to be done by himself and 
by himself alone. The work which chiefly occupies the. time of 
a msigistrnte'is the judicial hearing of cases. In this lie, is able to 
use a most proper economy by distributing the isases among his 
subordinates, and in all otlver matters (appeals only e,xcupted) tlie 
joint magistrate can 'and does, in a. great'measure, take his 
place. But it is not to with the collector. Tim work which chiefly 
occupies hU time can be performed -only by his bainls, and 
it must be: recollected that it is in his work tljat the Government 
are chiefly interested, and to which those pp. whom his promo¬ 
tion depends chiefly look. We do not hesitate to ^uy that, that 
man's professional prospects ipre very small indeed, who, for the 
sake of his magisterial duties, in which'the people at large are 
most interested, throws over his colleefcrate duties in which the 
Governmen^re moCt interested.'' Oh the.other hand we believe 
that the mi^stratc may lesive tlj8 a&bive work of his functions 
to his sul)m*dinate8, merely seeing that it is done np to and 
yet by his assid uity and skill ih' the, coil actor’s, office acqipre a 
reputittion of" a firiit' class h^i'der. The collechcr-raagiBfcrate 
relies for his character on ‘'the commis-sioner of revenue and 
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lhe« Boar4 of Re venue;, for, \yith the staff ^aerally atUis dis¬ 
posal, Ills character as ^ }k so easily, acquired, ^nd it is 

besides of suc1i ,lei^ .4h:ectiD,terest the Qbverniiieat^ that it is 
quite secou^rj^., l|pWever much tiis^j^ay, be, to egretted, 
it is natural add \o^be.exf^c^d, but us & he. pae 

of ^the moat ppAverful arguments agaijiisc any hpien, h|.tbe two 
offices. Previously t® 3ie union Qf,„tbe-in 1800,,^^ 
ootlectorj^ though much Ie% worlhed tn^ themagietratp, hadjhie 
time very fairly pcpapied, j Since then fiie duties, of a polleetor 
have very much inerej^ed, and require very much more of his 
time. Is it not monstrous/,that tp this already laboripus occupa¬ 
tion, there should be 8uper,added all the duties ot the distiict 
magistrate^ seeing that they are, *^ud are by |^e .most opposed 
parties allowetteco be/of,the very firsit impoi’tl.noe, and that the 
fapt of their bein^ ^ superaddPd will surely displace them into 
a secondary position? ft seems to us , that Mr. Ilalliday’s 
remedy .did onjy, and could' only, aggravate, the, evil it was 
didgued to remedy, and that by leaving,thp magistracy, (which 
has always full work for one man,} to he discharged at spare 
times as it best might, by a man having other work which 
0 died for most of his time, the magistracy was obviously 
d igradecbiinstead of being advanced in position, and its last 
condition is worse than its first. . . 

The unsatisfactory manner in whioli the police was worked 
by a magistrate, thus preseed for time, is now a matter of 
history. ' TJie joint magistrate heard.the polfce reports, received 
pet itions regarding offences, distributed tbugreater portion nf the 
criminal work among tlie subordinates, and was occupied almost 
entirely in hearing criminal trials, which tiie magi.'«trate very 
seldom took up. In fi^ct, he was much more magistrate than 
the magistrate, himself, but without his weight, position, or 
respoiisibility, while the actual magistrate was dopriyed of all 
that g-ueat influence which attaches to the working man.of a 
departmpnt. This state of things was surely mf>st mischipvous 
and depibrable..^ ; It was incomparably worse, than that 
state of tbin^'wliich preceded it, in which every ..man 
Kad^bis pMth assigned to him, and was obliged to 

look to it himii?lf j in which his responsibility was undivided, 
and his p^|vcr therefore unweakened; and in which the praise or 
blame ending .W^re of his own deserving. ,But still there 
remained hne stronghold,,with the magistrate, posti^ing which 
he could neyer, -be other than the most important man ,of 
his/district,/" Thq Wiee, was* entirely, under his control, and 
management; qua rro.ra the nature of his .work it was absolutely 
essential that he should become acquainted with the characters 
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and capfteSfcSffliof Uie iniJivi^aate «oa>po^t»g tlie forc<3. It Itiy 
with, bun in. varies fades' thirougtiotit 

his distl'ietj ’ and thfey^'^otlsed Wii^ tlirii'l^owie^e that t,My 
had t^* aftd'to’, the inhg^'s^i'ate alooe^-.fdr 

pfidse and JnrdmotkKh^’' thtpi pessess^d a power¬ 

ful inBtrntoetrt 'for the ptesB^rvation of peabeahd order in his 
'jnrbdiottOu; and war-which ednld hot but snsisdn the 

dimity -irtid efibh^vi^hess of hitutirportaht ofBee. But now, 
sirtce theMiew police has been introdiiCedi this one remainin*** 
hut all-iinporh!ii^ sout^ of power has bCeft, Withdraw^ from 
him j and Withdrawn in, as .we believe, sis bad % manner as pos¬ 
sible. The new*, police h^ taken awaly the back-hone of the 
magistracy. K jjas left it a mere ^(»}nit morfcmim/ anti U 
has not provided any suoslitute whatever. Tniat large , and 
concentrated ^iver, which only sdme six years ago was wielded 
by the Bengal magistrates, and by which alone Can' their large 
districts ever be properly controlled altiid watched, has been 
so divided and dispersed as to Jhave disappeared altogether; 
it is amongst the things which have been improved off the 
face of the earth. The magistrate’s authority ha^ sunk down 
to the vague phrase of * general control.* That^ personal 
knowledge of the police, without which the * general non- 
‘ tirol* is a mere word, and which he can now possibly acquire 
only by coming frequently into contact with police officers in 
Tbhe course of crimii^al trmls, has departed from the magistrate,' 
and settled with the joint magis^ate, who however has no 
' general control* or* anything else whereby such knowledge 
may be utilized. The district superintendent is strictly con- 
fin^ to theinternal management* of his police, and he is 
carefully snubbed and repressed if he ventures a step beyond, 
in order that he may not aequire that influence which the 
magistrate ot^ght to have, but which it is most difficult to 
separate from the officer who directly controls the police, and 
on whom their promotion depends. By these means power, 
knowledge, aiid influence are almost eliminated ; the two former 
being placed where they can be made no use of^ and the* last 
dying out from being deprived of the two first which are its 
proper and only nourishment.* After all, has nut this most 
costly ehmige worked, as regards one of the chief evils com¬ 
plained oF.i|^'the old system, merelyrin a circle ? We will main¬ 
tain that, iii nine oases out of ten, tfie joint magistrate knows the 
character, and conduct of the police, and the ‘ criminal history 
of the district far better than tne magistrate; tliat he, therefore, 
is far more capable than his superior of annually reporting on 
the police for the benefit of Government; and in short, that 
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he ifl generrtlly in a much bettf^r position for doing the magis- 
irate'^s .Wprk tliap ,^ho .inagistvsiile liinn^elf: Is not Mtis just what 
was reproliended i>ef(»?e>-«rsaving oniy tliat there is an addition 
much more reprehetisible sitt)^ There , is not only the former 
objection that it ia irrational, and wron^ to prefer the jnuior 
andle^ experieniiied of two officers for thisposition, bat there is 
thrown hi the altstmlity^ that^ while-the joint magistrate 
not use the knowlefige he has practically ac(j[airedj the magistrate 
mnnolf heeanse he has not got it. 

The magistrate i® siiipposed to be the chief exeontive 
office^ of the district^ and he is aetiially responsible to 
Government for the peace thereof. Hoif can it he expected 
that he can justify this responsibility when* he is entirely 
removed i'roilr all internal rnanagetnent of tlie police; from 
the means of oscer^ining the characters and ca[)acities of the 
officers of Uie force; and frofn making use of auy such 
knowledge,, (supposing him. to have contrived to acquire it,) by 
debarring him from distribpting them about his district, in 
accordance with the special (pialifioations of each? Lie cannot 
do it. The work will have to be done at second hand tJirougli 
tlie district supariutendent. To demand so much from a magis- 
tra^., and then to take away the police from him, is like giving a 
man an empty gun and then requiring him to kill game. As long 
as no game is seen, appearances may be kept up '.-—and so, in 
fair weather, the present system may woi*|^ without any actual 
bre«ik down, hub the time when our objeetions will be appreciated 
is when some sudden emergency shall have arisen. At such a time, 
when it is most to be desired that matters eliouid work smoothly, 
we can, obviously, no longer expect or obtain that promp¬ 
titude, certainty, and 'aplomb/ which have been so frequently 
displayed by the magistrate in old days, when knowledge, penver, 
and responsibility were all centred in one man. Under the 
presontr system every emergency will have to, be m.et by at least 
two men, each so weakened and retrained as to be incapable 
offKiting independently of the other. These men, differing as 
they well may, in temper, tact, capacity, and energ}-, may take 
very different vi^sof the coarse proper to be adopted, and may, 
from such a isKtUse, become, at best, but luke-warm anpporters 
of each othe#; may even be driven to an open rupture. The 
worstof it is that the'very nature of their duties, being anta¬ 
gonist^, ssripusly increases the probability of this last. The 
poliqc^an zealously strives to convict the’ accused; he has 
sti'ildn^ every nerve to get ccTovicting evidence;, he believes 
theaecnsed to be guilty; and be knows that an acquittal is 
So^d to the difsadvantage of the police. The magistrate on 
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the other band jealously*searches and sifts the ehirii^efnde Of the 
policeman prosecutor. He titkes gi^t cs^et<^ ohtaii^ all 
ing evidence possiblei’and to give it alllts j^hst ili'eight/and'tie 
gives the accused every fair oppoHumty of escapd/^ Both are 
right; their antagOniem in this department is naturai^ = even 
advauikgeOus, but, most unfoztuuately,' the feeling ii^tOo often 
•carried eVeU into such'''portions their eofnmou' duties as re¬ 
quire that the utmost coUeOrd should prevail betweeit thoUi. Wfe 
cannot help sayiug that we think that thefault of this lies 
generally with .the police, l^heu ^- magistrate' acquits, 'the 
district super iUfeendent'is too often foolish enough to ttphdld'his 
naturally partial vidlv,' against that of an impartial 'mUtt who 
has three times'le^ meahs,of forming a' cornet mdgment; 'and 
the acquittal is attributed to the magistrate's i^oranee,'orin- 
competency, or more frequently still, to hia jeatimsf of the police, 
Assnredl}'^, antagonism in the * judicial courts’is Only likely to 
rupture that alliance which is so essential between; the pblice 
and magistracy in the executive. • 

The late cyclone is the only thing in the shape of an emer¬ 
gency that has arisen since the introduotidn of the new system. 
The magistrates of those districts'which were ravaged by the 
storm, were called upon unexpectedly, and at the sboi’test Uotice, 
to ascertain what part of their districts had suffered- most, 
what supplies of food and materials were most needed and where 
fo rc-open roads; «to re-ferry the rivers; and to provide for 
the immediate removal of drowned men and cattle. All this 
was work of which ’every bourns delay involved human life; 
and, in addition, there was the future to be looked to. ' Those 
riotous and lawless acts, to which a distressed popula<^ is so 
prone, had to be provided against beforehand; and the (in 
India always) long and diffidult task had to be perfornoied, of 
collecting for the nse of the Government all the-statistics 
and occurrences of the calamity. The work was well done; 
but we put it to any one to say how much sooner at least, if 
not how much-better, it would have been done, if the chief 
executive officer had been armed with the only •real executive 
weapon,-the police. Ibis obvious that the magistrate, in whose 
hands the work was placed, would have found it much more 
easy to dispose of that work satisfactorily if he could have 
brought a, self-contained executive maclnnery to hear on it, in¬ 
stead of* having to drag about'a district superintendent with 
him, in order' that each of them-'plight be enabled to supply 
the ofcberis weak points ^ and dehciencies of knowledge. This 
emergency was but partial; the work to be done was not the 
preventing a mischief, but the repairing one: hut should the 
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day erer .come, when mofussil ofUcers ore called upon at as 
short a notiOe, jx> averta threathed and general disakter/then we 
believe that,.|jie Q^vern^ht w,ill feel the loss of that undivided 
aj^thority .which'* for W a "century has been so 'useful in 
the haud^ of, t]he. m^jsfrate, but which noW h^ been divided 
and .losh^*'* It!^..lttust’ be reiueihbered too^ that as yet we have 
the ad.yah|ftge of "possessjlng magistrates who, hhving long' 
had, the sole conduct of the police, are well acquainted with its 
duti^, and experienced in the work; and, though the same cannot 
be, „^^t' said of the district superintendents, still, as the res> 
pon^le Head is cofnpetent to accomplish the work, things are 
not very likely to come to a break-down. But how will it be 
when this st^e of things is exactly reversed f How will' it 
be some few years bence, when new magistrates who know not 
pc^ice,work, and hayc never had any experience in police, are 
placed ih a responbihle, if nominal, superiority over district 
superin^nd^ts of ample practical experience. If any such 
absurd piiucipal of supordin&tion should then be really main- 
tmped, it is most certain that a crash must sooner or later come. 
The only means of avoiding- the crash would be to let the dis¬ 
trict superintendent do the work for which the magistrate, as 
execiitiv^e oMcer, is responsible. If such a state of things comes 
about, - and we do not see how it is to be avoided, it will be a 
practical admission of what we believe to be a true principle, viz. 
t^at thepoUce pannot be separated from theiexeoutive, or rather 
from the rest of the executive. Once let such a practical ad¬ 
mission be made, and it will be inipossible not to recognize and 
act formally upon the principle. It will become imperatively 
necessary for Government to decide whether the undivided 
executive, and police shall be entrusted solely to the magistrate 
or the district superintendent. That the choice would be in 
favour ,pf the magistrate, we think it impossible to doubt. By 
that time there will be a pretty matter of lost time to be placed 
to the account of the new experiment. We shall have begun 
by putting put ^^olice employ magistrates acquainted with 
and' practised iit| :police work: their places will be supplied by 
unpractised me»V wno will have to learn the very rudiments of 
their duties. Then, when the new men have at last'become old 
and oxpori^ced'liand$, and the magistrates have loiitt all police 
knowledge, the .process of soling old lamps for new will be 
again gone ibrough, ^d tlie country will have to ^ait for a 
good , police, rtijit the magistrates have re-learnt their work. 
After all it seems tHat it wodld Have bc^n best to put the police 
and executive at once into the experienced inagistrate's hands as 
Mr. Grant advised, ratlier than run the risk (we believe it to 
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be the cei’tftiuty) of hating to do so at last, after a prolonged 
interval of policemen/in statu pupulari,’ vrhose will 

have been procured at a vast expense of time &n^ inbrteyi^ 

It sounds an absolutely unaccountable, thip^ i ihf^ A Govern* 
ment, which h^ at its command a number of servants bound 
and paid to do their work, and who were ^.poSessed pf^'great 
4£now>edge.,and experience in .police, ,should (lave delibdrateljr 
declined to avail. ihemselyes of such a body, and have actually 
gone out of their way to engage at, an enormon^ e:roen^ (at a 
time, too, of great .financial difficulty,) , a number of unprofes¬ 
sional men, without any knowledge or experience of the subject 
whatever, to conduct a department of eucb paramount import¬ 
ance as the police, and that tdb^a time wiien the public, aha the 
Government itself,* were c^ug out that only min'of the heat 
experience should be employed on the business. It is'as if a 
railway company were to neglect to employ the^^gine-diivem 
already in their pay, and to supply their places by hiring untaught 
men who would be compelled to learn their work, while actually 
driving their trains. It would * be a marvellous providence if 
no crash ensued. Politically and financially the mistake'Go¬ 
vernment made is obvious; and why was it made? - Simply 
and solely, as far as can be ascertained, because the magistrates, 
in whose sphere the work naturally lay, unhappify Had their 
time already fully taken up in their revenue duties, o^Hirg to 
that most deplorable doubling up of the two offices, of which 
we have already said so much. The result is not biily that 
full justice cannot be done to the new system of police ;^tbat 
it is even now an open question whether it is jGetter than the 
old systembut, that at first matters actually fell l^hind 
what they had been even in former days. Nor can we possibly 
achieve the fiiU benefits which would naturally attach to^tlie 
system, till such time as the new employes shall ^ hav'e acquired 
tliat skill and ^pei^enoe, (a long business,) which was obtain¬ 
able at once and witliout any delay at all from the magistrates. 
Had the magistrates existed separately from the eollectois, the 
very same system which is nOw iit^force epnld h^ve been canfied 
out, with all the advantages'which We have at present, and some 
other vast ones in addition. there would have been no 

breach of the ‘ golden rule* and 'true principle* tl»ot thief-catehens 
should never hfi thief-triers, we should have had 

the use at" once of skilled workmen; and lAirdh, the cost of 
introducing ihe system, .would Have been literally not . worth 
mentioning. Nothing wphld have been necessaiy h^,to take 
away from the magistrate the judicial powers he exerci^s. 

We cannot avoid thinking that the new system Iras acted as 
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a serious political error in takings away the power of tlie police 
from ^Uat Hr. .HalUday calls the actually and traditionally 
iii%enl^al civil service. If the Government had purposely in- 
teuided to degrade^ their, chief tools/the civil servants> and to 
sink the coUt^gtor-magistrate in the eyes of those subject to 
hlaQi they eoull have chosen no better way than that of giving the 
police away from them^^thers. ‘ We assert it, as a fact far too 
generally known and . admitted to need a word of argument, 
that in' the mbfussil he who has the police power is in the eyes 
of the natives the* greatest man in the district, and assuredly is 
the man, who has most influence over them, and in whom they 
h&ve the most interest. How often has it hfeen remarked that one 
may go ovelf the mofussil, and flnd no native-able to tell the 
name of the ^mmissioner, the judge* or the ^collector; while of 
the police "magiin^rate they all not only know his name, hut his 
ch'arfmter also, and know it accurately. If the Government 
retain the wish, (and there is every reason why they should 
do so,) to maintain that respect which the natives have always 
felt for that body of men from amongst whom their rulers mast 
betaken of necessity j if they wish that the influence of the 
collector-magistrate should be supreme and searching, (and this 
is their argument and excuse for the union,) then they have 
defeated their object, and struck at the root of that influence, 
by taking aWay the very source and spring of it. In a country 
like India, where police arrangements as s^ peculiar and difll- 
ciilb to be understood, and where so much has yet to be done in 
the matter by the legislature, it seems a most grievous thing to 
have decided that no civil servant, ’ that is, that no one from 
whom the ruliUg and legislative powers are to bo selected, shall 
ever have anytmng to do with the management of the police. 
We have not as yet, by any manner of means, heard the last of 
police difficulties and police reform. We are as yet along way off 
from bavin^ cured those long-complaiued-of evils, oppression, 
corruption, incapacity, and ignorance; and it is proper, nay 
essential, that those who will, in the future, have to combat 
these evils, should have a practical acquaintance with them 
and with theiv effects. The only thing in the bid magistracy 
which it roquw^ long prfictical experience to acquire, (so much 
so that it ob-all hands agreed, that the senior man should 
invariably bold the Office,) was the care and conduct of the 
police. ^ This being the case, it seems monstrous that, here¬ 
after, when a man first assumes charge of a district as its head, 
he will never, up to that moment, have had a day's practical 
experience in police work. If the matter is Of any importance at 
all to the country, (and it is perhaps of more importance than 
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any oilier single subjeot,) this loss of all practical knowledge to 
the service < should be remedied at onoe. !t^or dpes the evil stop 
here. "Vfe do mot hesitate ^<say that the loss, will be feli lyad 
seen in every judicial court in Bengal wlietbier h^egistrate's or 
judge^Si Evidence.-in . this country is of so :^^tis&ctoi 7 ; a 
nature, - while the. inflaence Car good or badjf.efercised, by tbo 
■police in every case they investigate, is so vast, that it.is^^sin^y 
essential that those, who haye to decide judicially in cases c 0 m> 
ing through the police, should - have a practical knowledge of 
the way in which the police, perform their work, in order that 
they may put a just value on the evidehce so obtained, and 
appreciate the uaturt of the police action in any particular case. 
This practical knowledge can, however, only be acquired, by a 
long practical cxjferienoe Vhich is now denied •them. It has 
often been«, cast as a reproach upon the civil service,- that 
an Indian judge is raised to the bench, without having had 
any previous training or experience in the duties of a judge. 
Tlie lact is otlienvise. The whole career of the Indian civil 
servant is one long and continued training for judicial offices. 
As has been well observed by Mr. J. P. Grant, from the day 
on wliieh he first takes up his duties, to the day on - which 
retires on his annuity, he is employed in duties of a judicial 
nature, (whatever jfche office itself may be,) rising, of course, 
in degree as he .gels on; but the.most valuable iraining 
■gi'ound of all, and the one which was the most essential prepa¬ 
ration for the office, was the now debarred one of thhpoHoe. 
When the class of*judges and magistrates who have ’ex¬ 
perience in the police have died out j when a new set shall have 
succeeded to the bench without any knowledge of the compli- 
cated and difficult working of the police ; without that long 
experience which alcmo has taught the present race what value 
to lay on the police work in each particular case, we quite dread 
to think what the result will be. On one side there will be a 
prosecuting policeman, whose reputation as an officer depends 
on obtaining convictions, and who with a perverted * esprit de 
‘ corps' (as natural, and to be expected ns it is^io be regretted) 
will not believe that his 'subordinates have worked falsely or 
unjustly; and on the other .hand ^11 be a judge without ex¬ 
perience to tell him how common among the police falsehood 
and injustice are; and without any o.f*that special knowledge 
which will enable him to scent out their traces in the case be¬ 
fore him. Between a xealous diskiet superintendent and an 
uninformed judge, the 'power*of the mofussil policeman for-, evil. 
will , be increas^ ten-fold, aiid in the sanm ratio also will be 
increased the insecurity of the mofussil public. 
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Noiir let US for a moment turn our &ttet)lioa to,the financial 
view of, the ^^aestio,n. *, There seem to us to be some very heavy 
iteuis or expenditure in the ney^ ^police which are^utterly un- 
neee^ary, a,pd a,me]ra..waete money. The chief appointment 
of all, that c^.the anspector-^eneral, seems to us to be one of 
these. ..This is fairly, ainapporntment ip considering i;^hieh we 
ipay bring, fpimieir e?;p6rience to bear, The experiment Jias been- 
already, tri^'under ciraumstancos far more favourable than now. 
In IbrmeT , days the ofiSoe of superintendent of police was held 
by eim of the aptest and most energetic officers of the whole ser- 
vicei In order to make the performance of his work even approxi¬ 
mately possible, the labours of this officer weie strictly confined to 
the regulation provinces solely, and even then it was found neces¬ 
sary farther to^^ontraet this area by taking awa^ the two. divisions 
of Onttack and ChlttagO;ng. Even then it was discovered that he 
had more . work on his hands than he could get through, that 
while, his control over the magistrates was little more no¬ 
minal, he was unable even to^ get near to a great portion of his 
work, he could never visit any district more than, once a year, 
and many not above once in three.. Such having been the case 
then, what hope, What possibility is there that the present 
inspector-geperal can achieve his work ? 

If ,it was impossible to carry the inspection 4 )ver a portion of the 
regulation provinces only, what is the use of requiring it for the 
whole lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, including not only Cut-* 
tack, Chittagong, and Parjeeling, but Chot4 Nagpore, Assam, 
Caefiar, and Arracan also? The work extends over 1,000 miles irt 
one direction, BOO in another, 600 in a third, and communica¬ 
tion over a greater portion of tliis gigantic area is difficult. The 
bare area alone ought to have determined against the appoint¬ 
ment, oven if we had-not bad experience to tell us that no officer, 
however energetic, could undertake an area less than half its 
extent, • and lying infinitely more compactly and aocessihly. 
It is merely a matter of course that many districts have never 
yet been visited by an inspector-general. 

. The next appointments which strike us as indefensible are also 
those next iu j^ree, viz. the appointments of deputy inspector- 
general. Wjhj^iese were made, why their dutaes were not 
given over ji? the commissionerB of divisions, we dojnot un- 
derstand« We can conceive no real advantage to be gained 
by assigning their work away to a separate body of men .; on 
the contrary, we think that it has. some of toe'same dtsadvan.- 
tages (especially that of dividing the criminal executive against 
itself,) which iWbtend the separation of the executive officer from 
theMistvict policeman; greatly enhanced, of course by the 
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superior importance of tHe position to \yhich the separation has 
been extended. It has very much disarrangedj and to some 
extend nnUihed, the diN^isiOnal system, with which itis inooh- 
sistent. Under that system tbe^ country‘ was divid:ed into 
some eight (we' spes^ only of the regulation provinces) 
large but manageable tracts, oyer each of which an officer of 
high rank and large elxperience was placed^ns local administrator 
of the Government in the executive departoenti Previously to 
the new system these officers were also auperiotendents of the 
police in their divisions; and, that the object of their appoint¬ 
ment can be attained when so much of what ought to be in 
their hands is placdft elsewhere, is what we do not believe 
possible. The police is assuredly the most important branch'of the 
executive officer of a division; it is aasnredly not tfe easiest, and 
it seems therefore to us to be not only a proper thing but an abso¬ 
lutely essential thing, that that* officer should hold, immediately 
and entirely, a close general superintendence of the police, arid 
that it.is most detrimental, and jftdverse to the obje<^t of the 
office of commissioner, to allow any ono to come between him 
and the police, and to divert any of his duties into a separate 
channel. 

These two higher grades, those of inspector-general and deputy 
inspector-general, aro not essential, not requisite for the police even 
in the system as it now stands. 'l%.e first one is a simply impossible 
office. They are both qt variance with that important system of ad- 
imnistering the Government through divisions; and they both 
tend to divert the superintendence of police from the chatidel 
which is not only the most fit and natural, but the cheapest also. 
Were these two grades to be abolished to-mdrrow, and the superin¬ 
tendence to revert to the commissioners, there would be no breach 
whatever in the present system of police; it would go on 
.exactly as it did before, neither better nor worse. This alone 
would justify us in calltng their existence an unwarrantable and 
unjustifiable expenditure of Bupees 92,400 per annum, but, in 
addition to this saving, we should have the advantages of oompa- 
tability with the rest of the scheme of administration, 
combined' with a very much’more experienced superintendence 
of the police* 

On' the subject Of the district superintendents we have 
already spolj:en at length. We have admitted that, if the offices 
of magistrate and collector must be for ever united, then the 
system of .aeparate*polic6 superintendents in each district is, bad 
as it IS/the best perhaps that can be done. There seems hovv- 
ever to be no such aa we have supposed, and the 

financial argument seems to us to join strongly with the others 
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we have used to elrow that there' is in fact a ' must mb.* 
Had magistrates existed separately from odlledtors; had every 
magistrate been deprived of his judicial powers;^and, in addition 
to those executive duties that he now has, been made his own 
district superintendent i had evm?y commissioner been' given 
those powers exerci^d by the deputy inspector-general (which 
powers in a gt^at measure he had before) i; and finally^bad there 
never been such an appointment at all as inspector-general,' 
an appointment which had been tried and declared a failure 
in the person of the edd commissioner^ of police ; there would have 
been an annual saving in the Oovernmeut of Bengal of three 
lakhs and three quarters every year. Th% whole of this large 
sum would have been- available to wipe away one of the 
greatest curset and stains of the (xovemment of Bengal j it 
would have sufficed to have supplied Bengal with ■ a very 
large number of new officers to be femploy ed as deputy magistrates, 
who might liave been studded about the country at sub-divi¬ 
sions, anj. by this means have materially weakened if not 
entirely removed those evils arising from vast jurisdictions of 
which we now jpropose to speak. 

Any notice of the criminal administrative system would be 
most imperfect which did not notice this very important point. 
We are however at this time more than ever anxious to speak 
fully upon it, because we have noticed that there are reports 
to the effeot that the system of sub-divisions (the only eurfe 
for the evil) is growing into disfavour witn very high autliorr 
ities, and instead of being further developed, is in danger M’ 
being in a great measure abandoned; and also because the 
gentleman no# at the head of the Bengal police has strongly 
recompaended a large reduction in the body of assistant 
district superintendents, which is only another name for abol¬ 
ishing suWdivisions for all police purposes. We address our-, 
selves witffi great earnestness to this portion of our subject. 
The mainspring of the machine of dlminal justice consists, 
as we have before said, in the method employed for the preven¬ 
tion. and detection of crime. The vastness of dux junsdie- 
tions seems to us to cause a weakness in this mainspring, 
which, tbou^ it does not quite arrest the machine, very 
sensibly diB^Sishes its action and power.- We cannot im¬ 
agine thatMtity one, how-a-days, seriously contends for this 
as an at all events in its present form. No doubt 

it was at* one time a necessity, but there is also no doubt that 
it wiut .at that time much less of an evik^ than it is nbw. 
After the country had suffered under the combined weakness, 
cruelty, corruption, and * insouctancel of the native Governments, 
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when tile natives knew of jnstiee only as'a ■Cruel/weapon 
in the H^nds of the'strong ; we'stepped-foCwai^'^to <io‘ all the 
good in oUr po.Wer. • What'incn weJ^d, .we acgittered (thinly 
deed but necessity so) over the country, .These-xhen were 
supported by?, a sheong' Government. ,/Ihey brought honesty 
and purity inliS| them courts Them^cajps was opW to sdl com- 
*plaintsi;,tlielr hand strove r^vess all injury, and to prevent 
all evil doers. They were forced to accept the evil’of large 
jurisdictions,' because they- found them already in existence. 
We were strangersj iaewfy ruling in a strange land, and it 
would not have been- wise, even had it , been practically possi- 
hie, to have brouglA in for our new subjects that system 
of criminal rule which had grown up in our country, neither 
were those suhje^s in a*fit condition for au)^ technical and 
complicated form of government. , 

They had been long strangers to justice and right rule; 
with them the strong baud had been ' its. own law > cunning 
and deceit had best retained p^roperty, fraud and |orce best 
acquired wealth and position. Among such a people any im¬ 
mediate adoption of a completely new system was as im¬ 
possible an undesirable. Change to be useful required to he 
gradual. The new rulers and the new subjects had each to 
learn to understand the other. The subjects had ta learn 
that there was^as well the will as the power to. govern- righte- 
busly; and the rulers had slowly to build up a ' system at ■ once 
adapted to a people so differently constituted from tbeniselves, 
and effectually to protect their properties and persons. 4*ili 
then it was but to be saiished with a rough though broad justice, 
which was not only best adapted to.the requitem^ts of an almost 
barbarous people, just emerged from a.state of anarchy, but which 
could be safely administered by few to many. .■ It was necessary 
to deal with and establish the broad points of jtistice first, in 
order that so the ground might he laid for the narroweif.. This 
system has been consistently observed. . AfW painfuiand long- 
sought experience we arrive at a regular , system' and code of 
laws adap^d to the feelings, and previously existing ins^tntions 
of the natives of j^engaL$. hut;as otm territories increased, we 
did not at once apply this system in our new and less advanced 
dominions, but carrying there with ns only tlie broad prinoiples 
of justice,, we, left them as * non-reghlatioh proviuces,'- till 
such time as we should carefully and gradually erect a aom^pfete 
system, applicable to, them.. • ^ - • • ,, ' 

How then these ^vaat j.urisdiatiohs arose, it is easy to under¬ 
stand ;«whet ;we find rditfieult to understand is the reason why 
they have remained so long, when all necessity for them, all 

‘2 I 
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advantages which may ever have attached to them are gone. 
We believe that the is naeerely this; that while the old 
Mahomedan etraetnre of Government was being pulled down 
piece-meab and being simultaneously retired with Western 
materials^ it was absolute^ neoeasary^ in orde^ to preserve 
strength in this shifting bouy> to retain as props ^some strong, 
leading, featotes of the ordinal ediiloe. We found the country * 
marked out inbo UigS |arisdictions, and we found that therein 
the revenue wcls collech^dj and justice administered^ by one and 
the same officer. Our ignorance of any Indian Government 
previous to our own, the eaution with which we had to grope our 
way in ths dark, the smallness of our numl^rs, and the length 
of time required to thoroughly engraft more urgent reforms 
on to the old syftem, necessitated the retention of these principles 
for a very long time. Many of our newly imported reforms 
hod to be framed to meet them. With them, (let us say in spite 
of them) we had achieved large undoubted successes, and by 
long use we had become habityated to them. Tliis was amply 
suffieient to ensure them many and powerful supporters. Nothing 
else had ever been tried, and so, with that oriental conservatism, 
(from which but a small minority of the West is wholly free) every 
effort has been made to pievent any thing cLe from being tried. 
To make use of an argument of Mr. Grant’s, it is on all hands 
admitted that these principles are entirely oriental, and not 
consonant with ordinary English ideas; it is admitted that the 
English are becoming every day more and more a numerous and 
important class in Bengal; and we know that to all our couits, to 
our civil law, our crimmal law, and our police, we have imparted 
an English character ;-«-and yet we still cling to these incon¬ 
gruous Mahomedan principles. Day by day tliey grow more 
and more incongruous; yet there they still are hanging about 
us, not indeed like the 'purpureus pannus’ of Horace, bub 
like rags patehed on a royal rCbe I The system of uniting 
magistcnal^and police functions received a rude shake at the 
time of the Madras ^rture report. It was nearly shaken to 
dea %; and, mdeoj^bJias preseiwed bnt a mitigated form of existence 
ever stuee. l y^ been extiaguisbed and revived, and again 
extingaifhed^Sd agsin revived, over and over a^in, but tbe 
large jurisd||iipws we have never been without. such crash 
has as yet^^mlen thah principle; we drn^ believe, however, 
that ttnles^''a remedy is soon applied, it will not be Ions before 
there m a eompanipn report to that on the Madras Torture 
cases. • * . . . . 

There is no longer the excuse of necessity for large jurisdicUons, 
nor does the palliation now exist that criminal justice is not 
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minute. We no longer deal in broad points only. have 
provided for the summoning of wiines^s and the recording of 
written kd^ent when a hungry beggar liteals a handml of 
vegetables. Only the ether day a* judicial investigation was 
m^e into a charge brought by a beare^ against his master for 
calling him pig. We live amoog^ perhape, the most litigious people 
'on Ihe globe, and any oase they may choose to lay must be en¬ 
quired into. In" addition to a host of petty charjgeS| thus 
brought forward, the courts are crowded with others o^ nature, 
more or less, really serious. Why does Government, then, still 
oppose so great an obstacle in the way of jmttice, as a walk, in 
some instances of onlf hundred aiid twenty miles (there and back,) 
with all its atinqyance ^d exp<*nse? What ^ ^e use of 
lelUng a man who has had his pocket picked of eight annas, 
that he may get redress by walking forty miles to a 
magistrate, and spending some rupees on the journey ? Of 
course he will prefer to hold his peade on the matter, 
and will leave the thief unmolested to prey on society* Unfor¬ 
tunately it is not merely in cases of petty thieving that he will 
so act. 

What argument can be urged in favour of these large jiiris- 
diotions we cannot conceive. Those against the system are so 
obvious, so like truisms, that we are almost ashamed to employ 
them. Our excuse lies in the fact that they are as much dls- 
I'egarded as though Jbhey were not obvious. One of the roost 
insuperable objections b, that, owing to this, the magistrate* is 
unable to obtain any ddectual grasp of his district. The whole 
theory and intention of the office seems to be that the magis¬ 
trate should dll a place not very much unlike that of a patii- 
arohal ruler; indeed this has been urged as an argument for 
making him, at the same time, collector of revenue, that he 
may so become ihore intimatelly connected with his people and 
their affairs. To fulfil the theory of his position, it is essential that 
he should, in his private as well as in bis public capacity, tho¬ 
roughly know the people, and be thoroughly kilown by them: 
it is by this means only tha^ he can obtain the personal itlfln- 
enoe with the zemindars, necessary to the enlisting of their enor¬ 
mous power on his side. Of this power it may be strictly said, 
that where it is not with us it is against us, and where it is 
against us, .it is, to all intents and purposes, irresistible. It is 
essential that the magistrate's intercourse with the zemindars 
should be free and frequent. He should also understand ,all 
local habits and prmudices, and know the general circumstances 
of, at least, all the larger villages in his jurisdiction. He 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the geography of his 
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district, and be able to reaoK any part of it within a few hours. 
He should he able to converse freely with all classes of the 
people, who ought to haye the Fullest and easiest access to him. 
Now, nnfortanately, unayeldable dtcumStaifees powerfulljr op¬ 
pose the attaiutnent of tjiese ol^eets. Englishmen fn India are 
notoriously M«aC^tiainted with the interior life of the natives, 
Difference of lahgulige, and a total dissimilarity in modes 
of life, aufd in characTOi^'would always make intercourse and 
mutual understanding difficult, while the strong, religious, and 
other prejudioes of tne natives, increase this difficulty ten-fold. 
Travelling being difficult to even the natives, (and, of course, 
vastly more so to the European,) destroyf all chance of easy 
access and ^he exigencies of t’ e, service ^lead to constant 
changes of the district officers, each of whom has to renew the 
process of acquiring influence with the zemindars, and of learn¬ 
ing the local features of the land! Is it not unaccountable that 
tlie Government should add to these natural difficulties, and 
artificially render them insuperable? 

A magistrate is placed in the responsible charge of a distiict 
from two thousand to upwards of five thousand square miles in ex¬ 
tent. In that same area he is also required to perform all the duties 
of a collector of the revenue, an office which, after a practical tebt ot 
many years* duration, has been found to give full occupation 
when it is held alone. Owing chiefly to this additional office, 
the magistrate is compelled to pass at least,three-fourths of hi4 
timo at the sadder station. We will allow that so much as 
one-third of the distiict is immediately under sub-divisional 
ofiicers, but the proportion is loo large. We will allow that 
the sub-divisional officers are fully empowered magistrates, which 
is fat from being the fact, and that they relieve the magistrate 
of all the judicial work of their divisions; still, the magistrate 
has to control and supervise the whole, and is left with the 
immediate charge of a good two-thirds, comprising in some 
instances many as three thousand .siiCiare miles. It seems ab¬ 
solutely monstrous that such a statement i«i possible to be made at 
the present day. No argument can show the thing in a stronger 
light than s^tement of the end and the means; a 

more glanol$9PSie figures shows the utter impossibility of ob¬ 
taining an etf^K^tual hold of so much by so little. The mightiest 
magistrate when diluted with tbree thousand square miles must 
become Weak indeed. In the most civilized countriesj—-where an 
actiVe, skilful, and reliable police waits on the law; where 
telegraphs, railways, good roadt, and easy communication all 
light powerfully against the criminal; where the people aid the 
law to the best of their ability ; where the criminal works with the 
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knowledge that every mdn’e'handle against him, and that evory 
one who knows a drenmetance againet him will eagerly disclose it, 
and will easily find full eredenoe;—m a country, we say, having 
all these adva^ages, what jfaarful resnlts would ^ 
supplied with magistrate^ on the Indian system t ^ink ot such 
a county as Hampshire or^Wiltehifc withpne magietratereslfwn- 
•sible for the whole country living at its chief town with not a 
magistrateio hefijondelsewheresaveintwo, orperhape, three other 
distant places 1 Such a notioji issimpliy grotesque and ridioidous 
til ere. 4nt in India weactuallyput itinto practice 1 In India where 
there is already every sort pf ohstaole to justice 1 We Uve in a 
country far removed indeed from full civilmation; where the 
police IS unskilful, not active, and* not trusted; where had roads 
and difficult jourfieys prd&ent every facility fiP the escape of 
offenders j where the general public is perfectly indifierent to 
tlie perpetration of any crime, even murder; where the crimi¬ 
nal knows that those against whom he has not personally ofiended 
will not be at the trouble to appear against him unless obliged, 
and those whom he has injured will, if they come forward at all, 
bo very likely to lie and exaggerate, and be disbelieved j where, 
too, he can cheaply buy practised witnesses to any defence he may 
choose to make. If the notion of such magisterial arrange¬ 
ments for England is ridicillous, surely the putting them in prac¬ 
tice for India is something very like madness. Surmy, with such a 
people, it is essential that the magistrate and police should he 
brought into the closest possible contact. 

We have said tbat4,he natives are apathetic on the subject* ot 
crime; we must admit that, under the present state of things, 
they have very large excuse for not bringing crime to notice. 
When a man has to walk fifty milcsf to a magistrate, to leave 
his home and fields whilst they require his attention, and to 
pay the expenses of his journey and of his law proceedings, it 
can be imagined that he mudt have endured no trifling, injury 
before he wiu bring it into coui’t; more especially as he has, 
in addition, to nnuntain bis witnesses while he hceps them, and 
generally, to give them some oompemiation for what they^lose 
by attending him. 

A man must be revengeful, or he of some substance, before 
he thinks it worth while to prosecute for small uyurics, which 
he is nevertheless fully entitled to have remedied; and it is sad 
to thiq^ fhat it is the poor, those who most need protection, 
who are thus chiefly hindered from obtaining justice. It is not 
only in email matters that this'evil is done. How often do 
magistrates hear incidentally of village policemen, and village 
headmen enjoining the concealment ot burglaries, of robberies. 
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of murder itself? How many serioub offences have been first 
beard of tbroi^h an aponymous petition^ because the writer 
daire nofi let his feltow.«?i)liiger8 ^now that he is bringing the 
matter to lig^it?, And the reason ;^r this ia not obi^re. If 
they give info^ination» they bring the poUce on their village, 
and Ihe poUceman with tnem just as he chooses^ The 
ha^m. is so Iki off that the i^oront peasantry cannot trust his 
power to pcoteot; the policeman is dose at hond^ fhe ryot well 
knows his power lor evil. also knows Ihe difficulty of proving a 

case against a man of such influence and moons. He therefore sub¬ 
mits to the policemaui and the policeman shows him the tender 
mercies of the wicked. During his invo^^igation the village 
supplies him with servants taken * from their own pursuits, feeds 
him hnd his fetinue, and pays thd expenses of his journey. 
He hectors and bullies; enters houses at will: can, if he is so 
minded- (and its a marvel if he is not,) extort money; and 
on his departure takes off with him so many labourers from the 
village, to be sent to the magistrate as witnesses. Is it won¬ 
derful that the villageis should desire to escape all this by hush¬ 
ing up a burglary which concerns only some insignificant unit 
of thee ommunity; or even by concealing a murder, when 
they have no reason to fear the murderer, and can do no good 
to the dead man ? When information is given, can we expect it 
to be otlierwise than that many, who have important knowledge, 
will withhold it, when the consequence of imparting it is, 
that they will be compelled to take that lohg, painful, walk, to 
suffer great loss, (they may sometimes be obliged to leave their 
fields unreaped (or a fortnight, at a time when this will cost 
them most of their crops,) and to undergo that judicial examina¬ 
tion before the magistrate, of which many of them have a very 
great and genuine, if undefined diead? Then having done all 
this once for the magistrate's court, they may have to do it all 
over again for the judge's. ^ 

This brings us to another evil of these extended jurisdictions. 
It is, in our opjnion, an insurmountable obstacle to the procur¬ 
ing^ of any realyr good and trustworthy police. We are con¬ 
strained to be]^e that, till this is very much altered indeed, all 
the carefiil ijtlp expensive changes we have as yet made in the 
police, and, lull that we may nereafter make, just represents so 
much and so much money thrown away« Wo do not 
say tne hew police la^ have been entirety pseless; 
on contrary,, they have, in two very, important points, 
remedied two serious evils that previously existed. They 
have, in a great, if not a complete^ measure, separated the 
functions of the police officer and the judicial magistmte. 
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and have given us a force so armed, and so disciplined, 
that no mere local rioter can stand before it* ^0 ino&nsivc 
public can rely upon it as a body jEblly Capable of deaKog 
eifeotoally with armod^ rU|^s and popular outbrWks, while 
Buoh as lie under erirainal char^, are assured of hein^ 
tried by a court which has bad nothing to bias it against theim 
These, Itowever, are benefits which were easily obtainable with* 
out the expensive alterations which have given us the present 
system. In every other single point, the new arrangement seems 
to have left us where we were. That there is more energy, 
more technical skill and knowledge, more activity, or more 
general security^ is thry doubtfid* ^he statistics of criminal 
justice do not certainly show it. ^ere seems no reason to hope 
that, with the new police, there will be less bribei^, less extor¬ 
tion, less violence, or less of that' zabar-dost' demeanour and 
conduct, which made the very name of the old police to stink in 
the nostrils of the people. We do not see on what grounds any 
difference, in these respects, can «have been expected. There 
are the same thannahs at the same distance from authority; 
there is the same timid and ignorant popnlace, who, after 
liavc lived with ahjeot minds under the old police tyrants, 
have a still more servile dread of their more imposing successors. 
Whilst the victims are thus ready to fall an easier prey, the 
restraint on the police has not been sufiicienily increased by the 
change in its nature.. The higher grades of police officers are 
still underpaid, though their position is better than it was; 
but the ranx and file, ^fter being cat for their clothing, funds, 
Ifcc,) are not appreciably better off than they were formerly; and 
in addition, it is greatly to be regretted that it is recruited so 
largely from the able-bodied hadmaekia of the district. Indeed, 
it is a terrible state of things! We see a man placed in a position 
whence he has a great command over the liberties and character 
of those subjected to him: who is not adequately paid: but who 
can get what be wanes by discriminate oppression of the innocent, 
and screening of the guilty: at his feet is a cringing wretch 
who will, silently and uncomplainingly, dsHvef up bis sub- 
sUmoe to him; while the restraining authority is so mr off, as to 
be scarcely visible even to the eye of faith t . Here we have, 
indeed, a * temptation such that fiesh and Hood cannot with¬ 
stand it?* The policeman is only restrained by his victim's 
powei^ <ff endurance (a very long teller) in matters of extortion i 
and in unlimited m the matt^ of reoeiving bribes. In snob a 
state of things, what right has any Government to h^ that 
their potioe will be clean*handed and trustworthy? We know 
that in no part of the world is human nature strong enough to 
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withstand such temptation; and we l^now that^^ to oiientals, 
long custom has made an oppreesive and oormpi police so much 
a matter of, course, that both oppres$0;;’B and oppressed look on 
in as nothing but natural, and no tnoVe to be kmeuted or reme¬ 
died than old age or death, or any otlier defect of nature. Yet 
it is in India that the Government continues to employ a sys¬ 
tem which cannot but tend to fpster this iniquitous oppression* 
on the one hand, and this torpid submission on the other, la a 
country like India, no change can workreaj good, whiclv leaves 
the police in a position practically so unrestrained. There is 
but one remedial course: to give the police such pay as shall be 
realh/ sufficient to take the keen edge off temptation; and to 
bring tbe reu^dial and restrictive qutborily; into close contact 
with the policeman and those subject to him. We have more 
to say on this point further on, but must leave the subject for 
the present. ‘ 

Another fruitful source of evil, .arising from these large 
juriadictious, is that it has oalled into, or rather maintained in, 
existence, a host of unauthorized powers, and unauthorized 
courts, of the very worst possible description. No one, who 
is at all aware of the internal state of Bengal, will hesitate to 
affirm that every landed proprietor who oi)ens an office for the 
receipt of his rents, and lor the adjustment of the zomindaree 
accounts, also presides in that office as judge, not merely of a 
civil nature, but also in many criminal matteis concerning his 
tejaantry*. as a judge, too, who docs not *hcsitate to cause his 
decrees to be forcibly carried into execution, whenever they 
may not he concurred in. In order to appreciate tbe amount 
of gross wrong done in these illegal courts, the weakness and 
vast loss of influence which, from them, accrues to the British 
Government, and the small extent of real improvement 
introduced by that Government which the existence of these 
Courtt^ show, it is necessaiy that we should consider shortly the 
condition of the zemindars and rural population. 

Jlengal may he fairly described as being, from end to end, an 
agricultural country; and four-fifths of its population may be 
said to consist^ ^of agriculturists; of men, that is, who gain 
their daily ibfiijid by their manual labour in theur fields. This 
class, by tbe^ abeer weight of its numbers and by their occu¬ 
pation^ becomes the *most important body in the community, 
Hoijfwvcr weak and insignlfioant each individual member of 
that body maybe, it is, in the aggregate, of such importanoe, 
that 1(0 Governmeut can afford to disregard .its welfare. In fact, 
to stat^ ^ Government has neglected the happiness of so 
vast a) proportion of its subjects, would be to state that that, 
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Government is an egrcj^ious failure. Whatever is good or bad for 
such a majority is, heeessarily, good or bad for ther eat of the oom- 
munity; where it is depr^ed„ impoverished, or madj incapable 
of advance, it follows as night j^llows day, that the minority wiO, 
sooner or later, become depressed, impoverished, and incapable of 
advance. Unfortunately, most anfortunately for British rale, l^ia 
large agricultural population of Bengal presents difficulties of 
much the same nature, and seemingly as insoluble, as those which 
Ireland presents to. the English Government, li'he Bengal 
ryot is even poorer than the Irish peasant ; he is more ignorant, 
more snperstitious, ^ impervious to the riih^ of right and 
wrong; like him he is the holder of small farms at large rents 
and like him the viptim of ^n ascending scale o(a landlords; if 
he is less improvident, he is, nevertheless, generally more hope¬ 
lessly in debt; and if he is more industrious, he is, generally, 
far less capable of profiting by tiis industry. 

Such a society must breed criminals of all degrees, as natu¬ 
rally as heat causes corruption. • The ryot is an especially 
easy prey in the direction of his property, his little all being 
collected in a place which presents no more serious obstacle to 
the housebrea^r than a soft mud wall. The ryot's poverty is 
no protection to himself, but only to bis despoiler. The poor 
man has lost some six rupees'worth of grain and brass vessels, 
(about all he had to lose) and, if he does not know the robber, 
he will hardly be ten^pted to*increase his loss, by indulging in 
the expensive luxury of a policeman who may, or may not, 
find him out. If he doee know his man, he will very often 
rather put np with his loss than spend more money, and lose so 
many days of his manual labour (his. real wealth) in order to 
institute a prosecution, which may, or may not, be successful. 
Yet the poor man's loss is so great that he can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to sit altogether quiet^under it. If he can find any 
person near at hand, who is powerful enough to aid him] and 
who will interpose more quickly and at less expense than the 
regular courts, to that person he will assuredly a^ly. 

Such a person he finds in l]is zemindar. As* in countries* of 
the West there are still to be found many relics of the old days 
of Feudal Government, so in oriental lands we still continually 
find the 'disjecta membra'”of the passed-away Patriarchal 
Government. Through long centuries th*e ryot has been de¬ 
pendent on the zemindar for all that makes life bearable to him. 
He h§8 been through all those a^esi (if he is hot still) some¬ 
thing not very unlike a serf; and m return he looks to the zemin¬ 
dar for protection, and the redress of many a grievance. How¬ 
ever strong a Government may be, it is to be expected that the 
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zemindar will always stand forward nmong his tenants as an 
arbitrator in private quarrels, in village feuds, in questions of 
caste, and even in small matters of a civil natr^. Against this 
much we have no sort of objection. If he never went further 
than this, he might effect much good by the suppression of bad 
blood, and by putting a stop to useless litigation. But, in the 
days of weak Government and anarchy, which immediately* 
preceded ‘onr rule, he became more. In all matters requiring 
redress, the ryot bad no one to appeal to, save him who had 
been his arbitrator. The zemindar was now in a position to 
assume a far wider power. He united in himself at once, the 
functions of a policeman, a magistrate, anti a judge. He had 
full power to parry his ruthless decrees ruthlessly into execution. 
His tenantry was at his mercy, and the mercy he showed them 
was to keep tlie pillaging and fleecing of thorn in his own 
hands solely. He was personally interested in much that came 
before him for decision, and he was invariably corrupt. Those 
who were obnoxious to him oould never And justice, while those 
who were useful to him could get anything they sought for. 
But there is no reason to recount here the undisputed atrocities 
which then existed. What we wish to call attention to, is the 
disgraceful fact, that these unauthorized courts, undoubtedly 
much reduced in power, but, still very strong for evil, have been 
permitted a continuous existence down to the present day! The 
mischief and wrong that they stilhdeal out, can only be fairly 
characterized as appalling. The natives had come to look upon 
these quasi-courts as customary, and once so considered, it would 
never have been an easy thing to root them out: but what we 
have done has only tended to keep them up, and to confirm them 
ae sanctioned by custom. We have all along removed ourselves 
and our courts so far from the iqass of the people, and thereby 
offered our jjustice at so large ai^ expense of time and money, 
that We cannot compete with zemindaree justice. We thus 
absolutely drive a host of our poverty-stricken subjects to have 
recourse to it in small matters, while in more important conoUns 
wehave left ourselves unable to prevent the over-handed interfer¬ 
ence of the zismindar. Now a few considerations on the very 
condition of^the being of these illegal courts, will enable even 
one who is unacquainted with the -mofassil practically to esti¬ 
mate, to some exteift, the evil th^ do with impunity, and to 
notice how many of their worst futures in their worst times 
still attach to thc»n. 

* Painful experience has shown that even nduoated Eflii'lish 
gentlemen cannot be tmsted to deal uprightly as judges and 
magistrates, uidess they are so well paid as to be removed aboVe 
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all temptation. l.t lias Qeeu foand neoessary even then, in order 
to keep the officers of Qovernmetit not only from dishone^tty, 
but from even the suspicion of djshonesty, to prohibit them . 
from ^ holding limd in any di^iot in which they may evw 
exercise their powers, nnd from having any money dealjingfs 
with those under their rule. Now the zemindar not only 
•exercises his authority without any authorized pay, hut, 
(like the old * tuning justices' of Westminster) what remnnera* 
tionhedoesget, is extracUsd from the pockets of the suitors,*-** 
a process admiralty calculated to induce an active exercise 
of his powers. The only place, too, in which he exercises is that 
small portion of the ibuntry in which he is most interested both 
as a landholder, and a lender or borrower of money. It is against 
experience, against nature,*that such a man should be other than 
grossly corrupt and parltel t—especially when we know that 
he is very ignorant, utterly hreaponsible, guided by no rule 
but the rule of self,- and thoroughly arbitrary. He is without 
any trace of the education and .special training essential for 
the offices he assumes. Owing to the difficulty of access to the 
properly coustituted courts, to a not groundless dread of police 
interference, and to their own inane propensity for persisting 
in any custom, however obnoxious, that has been long 
traditional, the natives have come to acquiesce entirely in the 
zemindar's authority over them, and to submit so surprisingly 
to his extortion, vimenoe, and partiality, that one is almost 
led to believe it possible, that after all, in the course of time, 
eels may get used to lieing skinned. He has another more 
tangible, though perhaps not much more potent, grasp ou his 
self-assumed power. His tenantry are generally bound hand 
and foot to him by debt and have hai'dly ever known what* it is, 
to be out of debt. Into their aimless existence, the hope of rising 
in the world the hope of bettering their own or their children's 
social condition, never enters; ^we might say, has never been 
allowed to enter. To make an effort in such a diration is 
never attemptefl. Spiritless and degraded, their.best, chief hope 
in life, is to live and die on the lauds where their fathers ^ved 
and died before them. Their one strong passion, (in which 
they rival any nation on the globe) is their love for their 
paternal homea, their expulsion from which is, to them, the 
greatest conceivable misfortune. Theii* hope^ and their fear 
alike hang* ou the zemindar. It is at his option to eject large 
numbers of them at once, and those who have a claim to resist 
thrt course are but very little UbelyHo profit by asserting it. The 
zeminder is a litigious man. He has at hia%ngers* ends all 
that chicanery and trickery, of which natives make such skilful 
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use in oouria of juttee< His deep must, in the Gouise 
of long Usiguitouj exlumst tliee ryw# sbsllow resouroes. He can 
buy at onoatbe moBtskilful le^l and the most skilfi^ 

forgers and ^fdsa witneases* The ryot^ on theo^er hand, does mi, 
know muicdi of thenivil courts. Whanhe mdolgsiin law as ft 
liucnry 9 be pre&m to x^^reate bitnself hi cviiniiis} aourta. It 
is more ex^tng and leas exp^sife; whilst the pioeeedinfl^ ai^< 
sharp, decisive, and coxnpari^vely short. W.beB q» sees aheanti- 
fnl, but false, case got up ag:dnet be fears, (and who that 
knows what evidence in thWconntiy |s> wUl say he leave aajceasou«* 
ably?) to rely solely on the tvuth and jnsthse of hm eaos^. He 
must either give in or impoverish, if Unt rin% himself by purehas* 
iug the material necessary to the constructhm of another beeuti* 
fal but false c^e, in reply. If, after idl.be wids, he btoomes, for 
ever after, a mark for the anger and of the dreaded zemin¬ 
dar ; to whom he is gfuerall^ already in deht^and who can almost 
always make him so by driving the rent screw home into him. 

Under such circninsLanoes it is not to be wondered at that the 
tenant very largely acquiesces in the zemindar’s assumption of 
authority over him. On the one side he is urged to suhmismon 
by a very tangible fear, and be is impelled to it, on the other 
side, by respect for tradition and custom; which latter, if a 
less tangible impulse, is, in India, not much less powerful 
than the former. Thus the zeminc^ is sustained, at once, 
by inclination and by fear:—^the incUuation so strong, that 
the ryots not only scarcely ever inform agrfinst the zemindar, 
(and when they* do, it is bat a small proportion of cases that 
is sttcoessfn],) but actually do their best to S(U^een him when 
justice rune him horti, while the fear is of euch a nature as to 
become, obviously, a chief safe-guard of the system. For 
wrong doing, as such, the ryot does not care a straw. If it ui 
to exmte his indignation, it mu^ be directed against himself. 
When he see^ his neighbour wrongfully oppressed, he feels per¬ 
fectly indifferent and rarely dreams of mtertbring. He has 
no pubtie spittle and to stand well with Uie zemindar be will 
swear any ik that is required of him. The zemindar, too, is 
generally snlBkneaily politic to give some snpport to the ff^ric 
of liis poweii He knoi^s wiwin what limits bis viol^ce and 
extortion will be endured, and, (tboogh to be sure, his modera¬ 
tion is not much taii;e<h) beyond those Umite be does not care 
to go. In order that he may be allowed to he unjust whisre 
his interests require it, he endeavours to be just where they me 
not concerned $ so that in much that comes before him, he gives 
a shrewd, pro)i^> cheap, and popular decision, most delightful 
and satisfactory to his tenantry. t 
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Thu« protected fttid supported^ tbe ^minditr is a power of 
very grceat ma^tiide} far iiioi« ^ueatlal with the ipuBsea 
than the roag^isjxate hii&delf«« Dh^ tohief check hioa is % 
poltce^hieh is weit eepahle ofn^vuig hrihes^ and^Wbioh he ie 
well aHe to't^hel He hUovrs oothi&g to staud in the waj|^ ^ 
hieint^peftts. 'in spile of lawe*^ tb^ <^ntrary», he still adds 
•illegal eessee to l«ii rentj aud stllhhales Kit tenants by force helore 
him« > He fineSflie Imprisons^ he liberally itifiicts etripesi 
then coolly mato^his viciidts {Mty ipm to the eabordwte agfents 
of his persei^ohs. He n^pplies hie wants from the ryots 
free of 008 t.^He prohibits whole classes from following their 
trades, till they 1^^ paid him fora written licence to do so. He 
prohibits qiihstteur of caste to he adjudicated till the caste has 
paid him for lioti5isli]g tlleir chiefs to adjudii^te. ^ He be¬ 
comes an inquisitor on ^^ints of morals. He forcibly exacts 
fiues as panistHnents^fer breaches of the seventh commandment; 
he snhje^ women to the indignity of personal examination, and 
a^erwSrds, even if he acquits tuein, he extorts a fee for the 
trouble they have pat him to. He adopts a new reading 
of the tenth commandment, and prohibits men from bearing 
true evidence against their neighbour, when that neighbour 
makes it worth his while to do no. On the other hand, he very 
frequently enjoins the hearing of false evidence. There are 
not wanting many instances of darker crime: of victims 
deliberately ruined by forgery and peijiiry^j of victims murdered; 
of villages pluadetld by the zemindar’s gangs of* dacoits. 
So feeble is our powes over him, such hib 8euaa> of security, that 
he is by nO' means carefol eutirely to conceal his position. He 
openly and notoriously supports iu idleness a worthless band of 
ruffians, valnable only to him ott account of their musdes, their 
lattees, and their thorough unscrupulousness. With an appearaace 
of irony, which is probably not intended, he is very fond of 
prostituting to his own use the nomenolature of'the Government 
courts; a process whereby be attaches no small weight to hts 
proceedings In the popular mind. Not very ipng ago, as the 
writer was crossing a nver in the mofu^il, jie saw a hohse 
pictnresqiidy situated on its bank#, and enquired who lived 
theie—*No one just now/ replied the manjee of the boat 
(and then, with much najvetcy * Tliat is the * chota wod/ 
(guard house), and he added the * bore garod’ was about a 
tnile and a half inland. Farther examination elicited that these 
were tiie places in which the zemindar confined Uiose who were 
obnoxious to him, according to the degree of guilt he attached 
to them. The writer visit^ themn they were4>oth one-roomed 
tenements, empty and unguarded, but secured With a chain and 
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padlook. Two or ihre^ other peopte^’ oanually questioned» 
designated them 9 a the mai^ had dope. Butftrhen the writer 
Attempted to get judioml emeiaeei none wM' forthcoming from 
the manjee or pnjr ojae eket'^ eircamstance ilrbieh^peems 
to. strongly for oar argament, as to the aeharl^ which the 
zemindar's position affords him. On another ocoasqm a aemindar 
was aoona^ of wrongfully confining a 4d(ia^, who had* 
demanded payment fi>r goods enppiied. The Rant’s Wsther, 
(who appear^ as a sKtn^ in the otm^ explained how he had 
gotre to the zemi^ar wi^ p r^oastrance in this wise 

* Sir, my brotlier is in your haj%U** The magiatrato always gives 

* ki9 prisoners good food reguM^^ whereag you have given him 

* nought to eat all dayJ The witness went on* to Say that the 
zeiniiidw, seei^ingly mnohetmok' b^the excellence of this sag- 
gestion^ ordered his prisoner to be fed twice a day. This far¬ 
ther approximation ofhu positionwrith that of the magistrate was^ 
probably, just as gratifying to the ryots as to the zemindar. 

Instances of wrong dqing of zemindars, (or to speak 
more accurately of their managers,) do occasionally come into 
the magistrate's court even as it is. The writer will mention a few 
that have come within his personal experience within the last 
three months. A gomaslita, having heard that a girl was illicitly 
pregnant, caused her to he brought before him. He made her 
lather enter into an agreement to pay a large fine if this 
should prove to be the case. He then caused the poor creature 
to undergo a personal eimminatioa, and tl!at, too, in the pre¬ 
sence of several men who had come to him in the course of 
other bnsiness. Her innocence being thus established, the 
father's agreement was destroyed, but the unfortunate girl's 
character was blasted; she and her father were both ouioasted, 
and a round sum had to be paid before the ban was taken off. 
Another poor woman, simUarly charged and in the same way 
proved •innocent, was compelled ^ pay a fee to the zemindar's 
peon who had haled her to the cutcherry, and was excommuni¬ 
cated in addition. A written petiUon was put in, at the zemindar's 
cntclierry, accusing a certain kamar^ (blaol»mith) of a violent 
breach of caste. The zemindar, iffter assembling the para* 
manics of the caste, ^bade them to adjudicate the matter, till 
they had paid for^a licence fropi him to do so. The paramnies 
refesed to pay, and could not enquire into the matter without 
the seminuar's permission, 'bat' (said they) 'as the accusation 
'has been made, the man must be outcasted,*till it is settled 
' somehow.' and accordingly the man was outcasted till such time 
aa the dead lock should be solved. In another case a ywafe put 
in a paper, which the zemindar's agent admitted to be genuine, 
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and ^hieh^ran tlrna*—^ Ycu so and so, having been prohibited 
' from trading in mHk during the past year, because 3H>n would not 

* |»i<y for a license, are now, after hariiig paid for one, hardby 

* authorised tu pursue yottr trade,' and it waeatjj^ed by the aemin* 
dar's karpardaz. In a ease of theft, and another of tnurgUry^ the 
defendauts urged in court i4ii^ the evidence brought against wem* 
•<»>uld not be true,< as it bad not been brought forward when they 
were tried and acqintted by the zemindar, as the papers of his 
court would show, ^he trial and ac<}uittal from the zemindar were 
not denied by the other side; !]fhese are but a few cases, it is true: 
but multiply this experience of three months by that of ail the 
magibtiat^ in Bengi#, and to wbat an amount will it swell. Yet 
these small contributions of’experience serve only as the merest 
indications of the^readfal*ioass of evil which dourislies unres¬ 
trained and unknown in every district of Bengal. They in no way 
represent its amount. They ure bub temple grains from the 
full sack. They are but a few oases ^ioh the courage and 
circumstances of a lamentably ^aU number of people have 
enabled them to carry through. Their appearance serves to 
show that a growth of evil, rank and unohecked, flourishes all 
over the mofnssil, as freely as noxious weeds in the 

After all, what is it we have done toVtrards remedying the state 
of things we found ? Still we have the zemindars assumingr 
the functions of the police, the magistracy and the bench j stiU 
they have power to carry their ruthless decrees, ruthlessly into 
execution; we have* left the ryots still at their mercy; the 
zemindar is as corrupt as ever, and as much interested in what 
comes before him; he can still deny justice to the injured, 
and ward off punishment from the guilty. The most that we can 
say for ourselves is, that we have compelled him to be less openly 
violent, and even to be less generally violent; but if we have 
thus made the evil more tolerible, we have only thereby made 
it the more secure. It will not do to plead that the 4iighest 
degree of the evil is leslened. That auch an evil should exist at 
all is a burning and humiliating blot on our muph vaunted rnle 
while its still high degree and Cnormous extenkare an unspea^ble 
disgrace to us. Our rulerS and governors, here and in Eng- 
bmd, have lately taken to congratulate tfaemseives noisily, 
on Indian * progress,' *. shisiicity of resouroes,' ' growth 

* of commerce,' ' total reform of law/* &c., &c. This sort 
of thing is, to our minds, horrible. Whilst the vast majority of 
our subjects are sohopelc^y poor, abjeet, and wretched; while 
they are subject to the extortion, injustice, and violence of tlieir 
own zemindars on the one band, of our own police on 
the <^her, the real fact is that we are, as regards that larger 
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portion of our subjects, a mt^aUy Govern WhiUt 

we off^r the proi«Jrtfon» of our eourta on eneli t^rms" oHlyi that 
prosecutors aii4 witnesses strive to avoids tbem^ Wr are, in fact, 
an inefieetasliSofeniineQt, WhiUttbe igfTeatbody of aemin* 
dare, act as they' do in spite Of ns, we cannot bc called indnen« 
tial. When our polios^ bn^es beiuring a heavy burden in sins 
of oniissiott and commission^ <^not nut down open gan^ rob^ * 
ber^, we ought to^haog our beads# It is no time for seif4au'> 
datjion and oongratulation, when, in the mass of our subjects, no 
peri^tible ^^nrogress* is made at all f, when the ' growlh of 
' commerce’ lirings them no benefit; and while, in spite of 

* elastic resources/ they remain the pooreslf^the most hopelessly 
poor, of all the nations of the earth. As for the ' total reform 

* of law/ that may or rauy not be a Seneilt ;-^one does not <Mre 
for butter, unless one has bread. Sancho J^anza declined to 
make a code for Baratalbb since he saw no reason to snppo^^ 
that any one would obe^ it. We are not so bad as that. Our 
new and carefully compiled laws have been of very great lienelit 
and use. The good th^y done is, abstmctedly, very great; 
but what we fear is that, in the mofusstl, it is comparatively 
small for to make a ’ total reform of law’ a real beneBt, it 
should have been preceded by a large reform in the executive. 

We cannot refrain from here quoting, in support of our stric* 
lures, the words of the memorable police committee of 1^38. 

Atparagmph 18, they say;—* The next effect we have to refer 
^ to as exerting a very l»nefbl inffuence of the efBcieUoy of the 

* police and the comfort of the inhabitants is the great extent of 
' country over which the jurisdiction of each magistrate extends. 

' This not only pla*^ It out of his power, except very rarely, 

' to hold any personal communication with the people under his 
’ charge, at their own homes, or to become acquainted with the 

* remoter localities of his distriet,*bat it also prevents him from 
^exercising any effeciiual contract ov^ the conduct of his 
’ thannadars, (his only instruments •^for preserving peace and 
' good order,) who are in consequence notoriously corrupt, and 
' offien the oppressors of ail around. It is also in a great mea- 
^ sure idle source of that dislike so generally'^ entertained, to 
' have any 4ihlhg to do with police matters, inasmuch as the 

* intolwable inooovenienoe to which prosecutors, witnesses, and 
' defiK^nte at a distance, one exposed from the npeessi^ in 
' evefw case of attending the magistrate’s cutcherry, is owing 

* tn that cause.’ 

’!^ remedy for all this is obvious; it k sub-divisions. Sub¬ 
divisions not under a police or iudicial officer solely, but under 
both together, so that not only shall there be a police every 
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where near to .liirre$t>off 0 iider&^ Unt also judges 

cve^y at hand to tr^r r them*: mo^t eittireiy 

believed that %iiif|)rinoipla,: was oae.faHjf. 'ji^^issedi^ Attd ojw? 
which tlw Qp^emment woaH ac^t «p jbh^^ IhlJest* extent 

of the means aiita .eommm^f . ' We etil^ 
the. rmnmii^: tor^ that the-deplortthle 

> sad book ward.; ste^ abandoelng ^ even what'; we have vnlU 

neverl# 'takeii^ ' Nevertbelced mknow thi^ the present ins^d* 
l>er-^eneml hosj with apparently every ptobabtHty^ of obtaining 
acquiesoeacOf proposed., to de^oy at least. oaediali' if not , the 
greater portion o^ thetttUlty .df snb-divisions. He wishes to 
reduce the iinmbec assistaiit.district snpe'rhitenJeitts to such 
an extent as wHl |>racticidl^ abolish almost ail sub-divisions for 
police purposes. *He would keep only fifty a^istant snperiii- 
tendents for Bengal abd seeing tet in the regulation provinces 
alone there are no less than tlih*ty.ieightvdlltrict sapalnntendent- 
ships» it is evident that if tlie whole fifty were employed in the 
reguhiliop provinces, tiiere vronld" still be but twelve men avail¬ 
able for sub-divisions. T^etthe restrictions on tlie jodieiabofllcers 
would remain the same, ^llie object of all sub-divisions is to 
convey as widely as possible all over- the' district those advan¬ 
tages which would otherwise be confitmd to ihe sudder station ; 
these consist not only in the, prompt and cheap hearing of judi¬ 
cial matters, but in the closeness of sui>ei*vision which' those in 
•authority can exercise over their .eubordinated, especially in the 
police; the consequent protection against oppres^n On their 
part, and the greater energy which will be instilled, into bheir 
workj and the greater success which will result therefrom. 
Those who have followed us in our detail of the evils arising 
Irom extensive jurisdiction will perceive how great a proportion 
of them might.be remedied by an active and vig^ous police to 
check the -oppression of thq^ more powerful natives^ superin¬ 
tended over emalbareas by an active and-honest officer to check 
oppression on the part of the police* Under a system of this 
sort, properly carried ou|,‘ those illegal confinements, mysteri¬ 
ous disappearances, illicit courts^ and open ext'Ortions, which now 
go on so widely to our disgrace, would die out surely and swiftly, 
if there is any truth in the lessons which experience has taught us 
here and elsewhere as to tire valnc of such a system. The class of 
assistant snperiiitendents which Colonel .Bruce is so anxious-to all 
but eradicate seem to us to bo not only a most useful and neces¬ 
sary class, but to»be the only useful class which the system has 
introduced.. Colonel Bruce wishes to diminish them on ilie'fecore 
of’economy. Wc can only earnestly hope that the economy of aboli¬ 
tion will be applied to tlie top and not to the root of the tree. 
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There is yet at this time even, we t^iink^ room for executing 
a very simpio plan, which would ohViate entirely that breach 
which at present exishr (in howevcfr diminished a degree) in the 
great principle <vthat prohibits the th!ef<^tcher from being the 
^ief»trier; which would provide competent ofiScers for each dc* 
partment of Government separately^ and give no man more than 
he can reall/ dowhich would raise the dignity, influence,’ 
and usefulness Of exeentive officers in divisions and districts, 
which would have every solitary advantage that can possibly * be 
claimed for the present S^*stem, without anv of the disadvan- 
tages we have urged agmnst it; which wotud remove in a great 
measure those disgraceful evils that have occurred from large 
jurisdictions, ^and which lastly^ but,not Icasf^, would, while it 
does all this, be less costly than the present plan. 

This plan, which is in effect ^ tliat proposed by Mr. JT, P. 
Grant, we'will endeavour to explain. We must begin however 
by premising, that as all the previous portloh of our argument 
has had releience specially to<the regulation provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, so also will our pi’csent scheme and calculations. To 
begin then. Our first step would be to abolish the inspector- 
general ship, and not to have any similar appoiulment at all. Then 
we would al^lish all the deputy iuspector-geueralH, and b.’ick 
on their duties to the other duties of the commissioner, without 
however, incieasing the commissionei''8 pay. Our attention 
would ne:|t be turned to tlie magistrates apd district superin¬ 
tendents, The latter we would abolish} and while on the one 
side we would add the district superintendent's duties to those of 
the magistrate, we would ontheother handdeprivethe magistrate 
of his eollectorate, and of all his judicial powers: nor would we 
alter the magistrate's pay. Then comes the question ho\V are 
we to provide for the duties al^ndoned by the magisiraie ? 
Before^ considering this, \ve mush see what are the means at our 
di^osal. 

We Imve got rid of 

1 Tnspecdor-^leneral at Ks. 3,000 sss 36.0)0 Bs. per annum. 

1 Deputy Inspector „ 1,500 18,000 ,, 

1 Ditto ditto 1,200 I,4.1i00 „ 

2 Ditto ditto „ 1,000 = 21-,000 „ 

8 Distsiiil^Supdts, „ bOO &== 70,800 „ 

fi Ditto ditto . „ 700 = 50,100 „ 

9 Ditto ditto * „ 600 = 64,300 

15 Ditto ditto „ 500 =; 90,000 , „ 

Total ^s. 0,71,400 
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This iahalar statement fias be^n ootnpiied from the GaiiUe 
uf Iho i^Oth Jamiarjr 18C4>, «nd cannot represent a state of 
things materially ditfering from the piesent We can afford to 
do a good deal vrith. the three laklis and three quarters at our 
di^posm* We wish to h^e a separate collector at each sadder 
statioUy and ak |0 an <^oer to he called Joint magistrate and^ 
collector (not deputy ooneotor)^ whois to.act on ocoaston 
for cither magistrate or colleetor.. We think it undeniaMe 
that the coUectoi*^s duties are not a Int too much for the 
ciipcrience of those members of tlie service who are now called 
joint magistrates^ and who receive a salary of nine hundred rupees 
a montli. We t^tn# therelbre that this will be fair and ade-* 
quale pay for the i^w collectors wo propose, whilg rupees seven 
hundred a month would suffice for the joint magistrate. Now 
there are thirty-six regulation districts. In them wc already 
have twenty-two joint magisti^tcs on rupees nine hundred a 
month, and eleven on rupees seven hundred a month. What we 
require therefore is, t 

14 new officers at Es. 900 1,51,200 per annum. 

25 ditto ditto „ 700 ass 2,10,000 „ 


Total Es. 8,01,200 

meeting this out of our rupees 3,7 4,400, and there is a saving tu 
Ciovernmeut of 13,200 laipees per annnui, and to this mubt be 
milled the whole establishment and travelliug pay of the iii- 
.spector-geUeral, and\he greater portion of the establishmeqt 
and travelling pay of the other forty-two abolished officers. 
The total saving may safely be put down at half a lakh a 
year, * 

To the new officers on 900 rupees we would assign all the duties 
of the coUectorate, and to these duties we would strictly confine 
him, save tbat he might bo available as criminal judge, with 
the magistrate’s present criminal judicial powers. The magistrate 
bhould be the executive head of his district, incltiding tlie 
police, and should look to the commissioner as his iHiniedlate chief. 
As assistants to him we would retain the wtiole body of As¬ 
sistant district superintcudenfs, and generally speaking, all the 
officers in charge of sub-divisions. This combined bpdy should 
be a purely executive one, and have no judicial or revenue powers 
whatever. They should not be allowed to*be collected at sudder 
stations, but should be scattered broad-cast throughout sub¬ 
divisions ; and in these limited areas they would be required to 
perform duties precisely similar fb those of the magistrate, 
but in direct subordmaiion to Itim, Into this class wo 
would place all assistant magistrates c.ipable of the charge of 
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sub-clivision, and ovory deputy mpgistmt^ who could be spaced 
from the judicial hearing of casee. ^ carry this out,with •regard 
to the large uamhei of men. who would be added to ihoi^ already in 
charge of eub»diVisions would neceesitat'e 6 similar increase in 
the dnmber of the sub-divisions, and the Oovornment would ob¬ 
tain this enormous benclit without having to retain one moio 
officer than they have at present, or to pay ^way one pice more ” 
of salary. 

So mnch for the executive, and now for the judicial depart¬ 
ment. Thia department we would subordinate throughout to the 
sessions judge of each dietricti llis original juidsdiction wouhl 
he confined to ihoBe cases that might be committed to his court, 
and other cases we would jeave to bcrdisposedof by joint magis¬ 
trates, sudder ameensi assistant magistrates, and deputy magis¬ 
trates at the sudder stetion, an^ by the coUeOtor also should 
he have time. IPor this purpose wc would invest all sudder 
ameeus and moonsilfs (at present pui'ely civil judges,) with 
criminal judicial powers according io their gi’ad^,—a measure so 
unubjectionable and of such obvious utility that is quite mar¬ 
vellous that it has never been enforced* These officers we would 
scatter over the district like the magistrate's subordinates, and 
thiiigs should be so managed that a sufficient number of deputy 
magistrates might be added to these, to u^Imit of there being one 
judicial officer supplied to each sub-division. Of course such 
deputy magistrates <as are better judicial cthan police offieeis, 
would be selected for this purpose. If there were any defici¬ 
ency iu the number of these judicial officers, there would be no 
great harm done if occasionally two j^aller iiolice sub-divisions 
were united under one judicial officer for judicial purposes. 

. Here again the Government would gain a large access of cri¬ 
minal judges witliout any extra ^expeDse. 

Wt\ would make every iudicial officer, joint and assistant 
magistrates, as wcdl ns all sudder ameensand moonsiifs, both civil 
and Criminal officers, and in both branches they should be directly 
suliordinated to the judge. The only difficulty would be in the 
matter of apiieals. 'Xlte judge would be overwhelmed if all 
appeals passc^ through him, yet it if! not easy for him to 
ascertain the abilities of his subordinates otherwise. We think 
however l^t it might be done thus. The judge should con¬ 
tinue t^ receive as at present all appeals from officers exercising 
the fuU powers of a magistrate, but we would assign to the 
cojleetor, as the only criminal work obligalot-y on him, the duty 
of adjudicating appeals frpm all officers of inferior jio’llrers : in 
other words, appeiils to the judge sliould he left as they now 
are, and the appeals to the judicial magi.^trate should be 
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transferreil to the of)ll<fctor. To enable the ju<lge to ))ecome 
acquaiotedwith his, snbordiiuit<&, we would make it cowpnkory on 
hiin to call for and look Into a oevCain nnraber per month ^ onlg 
lltose easee which have ivek SmUied cr are lioi^ appmhUe. The 
advantages of* such a pin^tioo are obvious that wo eanno:^ but 
i«gret that the permission to tmll for this class of ease is not 
'more frequentty exercised by judges. A judge will know his 
subordinates better by this means than through appeals. Where 
a case which can be appealed -has been badly done> it is nln}Oht 
oeitoin that it will be'aiJpealed, and the tlying officer, knowing 
this, will work carefully accordingly. But the temptation amid 
a h^'uvy press of wofll, not to be so careful in cases which arc 
not hkoly to be'scintiniaed by a superior court, is veiy great. 
Nevertheless all such cases*demand as much careilnd patience us 
others, and it is obvious that snch apractioe as we ]>ropose would 
go a very great way to ensui^ this. To the judge we woul<l 
ubhign the magistrate's duties of making criminal returns and 
statements, and of reporting 0 ^^ tilt official conduot of his 
subordinates. The collector would bo aided by the joint 
inagibtrato ns joint collector, and by the assistant magis¬ 
trate as .issjistant collector, and by the judicial deputy 
lUcigistratcb as deputy collectors; all of these HulK)rdinates 
too, but especially the covenanted subordinates, who njay rise to 
be judges herealter, should also be employed in minor criminal 
*work. Thus an assistant, when he fir^t joins his appointment, 
would begin to acquire experience lii the ciiminal, civil, and 
revenue lavv. When sufficiently grounded, he would be scut but 
to a siib-division and there aci^uire a practical knowledge of the 
working ot the police. His hr&t promotion would make him 
hentenant of a district, widen Ms experience in the three 
branches of law, and make him more closely acquainted with 
the working of the collector’s} and thqi^ magistmte’s offices. He 
would then become himself collector, but in that capneity he 
would, as senior appellate judgje, Jose none of his intimacy with 
the criminal laws. IIo would next attain to .the more impi)r- 
taut and difficult office of magistrate at «n age wheij’ his 
experience and intellectual powere have fully ripened and 
matured. I'rom this point promotion would run as at 
}U’esent, . • ^ 

This plan would cost nothing, but wiould actually save some¬ 
thing. It would retain all that is advantj^ous in the new 
system and all the procedure now in force, while it would obviate 
every<«clasli of principle, and'^remove all the disadvantages and 
drawbacks that are now coiuplaim'd of. It would maieiially in¬ 
crease the aggregate strengtil of each depaitment by intioducuig 
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a large number of olScers, and it would'materially increase the 
power of eacU individual olEcer by givings him a reasonable 
sphere in which, to exercise his oi|Sce» The one blot that we 
see upon the system is the one point in which it departs from 
that of Sijr J. 3?, 0rant. ’ Our system would be as good as any 
if only every man who was fit to be a ooUeolor was sure bo be 
afterwards fit to become a magistrate } but this is not tlje case. 
There will be found xhen who are diligent^ conscientious, and 
successful as culleotors, wHU would break down thoronglily in the 
more arduous post of magistrate. It would be obviously unfair 
to leave deserving men of this class upon a salary of 900 rupees 
a month all their liveaj; and it would be adbobviously unjust to 
the public and to ibe oncers themselves to promote them to an 
oltice the dutie#of which they could ifot perfof'm. Mr. Giant^s 
method of meeting this difficulty was perfect. He raised the 
collector's pay high, as that of the magistrate, making the 
two offices of the same emolument and dignity. By this means 
u good collector would sufSer neither in pocket nor reputation, 
because bis speciality does not lie towards the magistracy. It 
would induce good men to remain in the revenue department, 
and the colleeiorate would form an admirable nursery whence to 
select coinaii»>sioners; while such men as were not adapted to 
any iiiglier office could not complain that these claims were over¬ 
looked if they were left to complete their service on 1,900 rupees 
a month. The only thing is that it would cost (we believe) some * 
four lakhsbf rupees annually to make the colUetor's pay equal to 
that of the magistrates, and that we see no prospect, at present 
at least, of getting any such sum for any such purpose. It is what 
we think ought to be done, but if there is no money forthcoming, 
there is no use in talking about it. Should money be fouud 
hereafter, our plan would not interfere at all with that proposed 
by Mr. Grant. Meanwhi|p we th^k that our plan is the next 
best that can be adopted, and a very trifling expenditure would 
lemovo a great part of the blemish we have specifled* When 
the Government ^has an officer, whose talents arc not equal fo 
more’Jhau a collectorate, but who is well.wortliy of bis hire in 
that hue, let the Governmeut make a special exception iu favour of 
tljut particular^jijElcer, and, instead of promoting him to a magis¬ 
tracy he is not,fit for, proqdoie him, personally, to a magistrate's 
pay iu the collectorate. Many such officers we do not thiuk there 
would be, and if the pre^iit system were abolished in favour 
of the one we have proposed, it would bequeath us an annual 
half kkh (at least) of its expenditure wherewitli to m^W this 
contingency. Such a sum would want but a veiy small supple¬ 
ment from Government if it wanteJ^any at all. 
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And tkoir we have said onr say apon the principle of the 
system of cnminal administration in Bengal. We bad hoped to have 
spoken also of tlie method in which that i^stexii id carried Into 
practice, but we have already far exceed^ our intended limits 
of space, and trespassed far too much upon the patience of our 
readers. The practical working ofi^the system is i^£ subject, 
• whose importiiwce and variety would require no small amount of 
space to consider it in, while wc may nrrite but a few more 
lines. Having heie considered the theory and principle of tlie 
system, we hope soon to supplement this article with one whose 
subject shall be the practical working of the system. It has 
been necessary for uir chiefly to bring forward our animadver¬ 
sions on the ne# system; j;>ut we would not be inisuuderstood, 
and have it supposed that we are totally averse to it. The con¬ 
trary is the fact. The pith and marrow of the principle wc approve, 
and the greater portion of its Embodiment we would retain in 
our own scheme. Before laying down the pen which has been 
occupied solely in animadversions^ we* desire in fairness to our¬ 
selves and to our subject, to record, however briefly, some of 
i he more eminent advantages which the new system has given 
us, or rather, ► (for truth compels us to tjnalify the praises) 
has at least partially ^aiped for us. Mni, it has most properly 
commenced reformation at the root. It has improved the 
physique, the skill, the weapons, and the courage of the 
constabulary, so tl)pt the^ are far more than a match for 
any opponaits they are likely to meet. Secoudl^f by increas¬ 
ing the pay and ilm future prospects of the omcial$ at the 
thannah, a better class of men is obtainable, whose self- 
respect and emoluments both combine to lessen the temptation 
to corruption. TAirdlg, the supeVvision exercised over the 
native police is now so much closer and more direct, that it is 
not only far more difficult to bb corrupt with impunity, but the 
police are kept up far more * strictly to an active discharge of 
their duties, than in old times. FouriUg, owing to the police 
being in the liands of one active and intelligent man who has 
notliing whatever to do but to detect crime, offenders have a far 
more arduous task to defeat Justice than they had heibre, and are 
far less successful in defrauding it; while the police cases are 
much better prepared for the magistrate's court than formerly. 
LmVtfj the, separation between the fi^nctlbus of thief-catcher and 
thief trier, though not quite complete, has been fully acknow¬ 
ledged in principle, and to a great extent carried out in practice. 
These ^ are enormous advantages, ^and with them we do hot 
think that iheic can be any^^uestion that the new is a great, a 
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very groat, improvement on the old syatem. ^he only question's 
that tiieie can be arc-^' Have wc obtained tlie full^t amount 
‘ 0 ^* improvement that be reasonably expee^^ from the syfitem V 
* Can ti iie same more advantages be obtained at t|ny mat vU 
‘ ally smallei cost to the country V 
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S OME of our reader*? will no doubt think that enough has 
heoii written on the subject ot* education both here and in 
England. We will re-assure them, as well as we can, by inform¬ 
ing them at the outset that we do not intend to investigate the 
Sonutic question, whether vii*tiie can be imparted by teaching or 
not, nor to recapitulate the arguments by which Mr. Buckle has 
proved that the improvement of the intellect is the most impor- 
tint element in the progress of civilization. We shall assume 
that educated person*, if not more moral than others, are at any 
r.iie more conveuioni,people to liave to do with. And we may 
observe that, with respect to tlie natives of India, our assump¬ 
tion is supported by the testimony of civilians, who are qualified 
to pronounce on this point ])y a peculiar and intimate knowledge 
of the country. It was not long ago that, on a great public 
occasion, we were assured by an eminent jurist, that there is 
no mind more sublle than that; of the educated Betiguli. Ac¬ 
cordingly we propose to compare the system ot education 
pursued in the university of Calcnica with that i>ursued in 
English universities. This course, if no other good cfToct can 
be reasonably expected from it, may at any rate servo to draw 
the attention of people generally to the great results winch 
have been achieved in Native education. 

The first point that must ’strike any observer is, that the 
mere ^ pass** subjects required from a student of the university 
of Calcutta are, Mutuiis mutandis^ higher tliau those required 
fioin a student of 'Oxford or Cambridge. But hero we mgst 
stop. There is nothing in the Calcutta university course to 
bo compared in any sense with the honour course at the 
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English universities. And this we believe to be one reason 
why the university of Calcutta has produced so very few 
highly educated men. Another reason may be found in the 
fact that there is at the university of Cmcutta no body of 
native fellows^^ able to devote themselves to the pursuit 
of scicMjle or literature wiihqnt fear of starvation of loss of 
social position. Of course it will bo objected that in a<> 
country of hookahs these fellows would be a privileged class 
of salaried drones. doubt, if they were left to themselves, 
they would be. But even in England it was found that 
the professors at one of our great universities, though in¬ 
defatigable in acquiring knowledge, wert not over-zealous to 
dispense the frails of their labours to the surrounding world. 
A remedy Has been easily found. At * Oxford there has 
never been any ground of comjdaint. Though old-fiihUioned 
churchmen may shudder at .tVe name of Mr. Jovvett, and 
lories stand aghast at each new political monstrosity which 
emanates from the fertile mind of Mr. Goldvvin Smith, no one 
has ever complained that the professors of Oxford do not make 
their views known. The complaint has ever been that they 
write wliat they ought nut, or meddle with subjects wliich arc 
not their province. However, we can scarcely hope that the 
native follows of the university of Calcutta will be as progi-es- 
sive as those of the university of Oxfoid, which has, during the 
last six years at any rate, amply rebutted all the taunts ilung 
at it for not conforming to the spirit of *1,110 age. We would 
propose then that there should b»' .ippointcd, for each subject 
recognized by the univorsit}' of Calcutta, a native prelector 
qualified to lecture on that subjocl. We would select, for 
instance, from among the honour ifr.Kbi.iteh in natural science 
some young student to whom wo would give the dignity and 
salary of prelector. I 

We would allow him two years of grace, during which he 
should be occupied in maturing and co-ordinating his knowledge. 
After this, we would require him to travel round to all 
tire important centres of population in Bengal, and deliver 
a ^ecified number of lectures in the vernacular language. 
The numbof of lectures to be delivered might be regulated by 
Governme®d^ as also the places which the ju-elector should 
be required to visit. Ko doubt, for ilie salary of filty rupees 
a month l»any students would bo glad to devote* themselves 

We n«e flu* word ‘ I'ollow’s’ of^couibe ia a difioreul sense to that in which 
it is nseit ill Calcutta. Tho Fellows Wo propose would rcscmhle the Fellows 
of ilalliol or Tiinit}'. The Fellows of Cniversily of Caleutta we aio an 
auamylous body, to whom it would be dilliculL to bud a pdi.illeliii England. 
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to some branch of lilertitiife or science. It is porhajw im- 
]m,sbible to conceive wluit would be the result of bringing the 
trulhs of modern science in a palpable form .in contact with the 
supeistition of the uneducated native. How^jvor we do not 
unlicipale such great results from lectures to uneducate^^ eyen 
moderately educated natives, as from the effect which Vbld be 
produced on the native mind by the mere existence of a body of 
men, who, instead of resting upon their oars, and pluming 
themselves Upon having at a certain period of their lives 
crammed up u certain amount of history, and thereby obtained 
a Government appointment, would be continually striving to add 
to their stock of information, and engaged in the most elevating 
employment in which a man can he engaged, the pursuit of truth. 

We do not supp(5se that this scheme would invofvo a greater 
drain upon the public purse than a thousand rupees a month. 
(Jf course such a scheme is •open to the charge of being 
\i>ioiiary,—most schemcR are so until they are caiTied out,—but 
that it is impracticable we can barely bring ourselves to believe. 
It is at present the universal complaint that the educated 
llengali is apt to be conceited. We believe that the nostrum 
we have propounded would soon cure this disease. At present 
the educated Bengali is aware that between himself and the 
mass of his countrymen, who have never dipped into .English 
learning, there is a great gulf fixed. And as all his contem- 
|koiaries have gone through tho same course as himself, without 
ever earrj'ing on Ihftir studies so far as to obtain excellence 
in any department, he is never impressed with the sight of onfi 
of his own countrymen possessing attainments vastly superior 
to his own. If he were once to see that after obtaining the 
degree of m.a. he has not exhausted any subject, that there 
is yet a higher height, a deeper deep, to be attained, and that 
one of his own race, with lYhonv he can sympathize, has 
attained or is attaining it, ho jvould rise to the consciousness 
of his own ignoiance. Conceit would he exchanged for rever¬ 
ence, a frame of mind, as Plato tells us, not altogether unworthy 
of a pliilosoidjcr. We suppose that the schenic, when fii'^t 
submitted, may have been considered premature. But 11f?rc 
is evidence that it is now no longer so. All around us 
there are tokens that in India the Mahometan mind is begin¬ 
ning to awake fiom its* long*sleep. We tpirselves have seen a 
commentary on the Hebrew text of Genesis by a Mahometan, 
and though the author had at that time only got as far as 
the two first verses of Gencsisj^ there was abundant evidence 
in the introduction, that ho was finniliar with some, if not 
the most recent, results oi' Bil)lical (uiticism in Europe. We 
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hear too oo all sides of the estaMiblimont of Mahometan 
literacy societies. To these the prelector whom we have sup¬ 
posed, would be a very prcps&aa deua. It would be no incon¬ 
siderable blessing conferred on India by England, if under her 
rule s^h an intellectual movement were to take place among 
the Ij^pometans, as took place under the Arab rule in Spain. 
And we may fairly expect that its results would he more 
lasting. The Christian would welcome such a movement with 
enthusiasm, the orthodox Mahometan fanatio would not bo 
able to Qjpu&h it, as that in Spain was crushed. In England 
it is an axiom that the best thing the Government-can do, is 
to lot well alone. We doubt whether thift maxim is applicable 
to all ages and countries. If Calcuthi is to be the Indian 
Alexandria, if we are to have our Etlelid and our Plotinus, we 
must ilrst have our !Muscum and our Ptolemy Evergetes. 

Between the subjects studied, in the university of Calcutta, 
and those studied in English universities, there is of course a 
great difference. In the first place S.inscrit is not part of the 
pass or honour course at auy English university that we 
know of. In Calcutta of course it is a subject to which great 
importance is attached. And hero wo would be understood as de¬ 
sirous to speak with the utmost diffidenco, when wo suggest 
that perhaps too groat imporlnnce is attoebed to il. The great 
value of Sanscrit is as throwing light on the eomparalive 
grammar and tho comparative mythology of the ludo-Gev- 
manic races. We would hail with (kdiglit the oriental 
Benfey, we would gladly sit at the, feet of the Bengali 
Max Miiller. But in order that such a man should arise among 
the Hindoos, Greek and Latin must first he taught according 
to the improved philological methods of tho present day, and 
of course long before that time Freueh and German will have 
become a recognised pari of Uie university course, and no 
educated Bengali will write in his native language. But the 
time for that is not yet come. Before that native education 
will be in its third stage of development; it has not as yet, we 
apprehend, begun to enter on its second. Of course it is an 
ideal which it is not wi ong to entertain, but it is as yet only 
an ideal, European Saraata will certainly not look on in cold 
contempt, when some Indian does fi)r the dialects of India, 
what Diez has done^ for the llomauce languages of Europe. 
But at present we nia^ .be allowed to doubt whether such a 
jHirpose is even contemplated in (he study of Sanscrit. The 
principal object, as far as we can learn, with which wc encourage 
Bengalis' lo learn Sauscril, is that they mav be able to translate 
English philo.^ophical\eimb into their i alive language. As long 
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as this continues to le its* main object, the study of Sanscrit should 
occupy a very subordinate position. The great object of English 
education must be to de-orientalize the native mind. It seems to 
us that tlie continual study of Sanscrit with the help of native 
teachers must have a decidedly opposite effect. If it is n^ studied 
in a philosophical and critical temper, it must have thsfleffect of 
predisposing the native mind against European science. And 
this effect we have heard that it doe»octually produce. Lord 
Macaulay raised his voice to some purpose against the study of 
the native <*,lassies.* Bub there has recently been a reaction. 
It is certain that tlie Hindoo does not approach the study of the 
decaying thought wtapped up in the poetry and philosophy of 
his native land, in the same frame of mind with which the 
European sits dc^vn to a* my thus of Plato, or a ♦traveller's tale 
of good old Herodotus. There is for him in those wild legends, 
“"which seem to us unhealthy and cloying, a spell all too potent. 
Wc may even fear whether they have not the effect on the 
mind of some of our most promising Hindoo pupils, which, 
according to Gibbon, the literature of pagan Home had on some 
of the more enthusiastic scholars of the ItenaissanGe, Time was 
when Europeans, nominally Christians, longed once more for the 
splendid worship of the Capitolino Jove, and, when their heads 
ached, had serious thoughts of sacrificing a cock to Aesculapius. 

Much of what has been said on the subject of Sanscrit 
•applies with equal truth to Arabic. It is scarcely worth wbilo 
holding out an iuddeement to an educated Mahometan to Icarii 
Arabic, as in any cgse he will not remain ignorant of it. But 
it is of use holding out an inducement to him to learn Hebrew 
or some other Semitic tougue, as he may then be able to lend 
a helping hand to European labourers in the same field. It is 
of use stimulating him to familiarize himself with the philolo¬ 
gical investigations of Gerraau scholars, as he will return to 
Arabic with a mind trained apd prepared by the study of com¬ 
parative grammar. Although Latin and Gieek cannot be 
made a part of tlie regular pass course, it m^ perhaps be a 
subject of regret that so few candidates present themselvc|'for 
honours in these subjects. • The most superficial acqnainfancc 
with the labours of Europeans in this department of knowledge 
would have a very beneficial effect on the mind of a native 
philologer. Not that we suppose tha^ there is any peculiar 
nobility attaching to these studies, or that writing Latin verses 
is in any respeol^a more elegant accomplishment tiian framing 


* Koir, in liis hi>.tovy ol public Instruction in the Ceiigal presidency 
page 146, has some excellent lenituk-* on this subject. 
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Sanscrit slolas, but for the last tlirefe ceniuries some of the 
fiuo'^li intellects of Europe have been engaged in the critical 
study of the Latin and Greek languagesj and it is in this field 
that the noblest^ triumphs pf scliolarship have been won. 
Indeed, there seems now to bo little room left fur future dis» 
coverereP Whoever would aspire to rival Bentley or Tlerniaon 
must strike boldly into some less well known region. The 
ardour with which the^^greatest living scholars of Germany 
have thrown themselves into tlie study of the oriental lan¬ 
guages, indicates clearly where this virgin soil is to bo found. 

But the subject which is made il)C study par excellence of the 
university of Calcutta is that branch of Sl&quiry called mental 
and moral science. This appears to comprehend ontology and 
psychology, a# well as morality. No doubt Metaphysical spe¬ 
culation is well suited to the character of the native mind. For 
the Hindoo the science of knowing and being is in truth the 
science of sciences. Its attractions arc evidently irresistible. 
For instance, in what town in England would any man who 
otFored to lecture on intuition find an audience ? The fact is, in 
England we seem to have taken the advice of one of our most 
eminent thinkers, who recommended all men to whip off their 
minds from those studies, in which it has been found by ex¬ 
perience that no progress can be made. In the English uni¬ 
versities, at any rate, philosophy is not a popular study. 
Ancient philosophy is no doubt carefully studied, and is mo.st 
useful to the theologian as well as to the historian. It is only 
from familiarity with those old-world thtnlvcrs, that we can 
estimate those spiritual and intellectual cravings, which the 
A^o 9 for which Plato sighed was designed to satisfy. 
Moreover the works of Plato and even of Aristotle have great 
literary merits. In German universities philosophy has been 
always most diligently cultivated, though we hoar now that it 
is beginning to be less popular with the students than with the 
professors. Kant has been succeeded, by Fichte, and Fichte by 
ilegel, and no doifbt as soon as tho materialistic school, which 
s(*oms in fushion at present, has been exhausted, tho magic wheel 
will ISogin to revolve again, and philosophy will go through its 
appointed couaf^Of idealism, scepticism, and materialism, once 
moie in the hiJrtbry of Germany. For, in a German university, 
philosophy, if not one of the sciences technically called Bread- 
Sciences, is at any rate* a science by which bread may be ob¬ 
tained. Every man knows that if he can manage to invent 
some novel and paradoxical form of idealism, one of the numer¬ 
ous princes with which the fatherland is bles'^ed may make 
him a professor in one of the fatherlaud^s numerous universities. 
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The fondness for melapl^’'sies in Germany is generally ascribed 
by Englishmen to the visionary and unpractical character of the 
German nation. But wo think that the Germans, though as a 
nation they may be unpractical, are as individuals eminently 
practical. This perhaps may be the reason why they have 
not taken any of the hints, which their greatest author, himself 
a philosopher, gave them by the mouth of Mcphistophidfs. 

However, if philosophy must be taught,—and it may be laid 
down that, in order to know a language properly, one must 
read at least one philosophical treatise in it,—it is perhaps a 
matter for congratulation that the university of Calcutta liave 
mlopted the phihTSofliy of what is called the Scotch school, 
wliieli was founded by Reid, and was a reaction against the 
feceptioism of Huhie, and* the idealism of Berketoy. Now in 
^higlibh universities wljoae fault, if fault it may be called, is to 
}>reter total ignorance to superlicial knowledge, and wlicre a 
wliolcsonie horror of epitomes prevails, a man who wisbed to 
study the philosophy of Reid woijld be referred to the works of 
Reid. But in the university of Cjilcutta the text boi»k 
for ilio second year in mental philosophy and morality is 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers and Moral Peelings 
and for the third and fourth years Payne’s Mental Philosopliy 
and Wayland’s Morality, Payne’s work is an ejiitome of 
Brown’s works, a philosopher who, where he docs not follow 
•Reid, is generally considered to dilfer for the worse. The work 
of l)r. Ahcrcrombfe contains a short treatise on metaphysics 
and logic, in which the subject is rather adverted to than 
treated of, intertwined with a series of anecdotes illusiniting 
various symptoms of diseases, mental and bodily. This is 
followed by a not very wcll-ai-rangcd treatise on morality. It 
lias been remarked by a writer on insanity, that even in the 
more strictly medical part of the work, there is no attempt 
at classification But the .metaphysical part is a chaos of 
misstatements, misrepresentations, and contradictory assertions, 
interspersed with pious reflections. It may doubled indeed 
whether his defence of the Christian rcligioif, (which is a part 
in <9iae sense of his work, as* being evidently the undercurrent 
tlironghout,) does not conduce to the very result which it 
was intended to obviate. .There is nothing more dangerous 
than weak defences oi'tedious reiteiations of familiar and sacred 
trutlis. Phe danger is heightened,* ^lien these defon<*es arc 
interpolations in, no way connected with the main subject of 
discussion. Reid, though his .answer to Hume and Berkeley 
ha*? boon con'^idered inadec|iiate by metaphysicians, wbieh some 
people might think no important objection to hi>s sj&tcm, has 
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the merit at least of havinjj written in clear and simple si^'le 
and a manly and reverent spirit. Besides, thongh ^id, like 
every other philosopher, seeks to establish his system on the 
ruins of those copstructed by previous thinkers, he does so after 
a de^liberate and impartial review of their opinions. No student 
of an enquiring turn df mind could carefully read his works 
without being stimulated to investigate the systems of those < 
philosophers whom lieid criticizes. No student could have 
road through Reid's criticism of previous philosophere, with* 
out having had their opinions fairly laid before him. We may 
add that lleid's style, thimgh homely, is clear and nervous, though 
he has not, like Sir William Hamilton, likl all languages, an¬ 
cient and modern, under contribution for terms in which to 
express his hieauiug, and rifled levery system of ancient, 
medioeval, and modern philosophy, he does at any rate ojcprejjs 
himself in modest and intelligible English, and we would gladly 
put the book into the hand of any foieigner who wns desiious 
of acquiiing a good English ?lylo, though ho might learn more 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew from the works of Reid's accom¬ 
plished commentator. Besides, Reid like Socrates may boast of 
having brought down philosopliy into our ordinary life from the 
aerial heights of idealism where he found her soaring. No 
demands are made on our credulity or our incredulity. We aie 
not asked to disbelieve the evidence of our own senses or of other 
people's. He bases his system on the common convictions of 
all men, that wliat we have seen, heard, aftd our hands have 
h&ndled must have had a real existence. Of course it the 
problem proposed were to find a text bouk for metapliyaics 
generally, which should give a fair insight into the subject, 
and a review of all great philosophers, ancient and modem, it 
would he presumptuous on our part to offer a solution. But 
as, for the pass course in the university of Calcutta, students 
are only required to master the distinctive doctrines of the 
Seotch school, we think that we do no wiong in offering the 
obvious suggestion that they should be obliged to study the 
of the founder and Coryphocus of that school. 
lA mathematics we believe there is little or no improvement 
to be suggested. Of coarse wc do not mean to say that the course 
is ‘absolute p^ection, but the text-books are so well chosen, 
and the Culciltta university has so long had the advantage of 
the services of mathematicians trained in the rigid and exact¬ 
ing Cambridge discipline, that we may safely say that the 
natives have every opportunity of making attainments in the 
exact sciences. There are two baneful Icndeiicies iu the native 
mind, which the study of mailiematies is calculated to correct, 
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the tendency to substitute’learning by rote for intelligent 
knowledge^ and an exaggerated respect for authority. It is 
fortunately hard in mathematics to make memory do the work 
of reason, and to avoid thinking altogether; and though no 
doubt a native student would prefer citing a learned authority 
to furnishing a demonstration, we doubt wbetber by so doing 
•he would satisfy an examiner. We may remark that text* books 
on particular subjects, expressly written for the use of native 
students, have begun to make their appearance. From this 
the best results are to be expected. Bub we hasten to pass on 
to a more popular snlnect. 

In history the nAst casual observer must be struck by llic 
largo field embiaced. The student who presents himself for 
a B.A. degree, has travelled over G-reciaat^, Kofiian, Jewish, 
Indian, and English history, lie is equally familiar with 
bat lie of Marathon, and the field of Floddeii; the 
(kibal, the Gcriisia, and the Sanhedrin. An objeclor 
might exclaim :—what a vast ar^ount of ill-digested inform¬ 
al ion he must have swallowed I Perhaps this is a pretly 
fair statement of the ease. However sic 2 jlacuit deisj and the 
slndenls in history have every year to wade througfi the 
appointed erani-books to get up the function'^ of Homan tribunes 
find Jewish judges, the oppressions of iniquitous harmosls 
and equally iniquitous mfijor-gcnerfds, from pages illumined by 
fto ray of wit, genius, or imagination. The prescribed epitomes 
are no doubt ably eofnpaetcd, and are even iuteresting to people 
wiio have road the history before, as they perform for them 
niiieh the same service which we supjiose a rosary does for a 
devout llomau Catholic. But it is really a subject for soiions 
eonsideratioii, whether the object of historical studies is to fill 
the mind with a long series of facts and fictions j whether a 
student who has crammed the history of Greece, Rome, and 
England, is a wiser man than one who has carefully studied 
lliunc and Macaiday, and never even heard of Romulus, much 
less got up the heads of the argument by whiyh it Inib been 
proved that ho never existed. However we*must renieml{)itf 
that a pass course is not aft honour course, that its object is 
not to teach people to think or to feel, but to teach them to 
remember, and that here at sjuy rate decent mediocrity is to be 
preferred to emlightened scholarship. Ac<jordingly we pass on 
to the consideration of the honour eoursfe. Against the period 
chosen for this coufse, there is one objection to be made, that it 

* We may iii‘'tancp a Treatise ou'MefbaTiica by Mr. Stephenson, latbly 
Vjoft'sMO) of Ratural Philosophy and Astidnoni^ in the Piesidcncy College, 
Cdluitta. 
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is 60 seldom changed. Besides, it is* too exclusively Englisli. 
There are other great Ei;rbpean politics besides that of England, 
though it is apparently not the object of the Calcutta university 
to let its students into the secret of the French, Qerman, and 
Italians having liad a history of their own, any more than a 
language or a literature. The period chosen for the honour 
coarse is that of the great English revolution* There is some¬ 
thing quite crushing in the regularity witii which it has hitherto 
recurred. There is no alternative, no choice. The university 
says to her most promising historical students, either yon 
must study our period, or we refuse to examine yon at all. 
Perhaps, as you have read an epitome of 4lie history of Greece, 
you might like to make an acquaintance with the great historian 
of Greece who has jlllastrated modern histofy by ancient, and 
ancient by modem, in a way that cannot be surpassed; but if 
you do so, it is a meritorious work of supererogation, for we 
can take no cognizance of it. Of coarse the candidate for 
honours stifles his aspirations and returns to the petition of 
right. Perhaps he may wish to add Mill to Elphinstone : that 

{ >nvilcge also is denied him. Tlieie remains nothing for him 
> 11 1 the ground well trodden by his predecessors, and the period 
recurs again with the regularity of a planetary revolution. 
Tills monotony we conceive to be the bane of the honour examina¬ 
tion in histoiy. However we hear that the subject for honours 
is at last to be changed. If it is to be changed every two or 
three years, we hail the announcement with delight. If all 
that has been done is, that one period hoj? been substituted for 
another, witbout any prospect of a future .change, we do not 
see what has been gained. What is wanted is, that the subjects 
to be taken up should be left within certain limits to the choice 
of the candidate. For, though we object to the pass students 
being obliged to read an abstract of the history of Greece, 
and think that for them the bislnry of England and of modern 
Europe is more useful, we would noji prevent any honour student 
from presenting himself for examination in the history of 
Crreece and Romo, but we would require him to have an intelli¬ 
gent knowledge of it. And while reviewing the historical 
works studied in the Calcutta university, we cannot help 
remarking that one is conspicnoua by its absence. We allude 
to the great work of ^lie historian of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, and of the rise of the great western 
nationalities. It might be objected of coqnie in a Christian 
cojuntry, that it is not desirable, to put into the bauds of igno¬ 
rant youths the work of an author who disbelieved or affected 
to disbelieve in Christianity. But it could not have so 
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prejudicial an effecc fin 'the minds of those who have 
never affected to believe in Christianity at all. Objectious 
might also be made to the pruriency of some of the uotes^ 
though, as Gibbon himself says, it is generaljy veiled in ilje 
obscurity of a learned language. But these objections wpuld 
not hold against the study of an expurgated edition. At 
•any rate, as the period is an important one, none more so, we 
may trust that the rejection of Gibbon will not involve that 
of Sheppard and Amed^e Thierry. “We may lay it down 
as an axiom, that if we attempt to give a student in four 
years a brief epitome of all knowledge, we are sure to fail. If 
the end in view is4k> teach him to read and think for himself, 
this end will be'better answered by changing every few years 
the subject for hbnours, laetter still by allovviif^ a student to 
^oGse a subject for himself out ot four or five prescribed by the 
university. Nothing facilitatescramming so much as the present 
system. And, as long as the university course is a highly 
organized system of cramming, so )ong shall we hear the present 
too prevalent sneeers directed against native education. 

It will perhaps be thought incredible by those who have 
never paid any attention to the subject of eJucatiou, that by 
the Calcutta university the modern languages of Eurojic are 
simply ignored. Yet such is the cose. In England people are 
lieginning to think that, after all, French is almost as useful as 
Latin, and that a boy may have his mind as much enlarged 
by a six months' stiifiy of German, as by six years’ labour in the 
classical languages. ,Of course, the reaction at homo agaiul^t 
the exclusive study of the classical languages, like all other 
reactions, goes too far in the opposite direction, li is urged 
with some show of truth that a mere facility of chattering 
French, (though there is no reason why a knowledge of French 
should not be as real and fundamental as a knowledge of Latin,) 
is apt to produce a showy apd superficial character of« mind. 
But here, where the instruetion is avowedly superficial, such 
an objection can have little weight. If the student is to be 
examined at all, he will be much more useful tn any professjpu 
open to him, if he can read a French or German letter, thdn if 
he can recite the exploits of Hercules. It is better to aim at 
small ends and to attain thepi, than to strive after magnificent 
results and flKl altogether. That the system of instruction at 
present puisned does not produce menn)t* large and philosophic 
minds is generally allowed. The Calcutta papers have fre¬ 
quently testified to its meagre yesults, and w'ho shall say that 
they are not in a position to judge ? But the public would be 
raally benefited, if the alumni of the Calcutta university came 
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forth as well furnishefl for mcroanliltJ* busiiicfs, as a boy does 
from a German IJan(hVs-‘,&Qhtile. We do net wish to force all the 
hopofnl youn^ Bengalees to exchange * divine philosophy^ for 
French and German and book-keeping, but we submit, that 
such branches of inslruction would be more useful to them in 
the positions which they frequently occupy in after-life. But 
is modem poetry and phUosophy only to bo looked for in, 
]ingli‘^ll ? Are not the poems of Schiller and Goethe and t!ie 
probo of innumerable French authors that we could name, worth 
all that was ever written in Sanscrit? At any rale the tvans- 
hitions made into English from German poetry are worth all 
the translations made into English fvomlSanserit poetry. For 
erf the originals we cannot speak. And why should the litera^ 
lure and liistcfry of the great European natiohs be a sealed book 
to the educated oriental? Why should he always see the facts 
of English history and English life refracted through an Eng¬ 
lish medium? The clfect on his mind would be far from pre¬ 
judicial, if he were to see th^t other great nations which have 
otten stood in an antagonistic position to us, can }et join in 
applauding the justice of our laws and the wisdom of oui 
])olitical institutions, can love wluit wo love, and hate what wo 
li.itc. It may be doubted whether the Indian does not reject 
English thought and English civil!/ition, partly because they 
are English. At any rate it would bo worth while to show him 
that we have the testimony of foreign, if not hostile, critic 
for the cxcelleney of the wares that we ifre otfering him; to 
convince him that Shakspeare, and Milton, and Locke arc 
appreciated as much by Germans ashy Englishmen, that French¬ 
men and Italians are influenced by English political ideas. Hero 
we are met by the objection, that there is no time to instruct 
shidenls in French and German; the subjects are already too 
luimcrous. To this we answer. You have lime to cram him 
with historical facts, you have tiipe to give him a taste of anti* 
qiiarian lore and then to dash tlie enp from his lips. If, as 
you say, you have only four years during which you can pour 
instruction into the mind of a native, why not instruct him in 
subjects which can bo exhausted iu'that period ? Why should 
not the French language, and the hibtory of England during 
the 1 ist hiiudied years l>e substituted for the histories of Greece 
and Home ? If more time were required, it would Ik easy to do 
away with the metapliycvcal subject of the second j^ar, which 
is quite unnecessary, as the same ground is ^one oveiiagain in 
thp third and fourth yeais. Tl\e subjects proposed would be 
more intrinsically useful, as well us being more capable of being 
learnt in a short time. Of course it does not sound so w ell 4.0 
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bo able to say, I know *1116* history of Encjlaml for the last 
hundred years pretty accurately, and can read a h’reneh book 
with pleasure, as to be able to say, I can tell you all the victories 
of Pyrrhus, Alexander, Scipio, llannibal, and Cu'sar, (thoujjh as 
I have never read a word of any Greek or Latin autlior, I have 
no conception of what a Greek or lloinan man really was like;) 
but, alter all, inflation and conceit are not the tmd of education, 
tlioua^h they may soinctimes be the result. 

Much has been written and talked in England lately about 
puttitii^ the study of the jdiysical sciouecs on a level with that 
of Latiii and Greek. Both the universities have been, thoui;h 
witli rather bad gri»o, forced to open their doois to admit this 
unwelcome intfiiicler. At Oxford, the ' retroj^rade university/ 
much 0101*6 has ISccii doife than at Cambridgef But at bulli 
this branch of knowledge has been able to establish ilself. 
"f^atural philosophers and mcn^f the world have sugge‘^lcd that 
it ought to be preferred to the time-honoured classics aud ma- 
tliematics, or at any rate put on an Cipiality with them ; even 
those who liavo been trained in the older branches of learning, 
have bet'll heard to whisper to one another that they have spent 
tlieir labour for nought, that botany and geology and miiuT- 
alogy are destined to dethrone Thucydides and Aristotle in Eng¬ 
lish education. This class of men have been lately a - little re¬ 
assured by the answer given to the public schools commission by 
4;he accomplished headmaster of Rugby, who, as being equally 
familiar with literAture and science, is well able to pass judg¬ 
ment on such a pointy * At any rate, in the conservative univeV- 
sities of England the time is far distant when this younger 
candidate shall have usurped the place of her elder sisters, 
though she can no longer be aliogctlicr excluded from notice. 
Never til elesp, some are found to say that the ])hyKical scioiieer. 
are as good a training for the youthful mind of England as e.iu 
be found, while they are unequalled as presenting us with a scries 
of facts bearing directly upon our daily life. And it might ho 
urged in support of this view that all the progress which has 
been made of late years in philology and criticism has bgjeu 
made by importing into these salijects the method which iS the 
glory of the physical sciences. To this it is owing (hat in 
these enquiries observation and experiment havi* taken ihe pkiee 
of hypothesis aud eonjeelure, that even ^jbilologers and evitn's 
have descended from the cold and bfun’cii heiglits of a priori 
speculation, and §.re content, instead of showing how things 
ought to be, to Took and seq, Imw they are. At any r^ite, 
whether this Ls the ease or not, those seiem-es which have gi\en 
man such a command over nutniv, which have lenglheaed 
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the duration of human life, and * infimtely increased its 
comfort, the tale of yrhoae bloodless triumphs surpasses 
in interest the story of any of the earth's numeious conquerors, 
is sure from this time forward to command due attention. Con¬ 
sequently, at no university of modern foundation should we 
ex))cct to find physical soienee put in the background. And in 
India we can scarcely offer any more valuable instruction to the 
natives. Fur in nothing does Europe surpass India so much as 
in physical science. Literatui'e and philosophy are to a certain 
extent matters of taste. An oriental may prefer the gorgeous 
imagery of the East to the simplicity of the West, he may 
consider that, though freewill is the do^riue for the philo¬ 
sophers of Europe, where man is more than a match for nature, 
fatalism is thli doctrine for a country, wherd nature was until 
lately all powerful. Accordingly, we find that the university 
of Calcutta has most wisely included these sciences in lier' 
course. But somehow or other they do not seem to have taken 
much hold on the native min^. We hear of plenty of lectures 
on intuition, but of few on electricity. But, if the native mind 
is averse to patient induction, if physical science grates harshly 
on their prejudices, and mars the rotundity of their systems, 
that is all the more reason for making it now the very staple 
of their education, though it may not have been so formerly. 
And here we think that we cannot do better than transcribe the 
words* of Archdeacon Pratt 

* I am deeply persuaded both from experience and observation, 

' that the establishment of professorships of experimental plii- 
' loaophy would be of inestimable value to the youth for whom 

* the university of Calcutta is designed. I attribute very 

* largely to lectures with experiments, attended by me in my 

* boyhood and youth, the formation of any clear and correct cou- 

* ceptions 1 at present have of the principles of mechanical phi- 

* losopby, and the capacity for a|>prehonding the real points of 
' difiiculty in any new pioblem in .physics. And observation 

* of the character of the youth of this country, during repeated 
' e^^aminaiions of the first classes of government and other 

* institutions in past years, convinces me that experimental 
' lectures on objects are the great desideratum in the present 
' coarse of secular education.' 

It was .^rtaialy not^ by by ' observation of the character of 

* the youth of this counl^,' that the accomplished •vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the university of Calcutta was Iqd to hazard the 

* Papers connected with the question cfi erecting an Univmity Building and 
estahlnhing Univeisitj* Professorships and Scholarships. (Calcutta. Bishop's 
College Pie'.H, 1862,) page 51. 
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propliecy, that in the pi^JsitTency of Bengal phyRicaliwience and 
the physical method, by which he has himself revolutionized 
the philosophy of law, were destined to ^ast into the shade all 
other sciences and m^Uods. As Dr, Datf^ says, the tendency 
of the Indian mind is too * subjective and metaphysical/ too apt 
to indulge in 'dreamy alistractioas and intangible profitless 
' speculations’! for them ever to tread with ardour the firm 
ground of induction. It is hard to say what the university of 
Calcutta can do more than it has already done, unless indeed 
the prelectorships which we have proposed be consecrated to 
tlie advancement of physical science. And certainly we never 
meant to suggest tliat men should be sent about Bengal to dis- 
seminate the doetines of Fichte and Uegel among the natives. 
Their own indigenous spiders have spun them cobwebs enough 
and to spare. But we think that the benefaction of Mr. Prem- 
"Chund Roychund could hardly he pat to^better use, tliaii in 
supporting a body of itinerant scientific teachei-s, and ]>roviding 
them with the necessary apparatus It is not to be supposed that 
seieiitiBc and religious error would long stand their ground 
against the irrefutable ocular demonstrations of chemistry. 
Physical science, which has conquered nature in India as in 
England, would soon issue triumphant from the contest with 
Hindoo superstition and Maliometan bigotry. 

In an interesting article f which appeared two years ago in 
•Macmillan*s Magazine, Mr. Matthew Arnold, the professor of 
poetry at Oxford, * gives an account of a French lyceum 
at Toulouse. From jihis it appears that in these French colleges 
ndiat we may call.a system of bifurcation is pursued. When 
the student has passed a certain point in his university career, 
ho is allowed to choose to which branch of study, literature or 
scieuce, he will devote himself. The obvious advantage of this 
system is, that, while every boy has a superficial grounding iii 
many subjects of whicli an English public school boy knows, or 
ten years ago knew nothing, there is left open to .any diligent 
student the opportunity of acquiring a really valuable know¬ 
ledge of literature or science. It thus unites *the good poijjts 
of the English university system, which really does turn' out 
accomplished scholars and thoughtful men, (though it leaves 
the indolent entirely to themselves, and refiises to provide any 
man who cannot digest Ijatin and Greek seholai-ship or the 
exact sciences with any intellectual palbulum at all,) with the 
advantages of a course of study similar to that prescribed by 

^ ^ ■" ' % ^ ~ “ " -- 

* Ihtd, page 38. 

t Since republished, we believe, under the title of a French Eton. 
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tlie nnivei^ty’ of CaleiiUa. At the same time it is not op^n 
to the objcuiions which mi^ht be brought against the latter 
course, that its tendency is to stifle the aspirations of superior 
ability, and to produce a dull and uniform level of mediocrity. 
'We.have for some time been obliged to admit in England, that 
as far as the mere function of instruction goes, our universities 
are inferior to those of Germany. We cannot pretend that 
those time-honoured institutions, which arc at the same time 
aristocratic clubs and places of instruction, turn out men of 
learning equal in acquirements to a German Gelekrler, But 
few men, who did not possess an intimate acquaintance with 
France, would have been inclined to admitj^tbat in high-closs- 
education we had anything to learn from our lively neighbours. 
Bui Mr. Matthew Arnold has shown thati the government 
lyceums of France provide at a very cheap rate a course €.f 
instruction equal^if not superiw, to that given by an Eng¬ 
lish public school. It is of course not fair to compare a French 
lyceum with an English iwdversity, because a student leaves 
the former little after he is qualilied to enter the latter place 
of instruction. !Mr. Matthew Arnold fliinUs that in England 
wo have nnieh <o learn from the French system; wc venture to 
suggest that we have even more to learn in India. Some such 
system will have to be adopted in the university of Calcutta, 
if it is ever to saLi^fy two requirements, one, the want which 
the ]>iiblic feels of young natives well grounded in pupuhir and 
praclieal subjects, the other, the craving which the native mind 
itself is beginning to feel for deep and solid knowledge. 

One of the principal subjects of instruction in all colleges in 
India must always be the English language and literature. 
Indeed, it is ollen the Case, that with the lower yeais in the 
government colleges, a lecture on philos<)phy is at the same 
time a lesson in the English language. It is a melancholy fact, 
hut of course to be cx])ccted, .that boys will be sent to the 
colleges very ignorant of literary' English. It would be a 
great advanlagip if some remedy could be devised fur this. 
iK’may seem illiberal to suggest that it \vould be bettor, if the 
time spent in the study of the native classics were spent iu learn¬ 
ing to spell English correctly. However, wc have already coin- 
milled ourselves to this opinion. But we fear that until people 
are agreed that the #study of the natfve classics is not, for a 
native, education in an 5 ’'^‘nse of the word, we inust' expect to 
find that time has been wasted in Arabic-or Sanscrit, Avliieh 
might, if applied to English, hau" borne golden fruit. Never¬ 
theless, it is of no u>.e blinking the fiiet, that, until ilie literary 
language of the upper class of nativefc i& English, wc cannot 
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expect to find them* imbued with European * thouj^ht, 
or sympathizing in the progress of those whom it is the fashion 
to call their Aryan brethren. If it is impossible to send a 
boy up to a college, able to express himself con;ectly in English, 
it is impossible to give any native a liberal English education. 
And yet it must be of the greatest importance to secure in this 
• country a body of highly educated natives, able to understand 
the aims and motives of their European rulers. 

It is a feature worthy of remark, that, in the selection of 
subjects of examination in English literature, nuiny of our 
great English classical authors are passed over in favour of 
writers who are moft eminent for piety than genius. We 
observe that Poliock^s Course of Time, a composition worthy of 
being placed on the same sliclf with the proverbial philosophy 
^ the immortal Martin Tupper, was one of the subjects of 
examination for the year 1803.® This is evidently a trace of the 
same peculiar bias for uniting Christianity and dullness, which 
has so long upheld Dr. Abercromhie^s work as a text-book in 
m(‘taphysic8. If the natives arc to learn Christianity in ojir 
colleges, let them learn it from Milton and Jeremy Taylor, not 
from Pollock and Todd. The fact seems to be, that, if the peo¬ 
ple, who choose the text-hooks and the subjects of examination, 
were also the people who have to teach them, the choice might 
not be more judicious, but it certainly would not be the same. 
And this \6 a point in which the system, adopted in India, differs 
not for the better fr6m that pursued in ^England. Of course, 
the old objection can always be revived that groat results have 
been achieved, and we shall be referred to the educated Hindoo 
as he is, as the limit of human progress. No doubt, very great 
results have been achieved, hut it is to a great extent, in spite of 
the system, not owing to it. It is because the teachers are pains¬ 
taking, and the pupils intelligent and eager for information, 
that the native mind has made such progress. We are obstinate 
enough to believe that many of the text-books, employed in the 
Calcutta university, are not as good as they might be, and 
that, if such great results have been achieved under the present 
system, still greater are to be expected from an improved one. 

In connection with the subject of English literature, wo 
may mention, for the benefit, of those of our readers who have 
not seen it, that tlmre is a magazine publujhed by some^ of the 
students of the Calcutta university. Gate of the Calcutta news¬ 
papers has found f?od for merriment in this publication. By 
another it has been reviewed in a more enlightened and generous 


* Wc sj)cA mtuly ol Oxioid and Cand'inl^o. 
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spirit, tboiigh it would be hard indeed to pass over altogether 
tlie extravagancies of thought and style which are apparent on 
every page. Such magazines,* with a few brilliant exception*?, 
aie not usually Buccesslul in English schools or colleges. The 
fact seems to be, that the more promising members of these 
institutions are preserved by their own common sense from con¬ 
founding seed-time with harvest, and consequently do not ’ 
devote much of their time or energies to that kind of com])osi- 
tion. However we gladly hail the criticism to which we have 
alluded, as a proof that, in the higher education of natives in 
this country, there is yet much improvement to be made. 
At the same time, wc must confess tlMt we were ourselves 
astonished, nc^t so much at the badness of sopad of the articles 
which have appeared in the raagazitm, as at the high promise 
displayed in some of them. And, though we should Wi. 
sorry to sec the students of aify Indian college desert their 
regular studies to devote themselves to this ephemeral literature, 
we think that writing in magazines of tliis kind may supply a 
very useful kind of training, and that they shoidd be encoiu'aged 
as much as possible ill what perhaps \ionld be called iii tins 
country a demi-official manner. In no element are Indian col¬ 
leges so deficient as in thatyvbich is the most important one in 
all their prototypes iu England, the edueation which the student-^ 
derive, not from their teachers, but from one another. Of cours<*, 
the peculiar features of Indian society precludes, to a great extent, 
the successful working of e^say societies or debating societies 
among the students. But something might bo done in this 
direction by the university authorities. It'Is worth remcnibcv- 
ingthat-no less a man than Mr. John Stuart Mill has borne 
lestimoiiy to the fact, thaf’the English universities have in one 
point degenerated from what they were in the middle ages. 
He considers that in those times of darkness, the continual 
disputations carried on in the halls of all colleges, ])oth in 
England and on the continent, g’lve men a dialectical power 
and a faculty cd* looking at a question from both sides, which 
we Jiave lost in England in these more enlightened times. Wc 
apprehend it to ho the case that, although the college disputa¬ 
tions and declamations have, in most of our halls, either died 
out alt^jgether, or degenerated into mere formalities, the decay 
of these regularly appointed contests has been more than com¬ 
pensated by the vigorotfs' gymnastic of the debating societies 
at Oxford and Cambiidgc. That man*'^ a‘man derives more 
]U’!tctieal advantage from thotinion than from the lecture-room 


* tVe instance puliaji' Kinj'ht’b Quaitcily Ma< 
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is iinlispulal>le. It not unfrequently bnppens tlial a man 
passes from the union of Oxford or Cambridjye to a more aufjust 
assembly, and acquits himself* very creditably. Though, 
perhaps, it is the case that the Indian under-graduate will not 
take very readily to a debating society, it might be .very 
beneficial if those, who superintend his education, were to 
take a leaf out of the book of the middle ages. We would 
not of course oblige a Bengali to dispute in Latin, but it would 
be a useful exercise for the young student of English to be 
prepared to declaim once a term a speech of Burke or Macaulay, 
or a passage from Walter Scott or Byron. No doubt, there 
would, be no lack of •udieuce, and, to people sufficiently familiar 
with the native'languages, it might he not uninteresting to hear 
a thesis attacked and deihnded in high flown Oordhoo. The 
gi^me intellectual exercise might be equally profitable, and not 
* less entertaining, if carried on*iii English. At any rate if our 
English universities may be pronounced defective, because there 
arc not enough public recitations, enforced by academical author¬ 
ity, we cannot boast that the universities of India have in 
this point improved upon their model. And j et the supjdying 
of this slight defect in the university course would require no 
considerable alterations or additions to be made. 

No comparison l>etween tlie English and Indian systems 
would be perfect, if we wove to leave out of sight the peculiar 
system of private instruction, which, though not recognized hy 
the English univers'fiies, has grown up bide by side with the 
lecture system, resting on no other ground than that of its 
evident utility. At Cambridge it is an axiom that a man, who 
reads mathematics, cannot dispense with the berviccs of a coach. 
In India the so-called professor is expected to perform the func¬ 
tions of a coach also, to answer any questions proposed to bijn, 
and to be a general explainer of all difficulties and resolver of 
all doubts. However, as it is .very difficult for an Engli^ihman 
to enter, as Mr. Kerr remarks, 'into all the vagaries of the 
' native mind,^ it is not to he expected that a pr 9 fessor can ever 
perform these duties to his own satisfaction. We do uo^ see 
why those prelectors, whom' we have proposed to create, should 
not also perform the functions of private tutors recognized by 
the university. A native FtivaUdocent, who had really mastered 
some science, and whs familiar with the English language, 
would be able to put those truths which he had thus acquired, 
into a form which would prove attrf^tive to the native 


* As a recent instance we might name the luccessful debut of Mr Butlei 
Johnstone. 
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mind. Then \re might expect *to see the spirit wliicli Indian 
oflieialism has not as yet succeeded in creating, begin 
to animate those medieeval forms which have been borrowed 
from the universities of England and Scotland. And, as 
it is not probable that Ihe salary and status offered by the 
educational department will any longer attract competent men 
from home, it would not be a bad policy for the governing au¬ 
thorities of the university of Calcutta to provide themselves with 
a substitute in the shape of a body of trained native instruct¬ 
ors, out of whom to choose their future principals and professors, 
Mr, Kerr, who was for some time*i)rincipal of Ilooghly college, 
writes as *follows ^ 

* It is a fre< 5 pient subject of complaint and of regret to all 
' true friends of native education, that our students, on leaving 

* the college, whore they have been educated, are apt to forg^^ 

* what they have learned. The process of forgetting is in some' 
' cases extremely rapid. A remedy, to a certain extent, for this 

* evil, may bo found in the institution of fellowships, tenable 
' for a certain number of yeais, and subject to the condition 
' that the holder shall perform certain prescribed dulics in the 

* college during that period. A fellowship-holder might be 
' very usefully employed in teaching under the direction of 
' one of the professors a class or section of a class of the 

* college department, and in assisting whenever required, in 

It is oi course no integral part of th‘e scheme which we 
advocated at the beginning of this article, that the fellows 
should he all itinerant prelectors. Indcad, we would only 
compel those elected for proficiency in physical science to travel. 
Some fellowships might he devoted to the maintenance of edu¬ 
cated natives, w'ho should be, as Mr, Kerr proposes, professors 
in some government college. At any rate, they might be 
obliged, while holding fellowships, to study themselves, and 
to give instniction to under-graduates, with the hope held 
out to them oji ultimately obtaining professorships. It would 
be ,8ome satisfaction to know that some small percentage 
of the gradimtes of our colleges were removed, for some hours 
in the day, irom the influence of uneducated companions, and 
from the degrading and superstitious associations of their own 
homes, and refreshed by the healthy stimulus of European 
literature and science. 

In conclusion, we may remark that we do not wish it to he 
supposed that wc mke advanced the preceding criticisms and 

^ Hc\iew of Public Instraction in Bengal, page iig. 
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^ujTgedions in anj’^ spirit*of cctosoiiousne«.s. It is not for those 
who are not fully acquainted with the intricacies of the native 
mind to criticize, with any confidence, schemes which have been 
devised by men familiar with orieninl manners and modes of 
thought. S^lill less do we wish it to be supposed that we do 
not rate, at a high value, the great progress which has been iSiade 
, in native education. But we think that, by the majority of 
our countrymen in India, too little importance is attached to it. 
By one most estimable and self-denying body of men, its 
importance will never be undervalued. Tlie working missionary 
of India must Know full welH, that *Christianizing the native, 
without educating l^m, is like making bricks without straw. 
But the education of India can never be altogether in the hands 
of missionaries, certainly fliot the higher education. Much of 
their time is necessarily reserved for duties more important still. 
* Consequently, it must be in tbe hands of officers appointed by 
the State, and much of its efficiency must depend upon the 
interest taken in it by the general public. If we have contri¬ 
buted, in any way, to stimulate or increase that interest, these 
few crude suggestions will not have been offered in vain. We 
may safely leave it to those who are qualified by experience to 
judge of their practicability, to accept, modify, or reject them. 


*■ In tlic Southern Stateb of America, where it ia penal to teach a negro 
' to read, the Chriatmnity of the slave population ib said to he nothing uioie 
than an improved kind*of fetichism. 
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O F the five f^roat European maritime powers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Franco was the fourth to enter 
into the race for commercial communication with India. The 
fifth power, Spain, never attempted the contest, and Portiijyal, 
Holland, and England, liad reaped considerable benefits from, 
their enterprise before the attention of the ^French people had 
lieen sufficiently attracted to the trade. Nevertheless, though 
the last to enter upon tlie venture, though entering upon it 
after the three powers we have named had obtained a firm and 
solid footing on the soil, the genius of the French people 
asserted itself in a manner that speedily brought them on a 
level with the most securely planted of their European 
rivals. The restless action that had made the France of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the fomenter of distur¬ 
bances in Europe soon found in India a wide field for its display, 
whijst the ambition that had urged her most famous monarch to 
dream of universal dominion in the West, began before very 
long to form plans for the attainment of a French empire in 
the East. It was a French statesman who first dared to a.*.piro 
to suhordinate the vast empire of the Mogul to a European 
will. It was a French'statesman who first conceived the idea 
of conquering India by the aid of the Indians,—of arming, 
drilling, and training natives after the fashion of European 
soldiers, thus forming the germ of that sepoy army which has 
since become so famous. They were French soldiers who first 
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demonstrated on ilie field of battle the superiority of a handful 
of diseiplined Europeans over the uneontrollcd hordes of Asia. 
As we contemplate indeed the great aeliiovements of France 
on the soil of Hindostan j as we read the nuginerous examples 
of the mighty conceptions, tlie heroic actions, the mental vigour, 
and the indomitable energy displayed there hy her children, we 
cannot but malvel over the sudden dobtruclious of liopes so 
great, of plans so vast and deep laid. There may bo, indeed 
there always arc, raan^ excuses for ill success. Sometimes 
failure is to be attributed solely to the superior skill, gcniu«, 
and force of character of an adversary. Sometimes, the hostile 
intervention of a thifil party, or liis failure to keep engagements 
made with a principal, tends to the same result. But there are 
other fluctuating causes, which are often more ififliieutial still. 

^An attack of dyspepsia prevented the annihilation of the 
llussian army at Borodino, and thus caii'sed the annihilation of 
the soldiers of Napoleon in the snows of Russia. A careless 
movement on the part ol Marshal Marmonfc, induced by a feverish 
desire to monopolise to himself the glory of expelling the English 
from Spain, brought on that battle of Salamanca which was the 
turning point of the Peninsular war. The storm on the night 
of the 17th Juno materially affected the movements of the 
l<'i’euch emperor at Waterloo, and contributed greatly to the 
actual result of that terrible battle. The misdirection of a des¬ 
patch brought on the battle of Navarino; and it is _ believed 
in Vienna that the*accideuial absence of the Austrian general 
fnun bis post alone prevented the capture of Napoleon III. at 
JVIageuta. Tliero .ave thus many causes, some natural, some 
(lej)endcut on the constitution of an individual man, some not to 
be foreseen and in no way to be calculated upon, which atfoi't 
the fortunes of a people. It is not tliat all the genius, all the 
strong character, all the valour, are on the side of the conqueror?. 
(Jenius indeed has been compelled to succumb to a eombtnatioii 
ofiiieideuts apparently in.‘ignificanl, and impossible to have 
boon guai ded against. There suddenly a])])ear, when least ox- 
pi'ctcd, influences, apparently so small, and yet really’ so 
powerful, that all calculations arc upset, and we are compelled 
to acknowledge the might of that Providential superintendence, 
which, working with its own instruments and for it s own designs, 
fashions and directs the destinies of nations. 

Notwithstanding this theory, thcie is always, when com- 
tcmplatiug the yesuUs of the action of men, a great deal 
that is to he accounted for ami explained on natural grounds. 
The character of the governing or direelifig body as a body, 
and the character^ of the inslrmncnt'' u-icd to carry out 
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their policy, are sufficient to explain many of the consequences. 
And it is in this respect that the history of the French in India 
presents a most interesting and instructive lesson. That lesson 
is interesting, because the great deeds of great men always 
charm and excite the imagination: it is instructive, because we 
have in it a great deal of individual action, and a great insight 
into individual character. The scene is laid sdi such a distant 
period from the present, that we have the actors before us con¬ 
ducting their skilful intrigues and engaged in their complex 
negotiations as they were at the time, and we have in addition 
now, what we had not then, a clear view of the motives that 
prompted them, of the causes that urged th^i on. So rich in detail 
is this eventful period that the history possesses ■ all the interest 
and excitemeiit of a romance. Yet in no romance that was ever 
penned did any of the characters dare to entertain such wide¬ 
spread and deep-laid schemes as i/erc cherished by many of the 
actors in this real scone. And it is yet another peculiarity of 
this eventful history that the actors in it did not only dare 
to conceive, but they brought their vast plans to Uic 
very brink of success \ they failed too, only to let those plans 
fall into the lap of another and a rival nation, which, bcwil- 
deied by their vastness, long rel'uaed to entertain them, 
and only consented at last, when the force of events had con¬ 
vinced them that there was no middle course between the pro¬ 
secution of those plans and their OAvn destruction. 

It is strange that this story, with all its ‘wonders, has almost 
faded away from the tablets of history. . There exists indeed 
a record, published in the last century, of the facts connected 
with the rise and progress of the French East India Company, hut 
since its appearance a flood of light has beennhcd upon events 
which were then dark and mysterious. Yet even this record 
has been almost a sealed book to the present generation. 
Glimpses of the deeds accomplished by the French on Indian 
soil are occasionally to be found 'in old accounts of famous 
voyages, in forgotten French histories of India, and more re¬ 
cently in those English histories which arc devoted to the 
glorification of the triumph of our own countrymen. Occasion¬ 
ally too, in some old biographic memoir, or in the notes to 
some graver history, wc meet with curious accounts of men, who, 
when their prospects /is a nation had been annihilated, strove, 
and strove earnestly, in the service of native princes, to prevent 
the development of the fortunes of their siico.essful rivals. Wc 
have sometimes wondered why a nwre modern history of this event¬ 
ful episode has nevef been uuderiaken by the French. It cannot 
be because a brilliant career eulmiuaied in dioastci. It was a 
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disaster which at all events reflected no descredit on the soldiers 
of France. What discredit there was is directly to be imputed 
to the effete administration of the most effete and degraded 
representative of a house which France herself has expelled. 
We believe it is rather due to the fact, that the mighty gplf of 
the French revolution intervenes between the times of which 
we are writing and the present; that the military history of 
modern France begins with tbe wars of 1792; and that how¬ 
ever much France may regret that the great Eastern prize did 
not fall into her^ hands, she cares little for iiie details of a 
struggle which occun-ed before the period at which she conquered 
the great nations oftifche continent, and constituted herself, for 
a time, mistress and arbitress of the greater part of Europe. 

We have stated that tltree of the maiitime poVere ot Europe 
l;^d effected permanent settlements in India, befoie the attention 
of France had been sufficiently attracted to the advantage of 
the trade. That this was so was attributable far more to the 
distractions of bqr government, than to any want of enterprise 
on tbe part of tbe French people, A period in which foreign 
wars alternated with civil dissensions, was certainly not favour¬ 
able to fostering commerce with far distant countries. Yet, 
despite the turbalcoce of the period, and the inherent vice of 
their government, the desire for Eastern traffic displayed 
itself at a very early period amongst the French. In the 
‘reign of Louis XII. in the year 1503, two ships were fitted 
out by some merchants of Rouen to trade in the Eastern 
seas. But it is simply recorded of them that they sailed 
from the port of .Havre in the com so of that year and were 
never afterwards heard of. The successor of Louis XII., King 
Francois I., issueid to his subjects, in tbe years 1537 and 1543, 
declarations in which he exhorted them to undertake long voy¬ 
ages, and placed before them the ])ecuniary and national advan¬ 
tages which would result from their following his eounsei. But 
the records of the reign of Francois are filled with accounts of 
exhausting nars, and it is owing probably to^this cause that 
we do not find that his wishes in respect of distant navigation 
were attended to. Probably the constant civil dissensions which 
occupied the reign of Henri III. neutralised any effect which 
an edict of his, to 4>he same effect as those of his grandfather, 
dated 15tli Deoembefr 1578, might have bad in less troublous 
limes. The peaceful and prosperous-reign of Henri IV. opened 
out however new .prospects. On the 1st June 1604, a company 
was established under the king^s letters patent, granting it 
an exclusive trade for fifteen years. But, though the services 
of Gerard Lerov, a Flemish navigator, who had already made 
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several voyages to the Indies in the cm]f)loy of the Dutch, were 
engaged, disputes amongst the proprietors, and the paucity of 
funds, hindered the action of the company, and the design came 
to nothing. Seven years later, however, the project was renewed 
under Louis Xlll., but Owing to the same causes, nothing was 
undertaken daring a period of four years. But in 1615, two 
merchants of Houen, disgusted with the inactivity of the com¬ 
pany, petitioned the king for the transfer to them of the 
privileges accorded to it, expressing at the same time 
their readiness to fit out ships that very year. This peti¬ 
tion was opposed by the company. The king however, after 
hearing the arguments on bothfeides, decided in favour of a 
coalition between the contending parties, and, on this being 
effected, he issfied (2nd July 1G15) letters pateht conferring the 
former privileges on the thus united company. ^ 

This company quickly proceeded to action. In the following 
year (1616) they fitted out two ships, the command of the 
larger of which was given to Commodore de Nets, an old naval 
officer, and of the smaller to Captain Antoine ]6eaulieu, who had 
already made a voyage to the coast of Africa. Of the expedi¬ 
tious to the Indies Beaulieu has written an interesting account. 
The first one, though not in itself to be called positively 
successful, was yet deemed so iu that age, inusmucli as it was 
not absolutely a failure. It appears that the navigators met 
with considerable opposition from tlie Dutch at Java, and as 
there happened to be a considerable number of Dutch sailors 
amongst their crews, they were considerably inconvenienced by 
an order of the president of the Dutch possessions, by which all 
servants of the republic were required instantly to leave the 
French vessels. This necessitated the sale o&>Beaulieu's ship, 
and the transfer ot himself and the remainder of the crew to 
that commanded by Commodore de Nets. They succeeded so 
far however, in their trading negotiations, that notwithstanding 
the loss of one ship, the voyage was* not financially a failure. 

Encouraged rather than deterred by the result of this 
first effort, the company equipped another expedition of 
three" ships iu 1619, giving the chief command to Beaulieu, 
whom they created commodore. The names of the ships 
were the Montmorenci, of 450 tpns, carrying a hupdred 
and sixty-two men,.and twenty-two guns; L^Esperance, 
of 400 tons, carrying a- hundred and seventeen men, and 
IQ^cnty-six guns ; aud VHermitage, an advice boat, of 
bavd-pnoy thirty men, and eight guns. They were all vic- 
ful episcl^^ two years aud. a half. This expedition sailed 
be beca’ofleur on the 2nd October 1619, and after a prosperous 
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voyage readied Achen 'in the island of Sumatra. At Java,— 
whither they subsequently proceeded,—Beaulieu had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose one of his ships,— 1/Es^erance,-^no\, without strong 
suspicions, amounting in his mind to conviption, that it had 
been sunk by the Dutch.' But, whatever the immediate cause, 
it IS certain that she foundered oif Java with all her crew on 
board, and a cargo valued at between seventy and eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. After experiencing this loss, Beaulieu 
returned to Havre, and arrived there, with his vessel well laden, 
on the ist December 1630. 

For upwards of twenty years after this second attempt to 
open out a trade witi^the East the company elfeeted nothing. 
A few desultory efforts, by individual traders, to make a 
settlement in Madagascar^ produced no definite? result. The 
powerful minister, who then virtually ruled France, was occupied 
* during the greater part of his ienure of jiower in firmly esta¬ 
blishing his master’s authority over the resisting nobles, and he 
could ill spare any, considerable portion of his time to foster large 
commercial ui»dertakings. In 1643 however Richelieu was mas¬ 
ter ; he had triumphed over every enemy, and he at once addressed 
liimself to the revival of commercial intercourse with the 
East Under his auspices, a new company was formed, for the 
avowed purpose of trading to the Indies. Letters patent, dated 
the 34th June 1643, accorded to it exclusive privileges for twenty 
•years, and its directors, designating it * La Comjiagnie des 
‘ Indes,’ began to mikke serious preparations to justify their right 
to the title. But their first ship had scarcely started on its expe¬ 
dition when Cardinal Richelieu died. Whether it was o\v ing 
to this cause, to the ignorance and inexperience of thedireclors, 
or to the want *®f proper appreciation on the part of their 
agents, it seems scarcely possible to ascertain, but this is 
certain, that the first measures of the company were signalised 
by little prudence. Instead .of directing the course eff their 
ships boldly to the far East, and thus following the example 
of their maritime rivals, the French company resolved 
to devote all their energies to the development of the large^ and 
fertile island of Madagascar'. 

Madagascar, originally discovered by Marco Polo in 1398, and 
subsequently lost sight of,, had been re-openod to European en¬ 
terprise by the Portuguese under Lawrence Almeida in 1506. It 
was visited the following year by a Portuguese squadron under 
Tristan da Cunh^, but that celebrated navigator, after a minute 
examination of the topography .of'the place, the customs of the 
inhabitants, and the productions of the soil, thought it inexpe¬ 
dient to form a settlement there, and coutimied his voyage 
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eastward. Two years later however the Portuguese government 
resolved to form a post on the seaboard of the island. A settle¬ 
ment was accordingly made on its northern paxt^ but those who 
formed it had )jecn massacred by the inhabitants before the 
period of the French expedition of 1642. 

The first French vessel equipped by the French India Com¬ 
pany reached Madagascar in the beginning of 1643^ and landed 
at a point some five and twenty miles fiom the site of the old 
Portuguese settlement. Their landing was opposed, though 
inetfectually, by tlie natives of the country. They forthwith 
attempted to carry out a regular scheme of colonisation, and to 
this purpose they devoted all the resouAes of the Company. 
They soon found however, as the wise Tristan da Cunba had 
foreseen, that/though in appearance fich andVertile, the soil of 
island could not produce, in any great quantity, those articl^^s 
which entered the most into I>iropean consumption. Wlien 
they began to make inroads into the interior, they found still 
grc.iter difficulties awaiting them. They came in contact then 
with a numerous and warlike race, detesting strangers, deter¬ 
mined to hold no communications w'lth them, and preferring 
savage freedom to foreign domination. By these the French 
settlers were received, from the very outset, with marked hos¬ 
tility. Not content with repulsing every effort of the French 
to penetrate into the interior, the inhabitants, gaining boldness 
from success, assumed the offensive, and 1>egan in their turn to 
attack the wretched wooden stockades whidh the colonists had 
erected with infinite labour and expense, and had dignified by 
the name of forts. So numerous were the islanders and so deter- 
minately hostile, that the French experienced very great diffi¬ 
culty in offering to them an effectual resistance. The time and 
the labour employed in so doing drew them away almost entirely 
from cultivation, and though they were ultimately successful 
in defending their forts, it was a success which was as costly as a 
defeat, for it sunk all the large su'ms which had been expended 
on the enterprise without the chance of a return. It is surpris¬ 
ing that under these circumstances, and though the French India 
Company relinquished their claims to the island inl672, the go¬ 
vernment should have continued to maintain their hold of the 
forts on the seaboard till 1740, in which year Madagascar was 
definitively abandoned., 

The ill-success of this enterprise was not, howevmr, at once 
reeo^ised in France, although fora time all desire for a renewal 
of the effort appeared to languish. The long minority of Louis 
XIV., the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin, with its wars of the 
Fronde and its contests with Spain, were not favourable to 
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commercial enterprise. Mazariu however died in 1G61. Ilia 
puccessor, Colbert, was one of those men who stamp their 
name on the a^e in which they live. Colbert was one of 
the glories of France. Born in the middle rank of life, the 
son of a mercliant, himself educated as a banker, and hav¬ 
ing, in that capacity, been charged with the management 
. of the affairs of Cardinal Mazarin, he had gained so entirely 
the confidence of that minister, that, on his dying bed, the 
Cardinal recommended him to his master as a man of 
immense capacity, strict fidelity, and unwearied application. 
Colbert succeeded him, first only as controller of finances, but 
not long after he watt invested with the entire administration of 
the country. Under his guiding hand, France quickly assumed 
a position such as she had never before held in*Europe. The 
fijl^ances, commerce, industry, agriculture, art, all felt the im- 
* pulse of his strong will and firm direction. He made the 
French navy. In a few years after his accession to power, there 
were a hundred vessels of war, and 60,000 sailors inscribed on 
the rolls. He created the naval ports of Brest, Toulon, and 
Rochefort; he bought Dunkirk from the English, and he com¬ 
menced Cherbourg j and ^ binding together industry, commerce, 
' and the marine in one common future, he founded French 
' colonies to assure outlets to industry and commerce, and an 
‘ employment of the navy in time of peace.* 

* Colbert had been neither blind nor indifferent to the great 
advantages which had accrued to the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English from, tlieir possessions in India, and he made it 
one of his greatest xibjects to encourage tlie formation of a grand 
company, somewhat on the English model, to open out. a regular 
traffic with that country. He held out to it promises of the 
strongest support of the administration. He offered it a charter 
granting it the exclusive right 6f commerce with India for fifty 
3 '^ear 6 ; it was to be exempted from all taxation ; and the govern¬ 
ment agreed to engage to reimburse it for all losses it might 
suffer during the first ten years after its formation. On these 
conditions, in the year 1664, the French ^ Compagnie des Indes* 
was formed. Its capital wa8‘15,000,000 Mivres tournois,* equiva¬ 
lent to about £600,000; but as, even under the conditions men¬ 
tioned, the entire sum wa^ not subscribed for, a fifth of*the 
amount, 3,000,000 livres, was advanced })y the treasury. This 
example had a great effect upon the nobility and rich courtiers; 
and these at once became eager to join an undertaking which the 
government seemed to cherish as pne of its most favoured projects.* 

• liouis XIV. himself, under the influence of Colbert, endesvoured to 
reconcile his nobility to a participation in the enterprise, by declaring that 
trade io Jndia was not derogatory to a man of noble birth. 
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Tlie prospects of the company on its forraaiiou were thus 
brilliant. Starting under the auspices of a monarchy which 
had not attained the height of its power, but was then fast 
rising up to it, which, in its capabilities for offensive operations 
and .for the display -of real strength, contrasted favourably 
with the other European states, this company seemed to require 
but firm and steady direction to become a great success. Never- 
theless its first movements were neither well considered na(;/ortu- 
nate. Hampered by the recollection of the attempt iqade in 
1642 upon Madagascar, which still held dut more attractions 
than the unknown Indies, and their judgment luflueneed by 
the knowledge of the fact that some poftion of the seaboard • 
was still held by Frenchmen, the directors o£ the new com¬ 
pany conceives the idea that by tidnsportin'g simple colonists 
to that island, they might yet realise some of the residts pf 
tlie labours of their predecessors. Their first expedition 
was accordingly directed to Madagascar. On the 7th March 
1U65, tour large ships, equipped for war as well us trade, and 
carrying five hundred and twenty men, sailed from Brest 
harbour, and reached Madagascar on the 10th July following. 
The first act of the colonists was to change the name of the 
island from St. Lawrence, as it had been called by the 
Portuguese, to Isle Dauphine, in honour of the heir apparent, 
then four years old. It proved to be but a poor compliment to 
the Dauphin. They soon discovered that, instead of profiting by 
their predecessors' mistakes, they had thtftnselves fallen into 
those predecessors' errors. The new colonists, like those who 
went before them, found that their labour was hindered by 
three causes, by climate, by the nature of the soil, and by 
the hostility of the natives. This last mentioned cause pro¬ 
duced yet another, for it necessitated to the unfortunate 
emigrants constant exposure afid constant fatigue. To such 
an extent did they suffer, and difsclose by their sufferings the 
hopelessness of the undertaking, that the company, although 
for a long time they continued to reinforce the colonists with 
supplies of men, resolved ultimately to give up all thoughts 
of permanently colonising Madagascar, and to divert their ener¬ 
gies to another quarter. They were quickened in ibis resolve 
by tlie action of the natives, who succeeded in 1672, in surprising 
Foi't Dauphine and massacring the majority of those who were 
within its walls. Of the*bafflcd colonists, some proceeded ulti¬ 
mately to lndia> others however contented themselves with 
formation of a small settlement, in the island of Mascarenhas, 
lying with Cern^ a little to^ the east of Madagascar. These 
islands, under tlie names of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
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anil again as the Islands of Idanritins and Reunion, have since 
become well known. The Isle of Mauritius or Cern^ had been 
early discov^ed, and as soon abandoned, by the Portugnese; 
occupied in 1698 by the Dutch, who, in i^^uour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, called it Mauritius; abandoned by them 
at some time between the years 1708 and 1710; and oc- 
•cupied later, between that period and 1719, by the French, 
who changed its name to the Isle of France. Bourbon or 
Masearenhas, called so from after a Portuguese nobleman, was 
absolutely desolate wfien the French first occupied Madagascar, 
but in 1654 eight Frenchmen and six negroes emigrated to it 
from that island, bill deserted again four years later. The 
island continued tininhabited till 1672, when, on the subversion 
uf the Madagascar settletoent, an inconsideraMe number of 
' ili£ colonists took possession of it, and became the nucleus 
of a settlement which was one day to be powerful. 

But the French India Company had not wasted all its resources 
ill their attempts on Madagascar. In 1666 another expedition 
was fitted out, and the command of it bestowed upon one 
Fran 9 ois Caron, a man who possessed at that time considerable 
reputation for his experience in Eastern undertakings. 
Caron, though of French origin, had been born in. Holland, 
and he had spent many years of his life in the service of the 
Dutch republic. At a very early age he had obtained a 
fiituation as a cook-mate on board a Dutch man-of-war 
bound for Japan f but during the voyage he showed 
such intelligence that he was promoted to the post of chief 
steward. This office gave him a little leisure which he 
devoted to the study of arithmetic. On the ariival of the 
vessel at Japan, he at once made it his study to obtain a 
knowledge of the language of the country. Having 
acquired this knowledge, he was able to make almost 
his own terms with the agents of the Dutch company in 
that country, and he was soon appointed a member of Ihe general 
council of administration, and director of commerce. But, little 
satisfied with this, he applied for a post of still higher impor¬ 
tance in Batavia.* He was refused. Whereupon, Caron, 
listening only to his anger, abruptly resigned his appointment 


* It is stated by'some auihoritios that, when Caron was in charge of the 
Butch agency at Japsni, he made an^ audacioub attem]^t to establish himself 
on the coast. Having ingratiated hinisclt with the king, he obtained pev- 
mi<j3ioQ to build a house close to the Datclr factory. Knowing the Japancbc 
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iinder the Dutch, and tendered his services to Colbert. Colbert» 
closed eagerly with the ‘offer, and Caron, soon after, received 
letters patent nominating him director-general of Jfrench com¬ 
merce in India. . Associated with Caron, was a Persian named 
Marcara, a native of Ispahan, from whose local knowledge of 
India many advantages were anticipated. 

The expedition sailed from Prance in the beginning of 1667, 
and made a fair voyage to Madagascar. But, on arriving there, 
Caron found the French establishments on the coast in a con¬ 
dition so deplorable, and the prospect of being able to effect an 
amelioration so discouraging, that he determined not to waste any 
of his resources in the attempt, but to prdleed at once to India. 
He directed his course accordingly towards Surat, a place which 
the enterprisd of the other maritime powers of Europe had made 
familiar to traders to the East. On the 24<th December he touched_ 
at Cochin, where he was well reefcived. Thence he continued his 
voyage, reached Surat in the beginning of 1668, and established 
there the first French factory in India. The negotiations 
into which he entered were at first very successful. A very 
valuable cargo was quickly transmitted to Madagascar. And 
this result was no sooner known in France, than, as a reward 
for his exertions, and possibly to incite him to others, the king 
at once conferred upon Caron the riband of St. Michel. 

In the following year an extension of their operations was 
resolved upon. Maicara was directed to proceed to the couri. 
of the then independent king of Golconda, with the view 
of obtaining from him the privilege of trading throughout bis 
dominions, and of establishing a factory at Masulipatam. To 
obtain this Marcara had not only to fight his way through 
those obstacles peculiar tb an oriental court, but he had to 
meet also the opposition of the English and of the Dutch. 
However he triumphed over all obstacles, and on the 5th 
Decefiiber 1669, obtained a firman which permitted the French 

to be ignorant of- fortification, he built this house in the form of a tetragon— 
made it, in fact, a regular fortification. Ue then applied to the governor of 
Batavia to send him along with casks of spices, casks of the same size 
containing guns, and filled up with cotton or oakum. This was done, but, 
unfortun^elv for Oaion, in rolling the casks up the beach, one of them fell 
in pieces, apa a brass gun made its appearance. This discovered the deception. 
Caron was at once seized; sent to Jeddo, and confronted with the King. 
Being unable to offer any excuse, he was sentenced to have bib beard pulled 
out hair by hair; to be dressed in a fool’s coat and rap, and to be exposed in 
that condition in every street in the city. After this he was shipped bac'k 
to Batavia. _ a 

This story is not credited by later wi iters. 
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('ompany to undertake negotiations in the dominions of the 
king, without payment of duty, import or export; and a lioenoe 
was granted them at the same time to establish a factory at 
Masi^ipatam. Thither accordingly Marcara proceeded. 

It is curious, that the one fatal feeling which’ attended all.the 
efforts of the French to establish themselves in India, and which 
• contributed very greatly to their failure, should have shown 
itself at this early epoch. This feeling was jealousy. It seldom 
happened that a man, high in ofUce, could endure that any great 
feat should be accomplished by another than himself. Barely 
could a sense of patriotism, a love of country, an anxiety to 
forward the commonweal, reconcile a servant of the Fiench 
company to the Success of a rival. We shall see, as we proceed, 
what golden opportunities ^ere lost, what openings were de- 
liharately sacriHced to the gratification of feelings as mean and 
paltry in themselves, as they were base and even treasonable in 
men who had bean sent to advance the fortunes of their country 
in a distant land. 

The French had not been two years in Surat before this feeling 
evinced itself. Caron, though he could boast of great achiev- 
ments himself, could not endure the idea that one of his associates 
should obtain solely credit for deeds in which he could, claim no 
sliare. The success of Marcara then, so far from being to him a 
source of joy, as to a patriotic Frenchman it ought to have been, 
awakened feelings of envy. He at once renflbved all the friends 
of the Persian from eihploy, and represented his conduct in a most 
unfavourable light to the French minister. Maroara however, on 
receiving an account of these aspersions, transmitted to Colbert 
a statement of bis proceedings. This stotement was so precise, 
and was so well supported by facts; that, after a full enquiry, 
Marcara was declared to have cleared himself of every charge 
brought agaiust him. The contest however between the two 
principal ofEcials in India did. not tend to the stability of the 
rising settlements.^ 

Caron however was bent upon effecting some results of greater 
importance. He accordingly represented to the minister that to 
obtain a firm footing in the country, it was necessary to hold some 
place in absolute possession, unassailable by the natives of India, 
and to use it as a stronghold whence commercial operations could 

be carried on with the Inhabitants of the mmnland. Following 

- ^ ■ ■ ■ -- * -- — .. .. 

* In oonsequenoe of his quarrel with Caron. Maioara, unable any lunger 
to work with him, emfiarkod with his adboronta on board a French ship 
and ai^t^d to Java. Arriving at Bahtan^ they established factories thete, 
of which however they were dispossessed Dutch some ten years after, 

( 1682 ). 

2 f* • 
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the idea of Albuquerque, his own conclusions had led him to 
favour, for this purpose,-Uio ooclipatiomof an island, and he had 
indicated the seaboard of Ceylon, then partially occupied by the 
Butch, as well .adapted to the end in view. He did not fail to 
point out likewise the great commercial advantages which 
must accrue to France from an immediate participation in the 
spice trade, and he intimated that he had sounded the king of 
Candy on the subject of the dispossession of the Dutch, 
and that the enterprise would meet with his support. The 
project was approved by Colbert, and a fleet under the com¬ 
mand of admiral Laha^e,—a man of considerable reputation, 
who had quitted high civil employment^o gratify his passion 
for warlike operations,—was placed at the disposal of Caron 
to carry out the design. They‘made tiieir first attempt 
towards the end of the year 1672 on Point de Galle. But either 
the place was too strong, or the'jealousies on board the French 
squadron were too great, for the French were unsuccessful. They 
were more fortunate at Trincomalee, which they took and garri¬ 
soned. But they had hardly landed the guns necessary to de¬ 
fend the fortress, when a Dutch fiect of at least e(£ual force 
under Commodore Rylckoff van Goens came in sight. Admiral 
Lahaye declined an encounter, but leaving the garrison at Trin- 
eomalee to shift for itself, made sail to Meliapore, tlien known as 
St. Tlioma«, on the Coromandel Coast. Though this place had 
been well fortified '"hy the Portuguese, from whom it had been 
taken by the Dutch some twelve years before, the French com¬ 
mander managed to take it in a very short time with the loss 
of only five men. 

This solitary result of an expedition from which so much had 
been hoped gave little satisfaction to the French ministry. 
Trincomalee had had to surronder with all its garrison to the 
Dutch fleet, and now of their coiwiuests,—lor at Surat and 
Masulipatam they liad but lactories,—St. Thomas alone remained. 
As is common in such cases, the fiist outcry was against the 
projector, and , every possible fault was at once attributed to 
Caron. Some were jealous of his position \ others detested 
his imperious character, and declaimed against his grasping 
disposition. Had Caron succeeded, but little perhaps would 
have been heard of these faults, but having failed, they were 
made use of to procure his recall. The'French directors, who 
likewise looked very keenly to results, were so much mortified at 
the ili-sucocss of this costly expedition, that Idiey also petitioned 
tiro minister to recall Caron, in order, they said, that they 
might inspect his accounts# The petition was complied with, 
and, tu*prevent ilic chance of any evasion of the instractions, 
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the order sent to Caron *did not convey his absolute recall, but 
directed him, in compUmentf%^ terms, to return to France, 
that he might be personally consulted with regard to some new- 
enterprise. Caron at oncS obhyed, and enibarkipg all his wealth, 
of which he had amassed a great deal, he set sail in 1673 for 
Marseilles. He had already passed the straits of Gibraltar 
when he learned from a stray vessel the real intentions of the 
French government regarding him. He at once altered his 
course and proceeded towards Lisbon. But oh entering the 
harbour the ship struck on a rock, and almost immediately 
fonndei’ed. The only survivor of the disaster was one of the sons 
of Caron. • 

In the expeditions undertaken againsl Ceylon and St. Thomas, 
a very prominent part had'been taken by one FiUn^ois Martin, 
a •Frenchman, who devoted a long career, in singleness of 
henrt and with great success, ho the furtherance of the designs 
of France in the East. Little is known of him prior to the year 
] 671^ beyond the fact that ho, too, had commenced his career in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company, and that he 
had left it at an early age to join the French. He had pro¬ 
bably made the •acquaintance ol Caron when they were both 
serving under the Dutch flag. This is certain, that he Was known 
at Surat as a man on whose energy and discretion Caron had 
I ho greatest reliance, and he was regarded, at the time of its 
1 )eing carried out, as llie soul of the enterprise undertaken against 
Point de Guile and* Triiiconialee. Some indeed have asserted 
that the attempt on Point de Galle failed, because Martin, 
who had the direction of the attack, had applied for and been 
refused the governorship of that place. But this statement, 
wliich was but little credited at the time, isiefuted by the whole 
of his subsequent career. It is no slij^t proof of the confi¬ 
dence which he had inspired in those under whom he served, 
that although he was the trusted subordinate of Caron, hn was 
regai*ded with equal confidence by those into whose hands the 
departure of that official left the direction of pffairs in 1674'. 
These were Admiral Lahaye and M. Baron. 

The position in which these gentlemen found themselves was 
by no means enviable. They had provoked the hostility of the 
Dutch by attacking their possessions, and tiio Dutch were now 
masters of the seas an'd inflamed against*them with a particular 
animosity.* They had retaken Trinnomalee, and the French 
could scarcely hope that they would allow them to retain pe^‘e- 
ahle possession of St. Thomas.* With a view llierefore to pro¬ 
vide therasehcb with a place of J%fiigo ui case of evil days, 
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tlie tw'o French directors ordered Martin to place himself in 
commanicaiion with Shore KlUn Lodii the governor of the 
possessions of the king of Bmapore in Tonjore and the Carnatic, 
for the grant of a piece of land/wKioh they might call their 
own. Martin obeyed, found the governor accessible, and was 
allowed to purchase a plot of ground on the sea coast in the 
province of Gingee, to the north of the river Coleroon. 

This arrangement concluded, Martiu returned to St. Thomas. 
He there found the two directors not at all doubtful regarding 
the intentions of the Dutch. It was no longer a secret that the 
Government of Holland, highly incensed at the attack upon 
their possessions in Ceylon, were by 410 nffhns satisfied with the 
re-eaptnre of Trincomalee, but had sent ont pressing instructions 
to their aged’be to drive the French likewise from St. Thomas. 
They were determined, as they possessed the power, to exercise 
it in blotting ont the French from the list of their rivals in the 
Indian trade. This, they imagined, would be effectually accom¬ 
plished by the re-capture of St. Thomas. Whilst therefore, 
showering rewards upon admiral Van Goens for the energy 
with which he had acted with reference to Trincomalee, they 
urged him to follow up his blow, and, by a well aimed stroke, to 
put a final end to the ambitious projects of the French in the 
East. 

The Dutch agents immediately set to work to carry out these 
instructions. Their first care was to provide themselves with 
native allies. They therefore represented ^ the king of Gol- 
conda that the capture of St. Thomas by the French was a 
deliberate and wanton attack upon possessions which they held 
only in vassalage to him; that the now comers were an enter¬ 
prising and energetic race, who would not be content with 
merely a port on the sea coast, and that it concerned his safety 
as well as his honour to expel them. They acted iu fine so 
much bn the jealousy and fears of, Abool Hassan, the last repre¬ 
sentative of the honse of Kootub Shah, that he detached a 
considerable force to besiege St. Thomas by land, whilst the 
Dutph should attack it by sea. 

The combined force made its appearance before St. Thomas 
in the beginning of 1674, but for a considerable time they failed 
to make any impression upon its defences. The place was‘garri¬ 
soned by nearly six hundred men, the remnants of the expedition 
which two years before h'ad sailed with such alacrity against 
Fojnt de Gallo. Now, though reduced m numbers, they 
were animated by the best spirit, and they were under the 
immediate direction of a ixnin who never knew what it was 
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iu be discoiiragcd. Shch* was the energy oi’ their defence, 
that, finding at the expiration of some weeks that little had 
been accomplished towards the reduction of the place, the 
Dutch resolved to land a considerable body of men to co-operate 
with the Golconda army. By this means they were enabled 
to subject the garrison to a strict blockade. These proceedings 
were efiectual. Unable to procure fresh supplies, and having 
consumed their last stores, the French were compelled to 
surrender. The conditions granted to them were favourable, 
for they were allowed to march out with all the honours 
of war, and to proceed iu whatever direction they might 
prefer. If it had 'Hen tho object of the Dutch to expel the 
French from India, they'had much reason to complain of the 
agents who granted a capitulation containing* such a clause. 
But these had little idea, in all probability, of the use that would 
be made of it. • 

To a small but resolute minority of the French garrison, 
this capitulation, if a blow was a blow which they had expected, 
and for which they were prepared. Having been flowed 
to choose their own destination, they at once selected the 
gran4i which they had purchased north of the Coleroon. ThitlUr 
accordingly marched some sixty of them, under the orders of 
Fran 90 Ls Martin, and there they arrived in the month of April 
1674. They had everything to do, and their resources were at 
a very low ebb. The remainder, who constituted a large 
majority, despairing of the fortunes of their country'in India, 
determined to return at once in the ships that remained* to 
them to France. . Amongst those who adopted this course were 
the two directors, Messrs. Lahaye and Baron. 

The supreme authonty m India now remained with Martin. He 
had with him sixty Europeans, besides the crew of the Vigilante 
frigate, which alone remained in tlie roads at his disposal. He 
had likewise all the effects .which had been brought from St. 
Thomas, and a considerable sum in ready money. His first cai'c 
was to obtain permission from the governor to erect such 
buildings as should be necessary to secure his* people and their 
property from desultory attack. He had entered into su6h re¬ 
lations with the governor that this permission was granted 
without much difficulty. -The command of the sea by the Dutch 
had forbidden him to think of opening a trade with Europe, 
and as the governor was in want of mods, and he had those . 
funds lying idle, he had thought it good policy to lend 
them to him at the tlien moderate interest of eighteen per pent. 
The character of Shcrc Khan Lodi.cnablod him to do this without 
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much risk, and, contrary to the old proverb, the transaction 
mtule of the borrower a* fust friend. Under his protection, 
the slender defences and the houses within them sprung up 
rapidly, and by his wise dealings with the natives, a little village, 
containing the native population who worked for the factory, 
soon grew up under its walls. The whole formed a sort 
of town which was at first called by the natives Phoolchery, 
hut was gradually altered to the designation, which it bears at 
])resent, and by which it has always been known to Europeans, 
of Pondichery. 

Tlie measures adopted by Martin for regulating his commer* 
cial transactions were 4 , characterised,^ by ^e same pradencc. 
In those days India supplied Europe with piece goods, and it was 
to the opening^f a trade in this comm'odity that the altentlou 
of the little colony was at first directed. So sncoessful were theiir 
efforts that in about two years after their arrival, Martin wrote 
to the company that he would be able to send them an ntiimal 
supply to the v^alue of 1 , 000,000 livres or move. Ho added a full 
description of the place; stated that he considered it as well 
j^ttpted as any other on the coast lor the purpose of a Frenoli 
smtlement; that the roadstead in front of it, which prevented 
the near approach of meu-of-war, rendered it secure against any 
sudden attack; that it w'ns well sheltered from the monsoon; 
that it was healthy and well situated for commercial purposes. 
Tills report and the intelligence which accompanied it, so 
different to the accounts which the fall of St! Thomas had led 
them to expect, were received with the greatest satisfaction by 
the diroclots. 

It must, not he imagined that the colonists were entirely free 
from troubles and alarms. Poudicbery was in fact founded 
and nurtured amid the clash of arms, and the clamour of falling 
kingdoms. The Sultanut of Bejapore, from which the ground 
on whieh it was built had been obtained, ceased in 1676 to be 
ranked as an independent sovereignty. Twelve months later, 
Qolconda, which had assisted in the expulsion of the French 
from St. Thomas, had itself fallen a prey to the insatiable 
ambition of Aurungzche. At the same time the enemy of 
all established authorities, Sevajee, was engaged in levying 
contributions wherever he could obtain them, in annexing 
towns and provinces, and in laying the foundation of that 
])redatory power which his successors cai*ried to s 6 great a 
height. In such a time the only chance of safety, especially 
for a community comparatively^ rich, was to be well armed, and 
well capable of offering resibtttucc. None felt thib ihore than 
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Martin, As* then, ho noticed the periodical increase of his 
maimfiiotories, he felt that they h^ need of more nnmer- 
ous defenders than the few Europeans who formed his party, 
lie accordingly, in 1676, applied to his fiiend Shere Klian 
Lodi for permission to entertain some native soldiers for the 
purposes of defence. Shere Khan willingly assented, and made 
ojer to him three hundred of his own men. Martin used these 
men not only as soldiers, but colonists. He gave each a piece 
of land, and encouraged them to build houses and to employ 
themselves profitably in the manufacture of tissues and other 
articles for export. 

For some time ev^ythipg went on vipll, and the settlement 
continued to increase in prosperity. But in the seventeenth 
oenlury peace and tranquillity were rare in India, and the 
turn of Pouchchery came at last. In 1676, Sevajoe, having 
in the four preceding yeai*s; possessed himself of many places 
on the Malabar coast, and been crowned king of the Mah> 
raltas, proceeded to Golconda, and after having made an 
alliance with its king for the protection of his own terri¬ 
tories during his absence, pouted like a torrent on the 
Caraatic. In May 1677, he passed by Madras, then occupied 
by the English, and appeared before Oingeo, regarded as inac¬ 
cessible. Gingee however surrendered, owing, it is stated, to 
a previous understanding with the commander. Proceeding 
further south, he was met by Martin's friend, Shore Khan, at 
the head of five tlfousand horse, but Shere Khan was defcaticd 
and taken prisoner. • Sevajee then invested Vellore, took Arni, 
and threatened to» overwhelm the settlement established by the 
French, on the ground of their being dependents of his enemy 
Shere Khan. 

The situation was critical. Martin's three hundred soldier- 
manufacturers would be powerless in such an emergency, even 
tliougli they should be supported by the entire Eurojieaft com¬ 
munity. liesistance therefore was out of the question. But 
Martin had before dealt with Asiatics, and lie Ij^new that there 
was one argument against which few of them were proof., For 
greater security however, be took the precaution, in the first 
instance, to send all the property of tlie company by sea to 
Madras. He then requested one of the petty native sovereigns 
in his neighbourhood, who had made Ais own submission to 
the irresistible Mahratta, to represent his perfect readiness to 
acknowledge the authority of Sevajee, and to pay the necessary 
sums for a licence to trade in* his dominions. This request, 
accompanied by a handsome offering, did not fail of success. 
Sevajee, never very ready to attack Euwpeans, had, on this 
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occasion, no personal animosity to gratify, and ke granted all 
that was asked of him^ on the sole condition that the French 
should take no part against him in military operations. The 
negotiation was scarcely terminated when the news of the 
invasion of Golconda by the Moguls ca]le<^ him away in a 
northerly direction, and Pondichery was the safer for the 
danger that had threatened it. ^ 

After this, ail^irs went on for sonie time quietly. But subse¬ 
quently to the invasion of Sevajee, Shere Khan, the old friend and 
protector of the rising settlement, appeai-s to have been engaged 
in constant warfare, and it was a warfare that did not always 
end in success. It h#ame tlierefore an%bject to tiie French 
that he should repay, whilst yet he was able, ^he sums that had 
been advanced to him in 1674, amounting to eighty thousand 
rupees. To him therefore, in a friendly manner, Martin signi¬ 
fied his wishes. Shere Khan, finable to pay, granted him 
instead the revenue of the lands in the district of Pondichery, 
and made the cession of that place itself absolute, an arrange¬ 
ment which was very advantageous to French interests. Thus 
secure of a fixed revenue, Martin began with greater vigour 
than ever to carry out his improvements. His sixty Europeans 
liad been reduced to thirty-four, but he did not despair. He 
continued to build houses, magazines, and stores, and in the 
beginning of 1689, he obtained likewise, though with much 
difficulty, the permission of Sambajee, son of Sevajee, to make of 
the defences he had erected a regular fortification. 

In that year, however, war broke out between Prance and Hol¬ 
land, and the Dutch appeared determfhed to take advantage of the 
opportunity to repair the fault they had committed in 1674, 
when they granted the French a free retreat from St. Thomas. 
The prosperity of Pondichery alarmed them. The occasion was 
propitious. The French navy was too much occupied in Europe 
to TO able to assist its possessions on the Coromandel Coast,— 
which indeed had been systematically neglected from the outset. 
The. Dutch, on the contrary, had a strong force in the Eastern 
seas, .and, &ee from all fear of opposition, they resolved to use it 
to nip in the bud the young French settlement of Pondich«ary. 

In accordance with these views a fleet of nineteen sail of the 
line, exclusive of transports and smaller vessels, appeared before 
Pondichery at' the end et Au^st 1693, It was one of the most 
imposing armaments that had ever appeared on the Iiidian seas, 
it had on board fifteen hundred European troops, and two tbon- 
sand European sailons, besides adhae native Ctngdese in Dutch 
pay; it had sixteen brass gUns, six mortars, and a siege train. 
Neyertheless, scarcely satisfied with tlieir own means, the Dutch 
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hadpreviously written to Rani Raja, wlio, on the death of Sam- 
bajee, had been appointed regent of ^tbe Mahrattas, offering to 
buy from him the district of Pondichery. Tlie reply of Rani 
Raja deserves to^be remembered. ‘ The French/ he said, * fairly 
' purchased Pondichery, and paid for it a valuable con8idera|>ion, 
‘ and therefore all the money in the world would never tempt 
' him to dislodge them.' But when the Dutch fleet appeared 
before Pondichery, the high-souled .Mahratta was no longer 
able to exert his inflttence in their favour. He was shut up in 
tlie fortress of Gingeo, on the capture of which Aurungzebe had 
set his heart. The surrounding country fell during this siege 
under the influence <0 the preponderating power of the Moguls, 
and these did net hesitate, on an application from the Dutch, 
to sell to them the' distinct of Pondichery for tfty thousand 
pagodas, and even to detach a body of men to support them. 

To resist this formidable attack, Martin had literally no re¬ 
sources. The French company, on taking stock in 1684, had 
been terribly alarmed by finding that, instead of gaining by 
their commercial enterprises, they had actually lost one-half of 
iheir capital. They v^ere therefore little in the mood to send 
out any material assistance to Martin, especially as they bad all 
along regarded his* undertaking as foolhardy and impracticable. 
Martin had been therefore from the very outset left to himself. 
"We have seen what he had accomplished; how he had built and 
fortified a town, established a trade, gained the confidence of the 
natives, princes as Veil as people, and laid the foundation of 
an enduring prosperity. And now all this promising fabric was to 
be overthrown. In. the course of one of those contests in which 
the country was always engaged, his native allies were temporarily 
on the losing side. From them, therefore, he could expect no 
assistance. He had six guns, thirty or forty Europeans, and 
some three or four hundred natives, and he was attacked by a 
fleet and army strong enough to take possession of all the 
European settlements in India. 

It must have been a sad day for Martifl* when he beheldi 
this storm breaking over his head, and destroying the tangible 
evidences of his wise and skilful policy. Nevertheless,* he 
brought to hear against it all the resources of a mind habituated 
to calm and cool judgments He had taken the precaution* to 
move the idlers out of‘the town, and he prepared for a vigorous 
defence. The Dutch however gave him no respite. They 
landed their troopji at the end of August, cut him off at once 
from the inland and from the pea^ and plied their attack with 
such energy, that on the 6th September, having then offered a 
resistance of twelve days' duration, Martin iiad no hopes of being 
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able to prolong the defence, and demanded a parley. This re¬ 
sulted in a capitulation, s%ned on the 8th September, and con¬ 
sisting of thirteen articles, the principal of which were, that the 
place should be given up to the Putch Bast India Company; that 
the gariison shomd march out with all the. honours of war; 
that the native soldiers should retire whither they pleased; but 
that the French should be sent to Europe either that year or 
the beginning of the ne|^. These conditions were implicitly 
complied with. 

Thus ended, apparently for ever, the attempt of the French 
to ^tablish themselves permanently on the Coromandel Coast. 
Of all the efforts ever made by that natioH to form a settlement 
in India, this one had been undertaken under the most gloomy 
auspices and #ith the smallest resouzbes, and yet up to the time 
of the capture of Pondiohery, it had succeeded the best. Formed 
of the remnant of the garrison lof St* Thomas, composed ori¬ 
ginally of but sixty Europeans, never regularly reinforced, but 
receiving only stray additions, it bad not only maintained itself 
for seventeen years, but it had made itself respected by the 
natives of the country. What it had. accomplished in its 
internal arrangements, we have already recorded. As we recall 
the story of these seventeen years of occupation, the question 
cannot bat arise, how it was that this handful of men, left to 
themselves, accomplished so much, whilst other expeditions, 
upon which all the resources of the company were so exuber¬ 
antly lavished, failed so signally. We ban only reply by 
pointing to the character of the leader. .Everything was due 
to Francois Martin. His energy, his perseverance, his gentleness 
with the .natives, his fair dealing, formed the real foundations of 
Pondiehery. Never was there an adventurer,—^if adventurer 
he can be called,—who was more pure-handed, who looked more 
entirely after the interests of France, and less after his own. In 
this respect he was the very opposite of Caron. Caron was 
avaricious, grasping, jealous of others^ reputation. Martin was 
single-min^d, ^ liberal, large-hearted, without a thought of 
enVy or jealousy, and a true patriot. Such are the men who 
found empires, and who are the true glory of their country! 
The fonnaations which Martin laid were not, it is trde, destined 
to be surmounted by an imperial adifice, but they only just 
missed that honpiir. {That they were woHhy of it is his glory, 
—that those that followed him failed, can reflect, nothing upon 
him. We see him now with all his hopes ba^ed,his seventeen 
years' of expectation d^troyed, «a poor man, sailing to France 
.with\ nothing to show as the result of all his labours. Was 
therejindeed nothing? Aye, if experience of a distant country. 
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of successful management, of dealing with mankind, of making 
for one's self n^onrees,^—^if these be nothing, Martin relurniMi to 
his country d^titute indeed. But in that age such acquirements 
were more hig^hly considered than they sometimes are now, 
and BO long time elapsed before Martin was to f^l that they 
had gained for him the confidence of his country to an extent 
that enabled him to repair the losses of 1693, and to rebuUd on 
the old foundation'»power whose refptation was to endure. 

Before however we proceed to record the further attempts of 
the French to establish themselves on the southern Coromandel 
Coast, it is necessar^hat we should glance at their proceedings 
in other parts of HilRostan. 

We have alrcm^y allud^ to their establishment at Surat.^ 
This was strengthened in the year 1672 by the tilnsfer to it of 
tlie head authority froifif Madagascar,—the company's settle¬ 
ments in which were abandoned in that year, and Mada^scar 
nominally transferred to the French crowii.t Some of the Mada¬ 
gascar settlers proceeded, as we have seen, to the Isle of Masca- 
renhas, afterwards known as Bourbon, others came on to Surat. 
But the establishment at Surat did not prosper. The wretched 
condition of the affairs of the parent company naturally affected 
tlieir servants, and prevented them from carrying on trade with 
the vigour or success of the Butch and the English. Politically, 
the location there of the factory was of no advantage to the 
French, and its commercial value lessened with the rising 
importance of Pondichery and Chandernagore. For maqy 
years therefore the trade at Surat languished, and the place was 
finally abandoned iii the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It was abandoned however in a manner Utile creditable to the 
French company. They left behind them debts to a very large 
amount, and such was the effect on the native merchants, that 

* Ghrant Duff recurcbi that when Surat was plundered for the second time 
by Sev^ee (Oct. 3rd, 1670,) * the as on the first occasion, defended 

* themselves successfully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham Masters, 

* and killed many of the Mahrattas; the Dutch factory, being in a retired 
‘ quarter, was not molested; but the French purchased an ignomipioas 

* neutrality by permitting ^vig^'s troops to pass tbro^h their factory 

* to attack an .unfortunate Tartar Prince, who was on his return from an 
‘ embassy' to Mecca.' 

Igndbiiniously avoiding, a eotnbat is not characteristic of the French 
nation, and, considering that on this occasion Seviqee's force consisted of 
fifteen thousmid picked troops, whilst the French were ‘^few in numbers, and 
occupied a weak positjon, it is scarcely astonishing that they entered into 
an engagement which secured to them their property. The plunder of,the 
Tartar prince can scarcely be considexhd a consequence of this engagement. 
Surat was for three days in the possession bf Sevsjec's troops, and the Tartar 
prince would have been phindered under any circumstances, 
t Fdict Louis XIV. 12th November 1671. * 
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when a few years afterwards (1714) a company, formed at St. 
Haloes, despatched ships to trade at Surat, the ships were seized 
and sequestei^ on aocount of the debts of the French India 
Company, with which that of St. Haloes was in no way con ¬ 
nected. In dealing with the French interconrse with this place 
we have advanced beyond the main pmnt i>f the narrative; but, 
it is of the less consequence, ‘ as we shall have little further 
ocoasion to make any reljpence to Surat. 

The French factory at Hasulipatam was, as we have seen, 
founded by the Peroian Harcara, in 1669, under a patent obtained 
from the king of Golconda. Its trade ^ the outset was ex¬ 
tremely flourishing, but the expulsion of *he French from St. 
Thomas, by the aid, it will be remembered,, of the Golconda 
army, was a Ifeavy blow to its prosperity. It exerted for a long 
time after little political influence on%he march of affairs, dt 
revived, however, with the rise df Pondichery. In 1693, the 
French obtained permission to build a square, which is still in 
existence, and is known by the name of France Peta. Masuli- 
patam became later one of the most important of the Frcindi 
settlements. To the circumstances connected with its rise we 
shall have occasion to refer further on. 

In tlie year 1663 Shaista Khan, the maternal uncle of the 
emperor Auningzebe, having been driven out of the Deccan and 
compelled to flee for his life by Sevajee, whom' he had been 
sent to, repress, was appointed, to compensate him for his* 
hpmiliatiun, viceroy of Bengal. It was during his viceroyalty* 
that a French fleet entered the Hooghly*, and disembarked a 
body of settlers at the village of Chaudemsrgore. This village 
was ceded to those settlers by an edict of Aurungzebe in 1688. 
Fight years later Sobha Singh, a landed proprietor of Burdwan, 
replied against the authority of the viceroy Ibrahim Khan, 
the successor of Shaista Khan, and. rallying to his standard the 
Orissa*AfPghans and other malcontents, plundered Hooghly, and 
carried devastation to the very gates ►of the European settle¬ 
ments. In thi? crisis, the English, French, and Dutch traders 
pressed upon the viceroy the necessity of their being permitted 
to fortify their respective settlements,—a favour which had been 
before asked and Refused. The viceroy would only tell them in 
reply to provide for their own safety. This was regard«l as a 
tacit permission • to fortify, and was acted upon accordingly. 
Nevertheless, the French'at Chandernagore never ' attempted 
to he anything more than traders. For a long time their efforts 
in that respect were not vefy successful. All French writers 
speak ol their trade there, fdr many years, as languishing. By 


Slc^art, in Lis Hibtoiy of Bengal, says*' about the year 1676.” 
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letters patent, dated February 1701, Chandernagore, with the 
other French possessions in tile Indies) (Balasore, Ka^imbazar, 
^an offshoot from Chandernagore, and MasuHpatam) was, 
placed under- the authority of the governor of Pondicbery. It 
was not, however, till nearly thirty years later that the trade re* 
ceived an impulse which converted Chandemagore into one of the 
most flourishing settlements of the company. To that change 
and its causes we shall refer at the proper time. The factory 
at Balasore was insiguiflcant and was abandoned at an early period. 

It will thus be seen, that ol^all the places in India in which the 
French had made ^ settlement, Pondicbery was in 1693 the 
most advanced and we most promising. And now they had lost 
P(vndichery. The Putch ki^ew well the value of their conquest. 
Its situation, sholtored nine months in the year from the 
monsoon, the inconsidellmle surf, and the fact of there being a 
little river falling into the sed navigable for flat-bottomed boats, 
rendered it superior as a settlement to any other place on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast. They therefore determined to make it worthy to he 
the capital of Dutch India. Their first care was to strengthen 
its defences. They built new walls, strengthened by bastions, 
arid made it the ,strongest fortress possessed by an European 
power in Hindostan. Tliey endeavoured also to cement their re¬ 
lations with the natives, and to establish with them thC same 
^ cordial intercourse which had existed with the French. It was 
* an end towards whijh they strove that, os in their wars with the 
Portuguese, they had kept the fortified places they had taken from 
them ill India, so, after this contest with the French, peace 
when it came might once more confirm to them the possession 
of their Eastern gains. 

Meanwhile, Martin and his companions had arrived in France. 
The reception they met with wiis encouraging. The minister and 
the directors were equally pleased to honour a man who had effected 
so much with so little. The* king himself confetfed upon him 
the dignity of chevalier of the ord4>r of St. Lazare. On the other 
hand his description of Pondicbery and its advantages impacted 
vitality and excitment to directors who had had* to experience 
nothing but losses. They began for the first time to appreciate 
the importance of the place which they had hitherto so neglected, 
and which, owing to that neglect, had been lost to them. Just 
then, however, noUiing could he done^ France was fighting 
single-handed against Spain, Germany, England, and Holland, 
and of these England and Holland were her- successful rivals 
in the Indies. There was nothing for it but to wait for peace. 

Peace at last came. On the 2let* September 1697, the 
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treaty of R^'swick was signed. One of the articles.of that 
treaty engaged that there should be a mutual restitution of all 
placesi taken on both sidesj both in and out of Europe; and at 
the close of that. article was a danse in which the fortress of 
Pondichery was partacularly mentioned^ with an special pro¬ 
viso} that its fortifications should not be destroyed, but tJiat it 
should be delivered up in its then edndition. 

Pondichery thus recovered, the French company resolved 
that it should not easily again slip from their possession. 
Martin was at once appoints to^the command of the place, 
and instructions were given him to add still further to its 
strength. It was agreed to reimburse to* the Dutch 16,000 
pagodas, which they asserted they had expend'^ on the for¬ 
tifications. A'squadron was at the san^time sent out with him 
to India, having on board two bundreAregular troops, scverul 
engineers, a large supply of military stores, several heavy and 
field guns, and materi^ in abundance for the use of the 
settlement. 

It thus turned out that the conquest of Pondichery by the 
Dutch was really the cause of great ^vantages accruing to the 
French. Had Pondichery never been taken, it seems probable 
that it would have been left to fight its own way under Martin, 
and after his demise would have sunk ultimately to decay. 
Again we see an instance of the power of individual character. 
Martin in Europe showed himself more powerful, more persua¬ 
sive than he had been in Pondichery. He stirred up the doubt¬ 
ful, animated the slothful, and inspired all ' with a feeling akin 
to his own enthusiasm. It was owing doubtless to him and to 
his representations that that particular clause was inserted in 
the treaty of Byswick. Nor did he cease his efforts till he had 
seen preparations on foot which were to render the place which 
he had created equal to Pondichery of his ideal. 

On arrivii^ at his destination Martin commenced the work 
of improvement. He enlarged and improved the fortifications,* 
and collected a .garrison of between seven and eight hundred 
Europeans; he laid out a plan for a large town, the erection of 
which he commenced. In little more than a year a hundred new 
houses had been erected, and the place presented such an improved 
appearance that it is stated that a person who had only seen it 
in 1693 would not have recognized it. Nor did he omit to re¬ 
new his relations with the natives. By the same coarse of 
gentleness and straightforward dealing which he had formerly 


*■ It is stated that the alterations in the fortifications were carried on 
undjr the direction‘of a Capuchin monk, named Father Louis. 
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followed, he (attracted them in great numbers to the settle¬ 
ment, so much BO that in twelve years after his return, there 
were between fifty and sixty thousand of them inliabitants of 
Pondichery, 

We have stated that on the abandonment of Madagascar in 
167^, the supreme French authority in India was transferred 
to Surat. But, in 1701, less than three years after the re- 
occupation of Pondichery; the trade at Surat had become so 
unprofitable that it was resolved to abandon tlie factory at that 
place. How the factory was abandoned, we have already seen. 
But, prior to that n^ very creditable episode, letters patent had 
been issued by wli^ the superior council of the Indies, as it 
was called, was Ijransferred from Surat to Pondichery, and this 
place was made the seat of the director or governor-general, 
with supreme authority #ver the other French factories in any 
part of India. Almost immediately afterwards Martin was ap¬ 
pointed president of the superior council, and director-general of 
French affairs in India. 

Meanwhile the afiairs of the French company, always badly 
managed, did not reap much advantage from the peace. Unable, 
from paucity of fupds, to fit out trading expeditionsof theirown, 
they were compelled to have recourse to the system of selling trad¬ 
ing licences to others. With funds and good management in 
Paris, and a Martin at Pondichery, the French might have 
'established a trade with India which it would not have been easy 
to destroy, and which would have immensely aided4he ambitious 
projects of the successors of Martin. But at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century the fresources of the French company were nearly 
exhausted. They struggled on indeed, by means of the shifts 
to which we have adverted, for some time longer. But the 
material aid which they afforded to the settlement at Pondichery 
was of the slightest description. The traders who purchased 
their licences made fortunes, .whilst the directors *of the com¬ 
pany which granted those' licences were just able by their sale 
to realise snfficient to keep their servants from starving, 'l^his 
was an immense misfortune at a time when the* afiairs of the 
company were being managed in India by a man of conspicu¬ 
ous ability and of rare int^rity. Whilst the town of Pondi- 
cheryw wto increasing, and its native inhabitants continued 
enormously to augment, merely by reason of the good govern¬ 
ment that they found there, the connexion with the parent 
company was becoming every day more precarious and uncer¬ 
tain, and the superior council Could not but fear, that, like 
Madagascar and Snrat, the time* would shortly arrive, when 
Pondichery too would be abandoned. , 
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But in 1715 Louis XIV. <liod- The duke of Orleans, upon 
whom, as regent, the supreme authority of ji'rance then devolved, 
was at once applied to by the East India Company for a con¬ 
firmation of their, privileges. But the desperate nature of tlie 
afFairs of the company were well, known to. the regent. It ap- 
l)emred to him that it was useless to confirm privileges of which 
the directors of the company were unable to avail themselves, 
and which they accordingly sub-let to others in a more pros¬ 
perous position. It was not that the trade to India was a trade 
unprofitable in itself. It had been unprofitable to the company, 
solely because a system under which dividends were declared 
when there were no profits, and money wfis borrowed at a high 
rate of interest, must always be unprofitable. • The capital of 
the company %ad been originally tcio small,*aud had therefore 
succumbed to early and unavoidable mischances. Acting un<^r 
the advice of the famous Law of Ijauriston, the regent believed 
that an Indian company, properly managed, might be of mate¬ 
rial afisistonce to the State in the wretched financial condition in 
which it had been left by Louis XIY. For these reasons, he not 
only declined his confirmation of the privileges of the East India 
Company, but by an edict dated May 1719, he revoked and sup¬ 
pressed all its privileges whatever^ At the ^ame time he esta¬ 
blished a new company of the Indies by uniting the old East 
India Company to the West India Company established two years 
before ^wjtli a capital of £4,000,000 under the auspices of Law.- 
To this new sompany he granted the possessibus and effects of the 
other companies, charging, them with their debts. To enable 
them to discharge those debts and to carry on the vast* trade 
guaranteed to them by the edict, he created in. their favour one 
million sterling in new shares, to be purchased only for ready 
money. In the following year, in consideration of the ready 
assistance afforded by this Company to the Crown in facilitating 
the diihinution of the immense an^ount of paper money in circu¬ 
lation, a new decree was issued, declaring the privileges of the 
Company to perpetual, and it is from that time known in 
hisi 9 ry, as the Perpetual Company of the Indies. 

liie result of Iiaw^s gigantic plans is too well known to be 
alluded to exi^pt in so far as they affected the scheme of virtu¬ 
ally transfiwming the Perpetual Company of the Indies into,a de¬ 
partment of the government. The colmpse;, brought about by the 
undue expansion of a scheme, which, retained within< reasonable 
limits,* would have been of, undoubted seryjee tp the State, 
came in 17^0. After a series of, edicts, all tending to give a 
forced circulation to depreciated paper, and to prevent the 
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e^ortation of specie and the manufaciiure of ornaments of gold or 
silver, a resolution was arrived at on tBe &th of May of th^t year, 
by which the value of the paper money was reduced by ah enact¬ 
ment of the legislative. This was the final ^coke. The Royal 
Bankf the creation of Law, saCoumbed under this last burden, 
and the Perpetual Company of th'eln^es, breaking off its bonking 
eonhescion with tbe government, reverted to the more legitimate^ 
undertakings of trade and cotamferoe, though still under the 
Supervision of the Crown. Two other edicts affecting the 'comi 
pany were issued in 17id and 1725y by the last of whick 
capital was fiaed at 102,000,000 of firancs, or £4,080,000, in 
fifty-one thousand sllb’efs of two thousand francs (£80) each. 

This was a ve|;y great improvement on the state of affairs 
before the acoession of {he Duke of Orleans fo the r^ncy: 
The company delayed not to act upon it. At the end of the 
year 1720, they fitted out three ships, whidi were laden with 
a great quantity of silver in specie and bullion, in addition to 
a large cargo of European commodities. The arrival of these 
ships at Pondiohery was the fi^rst intimation which - the superior 
Council at that place had received of the change of 83 r 8 tem. It 
unfortunately happened that with these vessels there came an 
intimation that regular supplies of ■ the same nature would he 
transmitted every year. The consequence war that the first 
cargo was applied primarily to discharge the debts contnicted 
*hy the company in varions parts of India. With the eutplus'a 
small cargo was transmitted to Prance. Had the company 
now been able to cairry out their promise of forwarding regulat 
supplies, its finanoid prosperity would, have been assured. But 
in the latter end of 1720 and in the years immediately following^ 
the collapse of Law*e system made it^lf most keenly felt. His 
connexion with the government hsrd' made that collapse a 
national disaster. All commercial enterprises were afibeted by 
it, and the new India Compmoy, so far from havinjl^ it ill 
their power to send out a squadron laden with bullion and 
merchandise, were not in a -position,. in ' ITEl, |o send out a 
single ship carrying cargo. , 

Tins failure on their part re-acted w the settlement of Pon- 
dtehery. Martin, wild nnm the i^e we have left him, had con¬ 
tinued by bis wise- system of administration to improve and 
enlaige the town, and to attract within its -walls a very large 
native population^ had made great preparations to open oaknew 
markets for the expected cargo. When, instead or the cargos 
lie received intimation that nor ships could possibly be sent that 
year or the next, he was redue'ed to very great necessities. 
His credit had been--pledged, and it was by re^on of Jiis 

2 £ 
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credit that ha had obtained hie p(»siti<»i at Pondicherf^ and had 
made that place ^Evhat it was. But it ia on sach occasionB that 
the real efasraeter oi‘ a is best seen. The rndumtives who 
had Docked into the town were natorally acquainted with the 
reason of the crieis. In the rectitade and in the good inien* 
lions of the governor^ th^ had the ntmost eonfidenee. Maartia 
therefore had bat Utile difficulty in making aivangeiikents which 
warded off actoal disaster. lie could not however oo act as to 
induce those with whom he dealt to tramfer to Idle compwiy in 
Pi^oe the confidence they frit ‘m hiitiitelf> and it was long 
before, as well with the natives as with ^e rival oompaniOB of 
England and Holland, the credit of the^i^reiioh company re¬ 
covered from the blow which the too nabonjaded oonfidencs of 
its own directors had dealt it; 

The arrival however of two ships in 1724 and of seven others 
in the course of the two fi>lIowing years did much to r^tore the 
cfedit of the company. From this time may be dated ^e 
period when tlm agents in India were able to tiunsmit regular, 
though in the first instance but slender, returns to Europe. The 
trade thenceforth began visibly to extend, and the profits to 
increase. Though nominally independent, the parent company 
was always nnd^ tbs'patronage of the ministi^, and the exten¬ 
sion of commerce with India was not a matter which a French 
minister of the eighteenth century would Willingly neglect. Thus 
it came about that the action taken Imw was in the end 
really beneficial to the eompany. The depression caused by the 
failure of his main schemes on<» having disappeared, the many 
years of peace which, with but a slight intek'mission^ signalised 
the administration of Cardinal Flemry, gave the company a 
grand opportunity, of which they avai!^ themselves, for the 
development of the new resources Law's measures provided for 
them. Henceforth tlmo, r^rding the traffic as regularly esta¬ 
blished and steadily pursued,'^ we shall make no speoud idluaton 
to their cemmmcial transactions, but sWl confine ourselves 
more partkttlarly to the policy and conduct of their agents in 
India. 

Martin, to whom they owed everything, who was the 
real, we may say' the only, fqpnder of their prosperity, lived 
to see Um eOmmencement of the ste^y trade for which 
he had made so-many* exertions. exact date of his demise 
is not acenrately known,'hot it is believed to* have occurred 
in 172fi. Upon the plot of ground wbich^ he had occupied 
with sixty men just fifty-ono ^years before, there had risen 
under his auspices a great' and fiourishing city. He himself, 
ats^ founder, had not only amassed no riches, but he died poor,— 
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poor but honoured* He had devoted all bis energies, private as 
well as publio, to his comitij. Pondiohery^at his deaUi^wils 
the beet oidered ikiropean oity in Asia. It possessed a large 
market>-plaee, aU gates, eleveu haatiotis for the defenee of 
its walls, a r^alae oitadel fortified, 'upwards, of..four 
huiuhed c 8 iBiop:upoi 3 k the works, besides a largp number of. .the 
field^pieoeSf ^boittbf^ iaortani,and otlier military stores in the 
arsenal.^ The governor had a very fine house with ccmvenii* 
ent offices. !]^ honses and storehouses of piivate persons were 
likewise both numerous and magnifioent. Qn the west ^ side 
of the town was a public garden, beantifidlv laid out, and near 
this a magnificent fihoose built express^. mr the use of native 
prmces and ainb|u»ador5, who were Itmged in it wbmi. they 
chose to visit Pondicber^, treated with infinite i%i^»^ty and all 
their, expensen defrayed. The town possessed, bmides, three 
convents^ one, a very large ene, beiongiug to the Jesuits, who 
employed themselves in the instruction of native children; and 
two others, smaller, belonging to the Carmelites and Capuchins. 
The native town was mvided from the Stpropean town by a 
canal; the houses in this were solidly constitiGted of wood and 
cliunam,*—the latter being a composition made of shells ground 
to powder, and wi^ught into a kind of paste, which, by expo- 
sum to the air, becomes as white and almost as bard as stone. 

H is curious to read the account of the state observed bylidie 
governor in those primitive days of Indian occupation. At¬ 
tending upon him *on great occasions, it is stated,' are twelve 

* horse guards clothed, with scarlet laced with gold, and an 
' officer, with the -title of <»ptain, conunands them. He has 
' also a foot gumd of three hundred men, natives of the coiiu- 

* try called peons, and when he appenrs in public, be b carried 

* in a palanquin very richly adorned with gold fringe.’ Such 
however was the economy of the administration under Martin, 
that, except on public or particular occaaiun^ these guards were 
employed in the comuieroial service of the company, and earned 
all the w^es they received. At tbe^ time of Martin’s death, 
the native population is computed to have exceeded one hundred 
thousand. 

Nearly twenty-seven years had then elapsed since the Butch 
had sestored Pondioh<nry, and they had been years of peace and 
growing prospenty. * The French enjoyed in those days a 
great reputation at the courts of the various native princes for 
qualities the very, opposite of those they were wont to display 
in Ear<^* The power and resources of France, the sacredness 
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of the persons of her sons, were suhj^ts which the French in 
India never dwelt npoiu They were careful, on the contrary, 
to pay the utmost de&rence to the wishes of the prince with 
whom they were Wought in contact, and to att«npt to gain his 
confidence by a recognition of his power and authority. Their 
policy in fact wastoadi^ themselves as much aepomibleto 
native habits/'whilst not departing from those istxict principles 
an adherence to wbidi alone can beget confidenoe. In this 
respect the mlev of Fondichery had soa^thitig to repair, for the 
descreditable departure from Siwat had materially affected 
Fi*ench credit. Martin not only repetired that blot, but he brought 
his relations with the natives to sneli a p^hbt, that he and his 
French were not only trusted^ but they were p^^nally esteemed 
and regai'ded. ^ In this way he laid the foundation for that 
intimate connexion with native powers, which the most illnstrions 
of his successors used with such effect to buUd up a French 
empire in India. Perhaps it was, that, left so long to his 
own resources in the presence of contending powers, any one 
of which was strong enough to destroy him, he deemed a policy 
of conciliation hiif only safe policy. But, even in that case, 
to him the credit is undoubtedly due of being able to dive so 
well into the character of the natives as to use them for his own 
purposes by seeming to defer to their wishes; to turn the 
attack of Sevajee into a claim for Mahraita protection, and to 
conveit ilie loan to Shere Khan Lodi into the means of obtaining 
a fixed and perpetual revenue. ^ 

It is a remarkable result too of Martin's skil^il poU<^ that 
the progress of Pondichery caused neither envy nor apprehen¬ 
sion to any of the native rulers of the country. It is a result 
which can only be ascribed to the confidence which that policy 
had inspired. The four hundred guns on the ramparts were 
regarded, not as threatening to a native power, but as a means 
of defence against one of the rival nations of Europe. When 
a native prince visited Pondichery, he was received as a friend: 
he was carefully waited iipon; he was pressed to stay. The 
idea^of regarding the natives as enemies was never suJbred by 
any chance to appear. Acknowled^ng them as the lords para¬ 
mount of the oodniry, the Frenoh^rofessed to r^ard them¬ 
selves as their best tenants, their firmest well-wishers. •Pon¬ 
dichery rose therefore without exciting a single feeling of 
distrust. It was freely Presorted to by the most powerful 
princes and nobles in its neighbourho^* .The good offices 
of ‘the French were not seldom employed to mediate in 
cases of dispute. Thus it happened that they ^ined not 
only toleration but friendship and esteem. They were the 
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only Baropean nation whicli the natiree 'regarded with real 
sympathy. Eridenoes of this regard were constantly given ; 
that it was real, sahseqaent events fully proved* 

This eordial undersS»nding with the children df the soil,--* 
the solid fminda^on upon which to build np a French India,*— 
was, with much snore that we have deseribed, the work of that 
Martifk, whom the latest^ French aoeount of Fieneh India 
dismiases in half a dozen lines. Was it his fault that his 
suocessois risked and lost that which he had semired with so 
much ears, with so much energy, with so much pmdenoe? 
The most fervent admirars of Dupleix^ the most (mtermined 
defenders of l4ally,^he most prejudiced partisans of Bussy, 
cannot assert tii4t| Was it not rather that the very facility of 
Martin's su^ess opened *out to hts snoeessors ^liat splendid 
vi^on of supreme domination which is especially alluring to 
those who feel within themselfes tlie possession of great powers ? 
To answer that question, we must torn, in an enquiring spirit, 
to their careers. 


* Inde, par M* X. lUynond. 
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T he grafid aad vitail aubjeet of knd ivhtofi b in e^wf 

natiott the groundwork of eoeietf> and in India poasesses 
peonliar importei!^ with poouliar eiMkipIexity, is ooming promt- 
nentlr under disonssioii on all sidoBi at any rate in the Bengal 
^resiaeney. ^ The aneient ejstetn ia rapidly undergoing those 
ehan^ which ttatorally follow ^e mlbytutioii of a oni^tlized 
English administration for the precarioft rale of preceding 
dynasties^ In the Upper Pre^oes, its inti^oaeies hare onty 
l^n thorougnly anravelled within *the last thirty years, and 
How the institution which survived the anarchy of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and was disintenhd in good preservatioA from 
beneath the mins of the Mogul empire, is fast crumbling away 
io the uncongenial atmosphere of British government. In vain 
well-meaning administrators have attempted by enactments and 
xovenue circulars to restore and preserve the fabrican orderly 
government, that keeps accounts, maintains police, and develops 
trade, has virtnallv snperseded and rendered useless the intricate 
machinery contrived to bind men together io troublons times, and 
to regulate profits and liabilities ere yet deputy collectors and 
summary suits existed. It disappears with the necessities by 
which it was originally created, and the power of the purse is fast 
demolishing that which so long r^isted *the sword. There is 
nothing strange in these economical changes; through which all 
oonntries are passing or mast pass; what is remarkable is that 
India is being driven with unnatnnd rapidity through a series 
of phases which have extended over long periods in the history 
of other nations. New institutions and new principles, the 
difficult growth of centuries in the countries whence they have 
been imported, have been let loose as from Pandora’s box over 
India, and the whole national structure feels their effect; while 
the English immigmnte and emis^iries of English commerce 
are driving home the wedge of^ach reform, and pushing 
violently against' the local barriers mat hamper their enterprize. 

The occupation of India presents u difficulty new to Anglo- 
Saxon colonists. Hera-is no fresh soil which can be cultivated 
after the extermination of its few and scattered okners, nor 
an effete native dynasty which can be subverted for the benefit 
of‘commerce,—^bnt a strong' civilized government which is 
conscientiously attempting to mediate between the two races. 
It^has no precedent to follow, and is cautiously fe^ng its way in 
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an uncertain and dnbions manner bi^ such measures as the cri- 
mi/ial contract bill, rules for the disposal of waste land,-‘~-and 
the like. Each measure finds violent supporters and opponents 
—no one can predict the result without the eiqperiment. This, 
the 8trag$[(le of .the EngH^ to obtain room in the land*.and 
tlimr position in regard to the semindars and peasants, is the 
abnormal uid novsTfeature which India shows, uidieard of before 
in the world’s history, where the^conquering race has invariably 
settled such qnestioimby the sword, om divided the land among 
its own people, unl^ it might have been found more convmaient 
to leave the cultivation with the subject occupiers of the soil, 
and to exact a faeavy^are of the produce, But the remarkable 
phenomenon of* |he victors abandoning their right of the 
strongest, and the vanti^* ground of superior khowledge and 
stfeng^, for the disadvantageons arena of law and chtdan^ 
has never been heretofore witnessed; and it yet remaii» to be 
proved whether two races oan.live in perfect equality npon tlm 
same territory.* 

Setting aside the element of English immigration, and the 
peculiar i^i^rarian disturbances which it has ^ready begun to 
cause, we find in the present transitional state.of tiie eountry 
many striking points of resemblance to the condition of our 
own and other countries in earlier stages; insomuch that it does 
not appear impossible to predict with some accuracy the econo¬ 
mical future of India by comparing its present tendencies with 
tlie results of tibe* same kind of symptoms as recorded jn 
the history of more advanced societies. And here let it 
be understood that we propose to confine our olwervaUons 
principally to the North-West Provinces, where the revenue 
system is better calculated than in other divisions to afford 
free play to the causes which affect the tenure of land, and 
where the temporary settlement and careful record of rights 
enable us more accurately to .distinguish those causes and their 
tendencies. The theory that in Indm the sovereign is sole pro¬ 
prietor of the land has been universally taken for granted both 
in England and in this country. We will not now attempt to 
discuss it, or to demonstraie our own notion that the land be¬ 
longed originfUly to him wbl$ reclaimed it, and the rants to him 
who was strong enough to collect tliem. We desire, however, to 

— — I a. » ^ ■ ii wii ■ 111 IT I II Pwi* .,.1 ■ i ■■ ii .. ii ■■ ■ 
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* Adam Smith says that the Greek colonies flourished, heeanse they managed 
to set up govemmerts for themselves independent of the metropolis, and 
that the American ooloniee throve, hecanse they found plenty of Rood tand 
unoccupied, for the want of which the Roman colonies in Italy ^d not pros¬ 
per. U is to be feared that the English colonist in India has no hope either 
of an independent govetnmeut or of plenty of unoccupied land • 
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point out thatj aeBuming such sole proprietorship to have been 
established, the fact merely serves to denote the economical stage 
in which we found India upon coming into possession of it. This 
stc^ is not one of the earliest; it shows indeed that the country 
had long passed beyond the rader conditions of society; it is 
one of which we find traces in the history of all nations, and 
which, from causes too long to detail, all Asiatic nations l^ave 
found very difficult to surmounts Altliough generally declared 
to'^ve.existed in the from time immemorial, it in reality 

marks a comparatively recent period when the concentration of 
power under some dominant tribe or unusually able and power- 
nil lUonarch has taken, place. It is a systf^ of pure social des¬ 
potism, constructed upon the ruins of private rights and liberties, 
which iiave bten swept away by conquest, or gradually demol¬ 
ished by grasping autocrats The most ancient of all histories 
shows how this revolution was brought about in £gypt^ afford¬ 
ing a curious instance of the pre-existence of earlier free 
tenures, and of tbepoliey which seized every opportunity to under¬ 
mine'them. We read that Joseph, with the mercantile genius 
of an Israelite indeed, bought up ail the surplus produce of 
Egypt during the year of plenty, from which it may be inferred 
that'the interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream was preserved, as a 
cabinet secret, from the rest of the nation, and was not allowed 
to influence prices. When the people were reduced to the verge 
of starvation in the second year of famine, the government' 
wfung from them as the price of subsistence their rights 
in land.' And Joseph bought all the. land of Egypt for 

* Pharaoh, for Uie Egyptians sold every man his field, and 
'the land- became Pharaoh’s.’ Joseph next advanced them seed, 
and established a permanent ryotwaree settlement of the whole 
Country at a rent of one-fifth of the produce (ver. 23-24) : * And 

* Joseph made it a law over the laud of Egypt unto this day, 

' that Pharaoh shouldpiave the fifth part.’ But it was usually 
by conquest that the sovereign obtained this sole proprietor¬ 
ship, and under .the feodal system his right was as absolutely 
acknowledged in Europe as it has evw been in India, with this 
difference, that as the Western king never became so despotic as 
the Eastern monarch, this right was never so thoroughly enforced. 
Indeed, it very soon dwindled into .theory and legal formula. 
Yet the terms .which. Blackstone describes the system might 
have been used by a publicist oT the Mogul empire. / The 
' ground And fundainental maxim of all feodal fenure is this; that 
^alHands were ori^ually granted oat by tbe novercign, and are 
’ therfore holden either mediately or immediately, of the crown 


* Genesis xlvii. .20. 
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'.Tlie manner of the grant was by words of gratuitous 

* and pure concession Dedi et concessi”** All lands were subject 
to escheat, if the jholder died without heirs, or became attainted— 
while it is distinctly laid down that estates, allodial or not holden 
of any superior, did not legally exist in England. But the power¬ 
ful lords and their sturdy vassals soon brought about the conversion 
of their military tenures immediate into indepeudent freeholds, 
and their sub tenures into copyholds ; the necessities and weak¬ 
ness of successive kings forced them to give up their sole proprie¬ 
torship, of whicli even the theoretical existence is now only re¬ 
membered by lawyer and antiquarians. A strong centralized 
government has.ever roen injurious to the liberties of the people. 
Anarchy impoverishes a nation, but develops indiepeiidence and 
local rights. The earliest Mahometan conquerors of India left 
frSb po!?session of the land tq its inhabitants—subject only to 
payment of a share of the produce. The concentrated and organ¬ 
ized despotism of the Moguls first set up and enforced the 
sovereign’s claim to an exclusive title to the soil; which again 
melted into a mere empty formula in the chaotic confusion 
which followed the death of Aurnngzeb#!- 

By the time khat the English established themselves in 
Northern India, all uniformity of system as regards land tenure 
had disappeared. For nearly a century the government had 
been reduced to collect its rents as best it could, and from 
whom it could, sometimes had been forced to forego the collec¬ 
tion altogether, or to pay its debts by exempting certain lauds 
from the tribute. It lls not too much to say that the sole .proof 
required of proprietary right was the ability to pay the govern¬ 
ment demand, while the emperor's ownership of the 

soil had become about as substantial and effective as bus author¬ 
ity over the de facto owners. It was a mere memory of 
Akber's centralized power, and of dominion undisputed* from 


* Blacjkslone, Vol. II. Lib. II. 

♦ 

t The followings extract froin Blackstone might be almost litcrailly trans¬ 
lated into Hindnstance as an account of the growth of tenures under a 
talookdar of old standing:— 

A manor (a manendo) wall a district of ground, held by lords and great 
personages, w^o kept in their own hands so much us u'a.s necessary Ibv tl»c 
use of their families, these were called ^cmestui {dominiml&i) lands. The 
tenemental lands they distributed among their tenants either as hook land, 
which was held by deed under certain renlS?, or folk land, which was held 
by no assurance in writing, but distributed umong the folks at the jilcasure 
of their lord, and resumed at discretion. The residue was termed tKe lord's 
waste, and served for roads or conamon pasture.* Vol. 11. Lib. II. » 
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Candahar to Cape Comorin. But the vague and shadowy 
title served our purpose, who had no title at all; affording a 
fair pretext for disposing of other claims, syid leaving us at 
liberty to make our own arrangements for the future. 

Thus far have we traced the successive variations in the 
tenure of land which in India, as well as in all countries, have 
bwn caufeed by the positive and direct forces, of conquest, war, 
violent usurpations, or irresistible despotic authority. We now 
arrive at the transition period, the period of England in the reign 
of the Tudors, through which Russia is now probably passing in 
the West, as is India in the East. It is s^ime when after long 
struggles the principles of civilizatioil, commerce, orderly 
government, and the art of acquiring wealth hi all its branches, 
are becoming generally acknowledged and practised; when the 
whole old order of things chuugeth, giving place to new. Tlie 
land is ever the last to change;—the country folk are always 
behind the rest of the world. The pagans, pagaui-villagers, were 
idolaters when the Roman empire had become Christian. So 
it is a bad time for the owners and tillers of the soil, who feel 
every where these sifBtle and powerful influences working 
changes which they cannot account for. They see that the 
relations of men with each other are altered, and apparently for 
the worse j the landlords press the tenants, the tenants cheat, 
the landlords, the communes fall to pieces by internal feud, the. 
small yeomen sink to poverty, and vanish from the face of the 
earth. Men have no more every day need of each other, nor 
of mutual protection and assistance; the'state has contracted 
for the business on payment of taxes, and every one has leisure 
to pursue his individual interest with small care for his neigh¬ 
bour. 

To those who believe that many of these peculiar signs of a 
changing time are visible now in India, and who seek in the 
past an explanation of the j)resbnt, it may he interesting to 
compare extracts from Fronde's I-Ifstory of England under 
Henry VIII., ‘sketching a condition of society curiously aualo- 
goils to the actual state of many parts of our North-Western 
Provinces. A sort of parallel.may be drawn between the ante¬ 
cedent history of both countries. England had been torn in 
pieces by the wars of tHfe Roses, as India by the Mahratla and 
Mogul contests, and in each case the anarchy has bectn succeeded 
by a period of comparative peace under a strong and able 
dynasty, which has given tq the people rest and leisure to look 
about them. Let us cqmplete £he parallel by assuming rightly 
that this tranquillity commenced in England with the sixteenth, 
and in India with the nineteenth century; after which the 
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subjoined note by Fronde (Vol. I. p. 27) upon a writer of 1581 
will show the tenure of land undergoing the very same changes 
at much the same rate of progress in both countries:— 

‘ In 1581 the 'agricultural labourer, as he. now exists, was 
' only beginning to appear. “ There be such in the realm "-says 

* Stafford, as live only by the labour of their hands and the 
^ profit which they can make upon the commons. This novel 
' class had been called into being by the general raising of 

* rents, and the wholesale evictions of the smaller tenantry which 
' followed the Reformation. The progress of the causes which 
' led to the change may be traced from the beginning of the 

* century. Harrison^says he knew old men who, comparing 
‘ things present' ^s^ith things past, spoke of two things grown 

* to be very grievous, to wit, the enhancing of i*bnts; and the 
' daily oppression of copyholders, whose lords seek to bring 
' their poor tenants almost into plain servitude and misery, 
' daily devising new means, and seeking up all the old, how to 
‘ cut them shorter and shorter j doubling, trebling, and now and 
' then seven times increasing their fines; driving them also for 

* every trifle to lose and forfeit their tenures, by whom the 
' greatest part of this realm doth stand and is maintained, to 
‘ the end that tliey may fleeee them yet more j which is a 
^ lamentable hearing.^ * 

Any one whose position in these provinces has enabled him to 
'note the rapid increase,^ince the mutinj'^, of suits, against 
hereditary cultivators for enhancement of rent, and the pre¬ 
vailing tendency t« rackrent those cultivators who have 
no fixed rights, will be struck by the resemblance of this 
sketch. The * daily oppression of copyholders, hereditary culti- 
' vators,—and the driving them for every trifle to lose their 

* tenure'—are repeated in every district. Of course, as in those 
days, so now in India, this arises merely from the efforts of the 
monied classes who are gradually acquiring a large portion of 
the land, to get rid of all obstacles which impede their turning 
their landed investments to the best account, and .obtaining the 
utmost interest for their money. Not that the commeycial 
classes who have become landowners are singular in this respect. 
All other landowners, having lost the excitement of troubled 
times..' and the motives for-conciliatinAtheir tenants and clans¬ 
men, are becoming equally keen in tue pursuit of gain, and 
equally unscrupulous in the means they employ. In England 
the Tudor government had remarked and deplored this dis¬ 
position; just as Lord Stanley, when secretary for India, 


* Froude, Vol. 1. p. 17. 
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tlflsircd the local governments to farnisli rtiinntes upon the 
subject of tlie transfer of land, by sale, See. The conclusion * 
arrived at by Lord Stanley was that interference was im-,. 
possible, but the. rulers of the sixteenth century attempted it 
with a high hmuL ^ * The city merchants, as I have said, 

* were becoming landowners; and some' of them attempted 

* to apply ^eir rules of trade to the management of landed 
‘ estates. While wages ruled so high, it answered better 
' as a speculation to convert arable land into pasture* (to eject 
the tenants for that purpose) * but the law immediately stepped 

* in to prevent and proceeding which it regarded as petty trea- 

*son to the commonwealth.* Again: The moneymak- 

* ing spirit, ^owever, lay too deep to he checked so readily. 

* InQreasing numbers of them were buying or renting land, and 

' the symptoms complained of broke out in the following reign 
*in many parts of England.‘.By the 1st of the 7th 

* Henry VIIT., the laws of feudal tenure were put in force 

* against the landed traders.* 

By such imperious measures the English government 
actually succeeded in arresting for a time the spread of capital 
and the destruction of small tenures. In Injjia the administra¬ 
tion have never attempted to hinder the investment of capital, 
save only by the provisions of Sections 21-3, 214 of Act VIII. 
postponing the sale of land in certain cases wlien satisfaction of 
a decree may be obtained by tempoiary alienation, and latterly 
every thing has tended towards accelerating it; though whether 
India, any more than England in the sixteenth century, is yet 
ripe for the application of pure undiluted ptinciplcs of political 
economy, is still to some a doubtful point. 

Proceeding to Vol. III. pp. 91-92 of Froude*s History, we 
■find the 'abolition of small tenures* among the causes which 
led t 9 the rebellion of the northern countries in 1536. Indian 
administrators, who are now much more likely to err througli a 
too rigid application of economical rules as found in books 
than by neglect of them, may benefit by bis passing notice 
of rthe real damage which corn .speculators may cause in a 
country with few roads, small means of transport, and ac¬ 
customed to depend on its local resources for food and manu- 
fuctares'~>in short, suelmp country as India is fast ceasing to 
be. The historian goes on to show how the development of 
trade at the close of the fifteenth century gave the fiifst shock to 


* Froiule, Vol. 1. p. 29. 
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the self-supporting sysJem, and how the demand for wool led to 
the breaking up of farms and enclosure of commons.* 

It is' • impossible not to be struck b}' the coincidence of this 
demand for wool with the sudden demand for cotton which has 
just now added such an impulse to the working of great changes 
in India, although the distinctions of various sorts between the 
two cases ^re sufficiently obvious. The demand for wool in¬ 
duced the English landlord to evict the small Ulhanfs, and to 
amalgamate their holdings into large sheep farms. The grpat 
profit to be made from cotton will, if it continues, intensify 
to the utmost the anxiety of the Indian landlord to rid his soil 
of the tenants holing by quit-rent or hereditary rights, who 
claim virtual exemption from enhancement, and the privilege 
to cultivate what crops‘they choose. As in England in the 
sixteenth century, so now in India, the effect will be to hasten 
the movement and add force to the causes which lead us nearer 
to the final stage, in which all other rights are swallowed up in 
the right of the landlord as sole proprietor of the soil as well 
as of the rent. As in England then, so now in India, we may 
pass through periods of widespread discontent, and even, as in 
Bengal, though^rarian disturbances and bitter enmity between 
landlord and teTfant. Not only will a sustained demand for 
cotton attract all capitalists to the land, always a favourite invest¬ 
ment, when they will evict those tenants who do not grow 
enough cotton or in the most profitable manner—at the same 
time raising the rdhts upon those who do grow it with much 
profit—but, after the raising of the rents, there will come sooner 
or later a sudden fall in the price of cotton, while the landlords 
will only relax the enhanced rates until they have goue through 
an interval of such renting. It* may be remarked by those 
inclined to pessimism, that the opening out of easy intercom¬ 
munication between the markets of the world has indeed 
freed us from all danger of those sweeping famines to which 
the general failure of a harvest subjected countries which 
depended on their own produce for subsistence; but that 
it would seem as if another no less formidable danger had'been 
substituted, by the syste'm of dependence on foreign markets 
for supply or demand of raw material for manufactures, since 
large classes are now liable to the same periodical distress, 
from the fluctuations of commerce*c^used by political move¬ 
ments. • 


* Vbl. t p. 32 . 

Vol. 11, p. 93 (nftte.) 
t Written before the fall came. 
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Wc have seen how the English government of the sixteenth 
century opposed the encroachments of capital and the consequent 
decay of the small tenures by direct prohibitory laws. A suc¬ 
cession of able administrators in the North-Western Provinces 
attempted the same thing in a very diflPerent way. They defined 
and confirmed the rights and position of the occupiers of the soil, 
passed special and minute enactments for their careful preserva¬ 
tion, and ga^the revenue courts summary jurisdiction in all 
disputes between landlord and tenant. Both methods have 
eventually failed in arresting the natural course of events. But 
the power of a despotic law effected its purpose for a time, while 
it is not certain whether our well-meant lePslative interference 
between the landed classes of India has not hastened the dis¬ 
memberment vfbich it was intended to' prevent. The system of 
land tenures originated here, as elsewhere, in the necessity fqr 
mutual dependence and forbearance,*—a sort of balance of conflict¬ 
ing interests. The landlord and tenants, or the village communi¬ 
ties, managed their own affairs, and oppression or roguery 
brought its own punishment. But all the links which held 
them together wore virtually dissolved as soon as the law and 
the Revenue Board took the place of local influence and public 
opinion, and when the government took upon itself to deflue 
and limit rights and customs which were the natural growth of 
circumstances, and which varied with the circumstances which 
shaped them. Institutions for self-protection and self-govern¬ 
ment fell into disuse when the government •assumed the task 
of protecting and governing; authoritative official interposition 
in all disputes levelled all distinctions of rank and destroyed 
local influence; and the old possessors of the land were soon 
weakened and thinned by disunion, by litigation, and by the chi¬ 
canery of courts utterly unsuited to this or indeed to any country. 
Such have been the results of laws which, intended as conser¬ 
vative, ftctuallv cleared the way fgr and visibly hastened the 
otherwise natural process of transfer of land to the capitalists; 
the breaking up of the village communities, and the rapid 
absorption of the small tenures by the large landholders. 

Then came the great convulsion of 1857, which found the 
country in this condition; local authority had well nigh dis¬ 
appeared; the centralizid power which had supplanted it yras 
in abeyance, and whole, districts fell into unparalleled anarchy 
-and confusion. This experience of what has been called the 
* ingratitude' towards our government of the peasantry for whom 
we had incurred much odium; and the manifest tendency to 
failure in our efforts to prop up their old world institutions by 
artificial supports, have been gradually producing a change in 
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ilic direction of our policy since 1857. And this inclination 
lias been powerfully encouraged by the home administration, 
which is impatient of antiquated colonial notions, and desires, 
or is prompted to desire, the speedy extension ‘of commerce and 
the opening out of the country to European settlers and specula¬ 
tors. In Act X. of 1859, which revises and codifies the whole law 
of landlord and tenant, we may clearly observe thjis new spirit, 
and trace the departure from the old regime in the power given 
to enhance rents. But this statute is a hesitating halfway 
measure, an attempt to compromise the difficult rent question, 
and like all half me^ures it pleases no one. It allows enhance¬ 
ment of the rents 01 hereditary tenants, but upon conditions 
which may bear so wide an interpretation that ^ley give scope 
to endless litigation, and it throws the determination of the 
rlHcs of rent on the revenue courts after all, when it really 
would, in most cases, be as reasonable to order them to settle 
the price of corn. 

The enactment which followed to supplement Act X. 1859 (Act 
XIV. of 1865) is a sort of acknowledgment of the failure of 
another part of our old revenue system. It transfers to the revenue 
courts all rents &r shares in "profits of estates, and every kind of 
litigation between co-parcenary communities. All illusion as to 
self-working, self-managing, societies, is finally thrown aside, 
and the annual audit of accounts under the village banyan tree, 
the amicable division by a brotherhood of the common fund, 
turn out to he Utopian visions of simpler times, and the only 
sure method of bringing your ancestral co-parceiior to book, is 
by the practical machinery of arrest or attachment. The enforce¬ 
ment of these processes is, as a last.resource, committed to the 
milder regime of the revenue courts instead of the civil courts. 
Thus within thirty years have been thrown back upon the 
shoulders of a well meaning Revenue Board the whole labour 
and responsibility of keeping in working order the intricate 
machine that was patented as an Automaton. It is as if a man 
should have engaged to supply a self-acting puhkali, and should 
be forced by the failure of‘his invention to carry out his* con¬ 
tract by pulling it himself. 

To return to our historic parallel. The revenue system in India 
has failed, like the arbitrary enactments of the Tudors in Eng¬ 
land failed, to do more than check t.he fiendenCy of the country 
towards the economical stage of landlordism and the absorption 
of Qmall tenuresi • Probably another generation will see teqant- 
right finally given over, and*the small yeomen disappear. It 
may be urged that in other European countries they «till hold 
their ground, but England is by far the safest country from which 
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to draw our inductions and examples, because England and 
her dependencies are perhaps the only spots on the civilized 
earth where systems are allowed to work freely. France is 
the standard instance against the tendency towards large 
properties, but in France the division of land among heirs is 
compulsory, while only seventy years ago all the large land- 
owners in the country lost their estates by the revolution.. It 
is futile to quote Russia or Austria. Land tenure there is a poli¬ 
tical, not an economical, institution. The despotic govern¬ 
ments of the continent, notoriously of Germany and Poland, 
are fostering tenantright as a check agai^t the noblemen and 
the towns. They deliberately set the ignorant peasant against 
his educated Iq^dlord, and in 1849, Austria crashed rebellion in 
Galicia by hounding on the tenantry to murder their landlords, 
and rewarding them with a distribution of the lands. TSe 
Bird and Thomason system, with Hie depression of the large 
talookdars, showed something like a tendency to the same dis¬ 
reputable polic}’’, but after the mutiny we veered clean round, and 
it is only lately that the measures of Sir John Lawrence have 
cheeked the Oude settlement officers in full cry after uncondi¬ 
tional landlordism in that province. Whether Sir John or the 
settlement officers are in the right, can only be discovered by 
experience. Up to the present time land tenures have grown by 
themselves under the varying influences of circumstances, and 
have been modified by a thousand different accidents, but nowhere 
hac an enlightened government consciously and deliberately 
set itself to create or arrange them. Tlie question has been 
over and over again argued as one (1) of law, (ii) of policy, (3) of 
economy.'' We maintain that, in Oude at any rate, the prescrip¬ 
tive rights on which law should be founded are as strong on one 
side as on the other, and that Sir J. Lawrence is perfectly justified 
in enforcing his own theory if he chooses:—he has a ' tabula 
' rasa' to work upon. From a political point of view the question 
is not quite so clear as it might seem at’ first sight. It is just 
at this period our plain interest to support and prop up large 
landorwncrs, and to induce them to assist us in maintaining order 
and developing the country, but they may prove a very trouble¬ 
some body hereafter, as soon as they have learnt the arts of 
combination and agitation. However this consideration certa'?nly 
ought not to influence legislation upon the tenures. Probably 
*till disputants base their opinions upon economicarreasons, and 
this is at any rate 'sounder ground than law or policy, though 
poUfical economy is a science by wliicb no special case can ever 
be demonstrated from the general rules laid down in books, 
and, the quotations from Mill, Jones, and other writers which arc 
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piled up in articles and letters on the subject, serve only to mis¬ 
lead writers and readers who may attempt to work by the light 
thereof. A few very broad rules only can be laid down, and 
for the rest things must be left to work out .their own results. 
It can never be predicated of a measure or a system that its 
tendencies or consequences will not vary utterly with time and 
place, although it may be impossible to see wh^t shquld vnry, 
or tb foretell the direction of the variation. Let us take the 
case of England and of Ireland, two countries separated by a nar¬ 
row channel, and let us ask any one to tell us,—without writing 
a book as big as Buckle’s civilization, full of special pleading,— 
why the system of^utting up rents to competition, which has 
prevailed alike in ^ach country since the landlords got possession 
of the land, has operated so differently. Yet we lee that it has 
c?psed great prosperity on one side of the channel, and iniense 
misery on the other. An Englishman, who could not get a 
good living at his village, went off to the towns or the colonies; 
the Irish stayed and swarmed on the over-peopled soil until sheer 
starvation on a grand scale drove them out. English landlords 
were not particularly remarkable for intelligence or unselfishness 
in the eighteenth century. Squire Western could not have been 
better than the owner of Castle Rackrent, certainly not so 
pleasant good-natured a fellow, yet the English always pulled 
well with their tenants to the profit of all, while the Irish 
■'either ruined their tenants or got ruined by them. 

But the system wds not primarily in fault, and it will always 
depend on the people themselves whether systems do good or 
harm. 

This much, however, may be laid down, that tenant-right is to 
a certain degree preferable to landlordism, because rackrenting 
is far more injurious to the common weal than impeded produc¬ 
tion. Whether the land is rendered more productive by capitalist 
landlords than by small proprietary farmers, is a question hot 
yet settled,—but it is very sure that nothing is more absolutely 
ruinous than rackrenting. And it must be Also recollected 
that the question of mere production is of far minor importfi'uoe 
to that of distribution of wealth, in which last respect there is 
not much to be said for the system of large landlords, and a 
hord« of daily labourers on the lowest wages which will keep 
body and soul together. It is much, better for the mass 
of agricultural mankind to have at least the stimulus of a < 
dozen acres each to. do with os they like, .with a certaihty 
that ' increased labour will dbtain increased profit, than *to 
have the prospect, at twenty years, of working ste^ily at 
tweWe shillings ot even nine shillings weekly up to sixty, and 
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then to he presented at an agricuUnral dinner with a pair of 
leather breeches and half a crown in each pocket. The distri¬ 
bution of the good things of this earth,—profit, independence, 
and leisure,—is tnnch more equal under the Indian than under 
the English system. 

Let us takejgiotUer point of resemblance between the econo¬ 
mical stj^te oPihe England of the Tudors and of Northern 
India at present. The silent operation of foreign commerce 
and manufactures, and the establishment of an irresistible order¬ 
keeping government, is now, as then, gradually reducing the 
authority and prestige of the great landowners. Formerly 
large bodies of retainers were necessary ^ every man of rank, 
and the maintenance of innumerable of servants was one of the 
very few laxuf*ies within his reach, But the necessity has now 
disappeared, while foreign commerce has opened to him migiy 
pleasanter ways of self-indulgence, so that the great men are 
beginning to dismiss their retmues, and to spend their money on 
personal luxuries and sumptuous living. 

It may be fairly questioned whether the latter style of 
magnificence is to be praised as compared with the former, 
though our European tastes always lead us to ridicule the old 
fashioned Central India rajah with his following of horsemen 
in chain mail armour, and footmen with enormous bell-mouthed 
blunderbusses. But it may be noted that the horses of the 
sowars and the swords of the footmen are usually undeniably' 
good in their way, while the civilized rajah fs generally furbished 
up with the third rate splendour of colonial stores. The com¬ 
petition wallah, who in one of his letters calls a rajah a snob 
for insisting on paying visits of ceremony with a tail of fol¬ 
lowers, only shows by his remark how difficult it is even for a 
very clever man to realize or do justice to any set of ideas or 
form of society, except that in which he has himself been 
brought up. 

But to return to our subject. The discharged servants arc 
not only unable,, to fall back on the land for employment, but 
the .new desires and wants created by the influx of foreign 
luxuries, will drive the landlords of India, as it did those of 
England, to eiilarge their farms and to eject the superfluous 
tenantry, in order to make the land. yield better profit. They 
will next begin, they have already begun,'to raise the rent, and 
if at this stage they give long leases to select teosmts in return 
for an enhanced, rent, the tenants may rise tp the condition of 
the English iarmer; if they rackrent^ the tenants will sink to 
the status of the Irish cottar. The question depends partly 
upon the foresight and moderation of the landlord, and partly 
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upon the conduct and energy of the superfluous labouring popu¬ 
lation. All the misery and discontent among tillers of the soil, 
at various periods of history, may be traced to the attempts of 
the owners of the land to clear their overcrowded estates, and 
to the refusal of the squatters to move. However, there^is in 
our opinion hope that the Indian up-country peasant will move. 
Even now he readily leaves liis home and takes service any 
where between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, while rail¬ 
ways will of course immensely facilitate migrations. It may 
be asserted that the natives of Hindustan have less of the^tay- 
at-home disposition than the inhabitants of inland English 
counties. In Engli^d the price of labour varies widely in 
different places,* aud far more than the price of corn, showing 
that commodities will alfWays be transported til the dearest 
market, but that men will not always transport themselves.* In 
India the price of corn will *be found to vary much more than 
the price of labour in different places. This is of course ac¬ 
counted for to some extent in England by the operation «»f the 
Poor Law, and in India by the state of the roads, more pme- 
ticable for man than for loaded carriage, but there is certainly 
a very free circulation in the Indian labour market, as is seen 
by the crowds of labourers from the distant north and south 
who are now working on the great Indian Peninsula Railroad 
in Central India. 

* We might wind up our attempt at historic parallel by an 
examination of th€ present agricultural state of England and 
Ireland, and by a speculation as to whether the economical 
stage into which, as we believe, India is just entevingj will 
assume an English or an Irish development. But we have no 
materials or space for such a task, and, so far from the final 
or permanent stage (if any there be) having been reached even 
by these old countries, their condition is changing under our 
eyes. The English farmers are raising a cry against the Tefusal 
of the landlorchi to grant leases longer than for one year, and the 
corn land is again being fast thrown into pasture. The only per¬ 
manent institution seems to be the poor labourers’on nine or*ten 
shillings weekly, and the ’ workhouse as his goal. Of Ireland 
it may be said that she is recovering very slowly indeed from 
total, prostration, under the drastic treatment of wholesale emi¬ 
gration. She is chaiiging, and she cannot well change for the 
worse. No one should be bold enough to predict for India ^ 
whether in 1900. A. D. short leases and rac^enting under 
absolute landlords,* or endless jitigation and chicanery between 
landlords and their inferior proprietors or hereditary tenants, 
will be in vogue, but it will be safest and most charitable to 
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anticipate, that this country will steer • between Scylla and 
Charybdis a new and aathough|i of channel, which has not yet 
been laid down (fn the economical charts of agricultural history 
or science. 
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Art, V.—1, Journals of* the Agricultural and HorticuUural 
Society. 

Z. Krishi Durpan, or Mirror of AgriculturCf by Hurry Mohun 
Mookerjee^ Bengali, 

3. Krishi Patha^ or Agricultural Lessons^ published under the 

auspices of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Ben¬ 
gali. H 

4. A Lecture on the Productive Resources of India^ delivered 
before the Balhhusie Imditutej by F. J.Mouat, Bbq., m. d. 

5h« The Minute of the LieutenanUOovernor. 

6. Letter from W. 8. Atkinson, Esq., Director of Public Instruct 
tion, to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, No. &770, 
dated the Zhth August, 1864. 


T he man who makes two ears of corn to gprow, where one 
used to grow before, is admittedly a benefactor to his fellow 
beings. * To gr(A7 every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food,' is inculcated in the Scriptures. 

It hence follows that the science that enables us to increase 
• the productions of any one of the articles which ministers to 
the sustenance and 'Comfort of human life, is a science of super¬ 
lative importance, ^nd every thing which contributes to its 
progress, promotes the happiness of mankind. But unfortu¬ 
nately, agriculture as a science has not been very ■ progres¬ 
sive. It is only lately that it has received assLstanoe at the 
hands of chemistry. The true principles of agriculture are 
comparatively new, and far from being generally appreciated. 

The husbandry of the ancients was a very primitive affair. 

The notices of ^riculture* in Egypt which gccur in Strabo, 
Pliny, and Plutarch have been brought together,by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, in his very interesting work on the manners and 
customs of the ancient Egyptians, and are very copiously * and 
happily illustrated by the drawings which that distinguished 
traveller has brought from the tombs. They vividly portray the 
different proceisses of Egyptian agricujlture.. They show us 
how the labouyer and the beast plough, sow, reap, thrash, win-« 
now, and how the owner watches the work, and the scribe with 
his desk and double-stand, conljaining black and red ink, receives 
and records the tale of corn and cattle.. 

We possess but scanty information on Grecian agriculture. 
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Attica was arid, Laconia marshy, and Corinth depended on 
foreign importatidn for her supply of food. The notices of 
agriculture in Herodotus and Thucidides are only incidental 
and convey no direct information of its condition. Xenophon 
occupied a farm near Smyrna, where he wrote his Economics, 
which treat of farming and gardening, but throw very little 
light on those subjects. 

In Carthage, agriculture made greater progress than in 
Greece. The fertile provinces, owned by her in Africa, equalled 
Ireland in area. Her foreign colonies were chosen for purposes 
of commerce, but those within her territjpry were, at least for the 
most part, inland, and had been Exed up for the promotion 
of agriculture. * , '• 

* It was a gineral principle of Carthagenian policy to improve,^ 

* says Heeron, as much as possible the cultivation of their lands 
' and to accustom the native tribes under their subjection to do 
' the same. * * * They in fact appear to have attached more 

* importance to agriculture than to commerce* ' It is plain,* says 
the same authority, * that families of the first rank were in pos- 
‘ session of large estates from whose produce they drew their 

* income, while on the contrary there is not a single trace in tlie 

* whole history of the republic of their being concerned in trade.* 

The assertion of Cicero that a preference for trade and navi¬ 
gation and a neglect of agriculture and arms were the main 
causes of, the weakness of Carthage has therefore slight founda¬ 
tion in fact. The kings and generals of Ca^hage did not think 
it derogatory to engage in the pursuits ef agriculture and to 
indite treatises upon it. 

* Magtf, the Carthagenian, and Hamilcar* (says Columella) 
'heldit not beneath their dignity, when they were unoccupied by 
wars, to contribute by treatises on farming their quota towards 
human life.* We learn from several sources that the books of 
Mago * on agriculture amounted to twenty-eight; that they 
were translated into Greek by Cassius'Dionysius of Utica; that 
on the final destruction of Carthage, when the whole literature 
of t];ie conquered nation was given over by the Romans to their 
African Atticus, these twenty-eight treatises were considered so 
valuable, that they were especially excepted, brought to Rome, 
and by the senate ordered to be translated at the public expanse. 
Pliny says that D’Silames, belonging to one of the first families, 
surpassed the other translators. And the Books are treated as 
of great authority by Varro, Columella, Palladjus, and Pliny, and 
in the appendix to Heeron will be found thirty-one distinct* pas¬ 
sages in which the maxims of the Carthagenian author arc 
handed iown to us. lb is singular enough that not one of these 
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passages has any reference to the caltivhtion of any species of 
grain; one passage gives directions for the grinding or pounding 
of inaiz, barley, lentils, vetches, and sessame. Another strongly 
recommends landed proprietors to be residei^t. ' He to whom 
' an abode in the city lies close at heart, has no need of a conntrv 
* estate/ The directions for culture apply solely to vines, 
olives, the nut tribe, poplars and reeds. 

In Rome agriculture flourished as far as it could flourish, all 
things considered, in the ancient world. The Roman agriculture 
was systematic, careful, accurate, and pain8>taking, but was 
neither ^scientific nor f^voured^y artificial or adventitious aid. 
Tlie agricultural wtftings of Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Pliny, do 
not show that any great progress was made in that art. They 
do not introduce us to any new improvement, iftid speak of no 
n^jwly invented implements for economising labour. 

We however gather frorA the early accounts of the Roman 
agriculture that the proprietors, unlike those of Ireland and 
Bengal, resided on their own land and personally co-operated 
with their tenants. Called off from time to time to war or coun¬ 
cil, when the requisition for their attendance and services had been 
complied with, they returned to their rural occupations. In a 
later stage, the alitractions of imperial Rome proved too strong 
for the simple and healthy pleasures of the villa which was deli- 
veredover to the custody of Villicus, corresponding to the 
’ Naib of Bengal. Cato gives the following useful directions to 
the farmer:—' Wl/en the proprietor arrives at the villa, opd 
has paid his respects to the household gods, he should, if he 
possibly can, go round his farm that day; if he cannot do that 
certainly on the next. When he has completed his 'Own ins¬ 
pection on the morrow, he should have up his bailiif and enquire 
of him what work has-been done, and what remains to be done, 
whether the work is sufficiently forward, and whether what 
remains can be got through in due season, what has been 
done about the wine, corn, and all other musters. When he 
has made himself acquainted with these things, he should 
then compare the work done with the number of days.' If 
work enough does not seem to have been done, the bailiflf 
will say that he has been very diligent, that the slaves 
could not do any more, that the weather has been bad, that 
slaves skulked, thaf they have been taken off to public works. 
When the bailiff has given these and many other reasons, bring* 
him back to the actual details of work done. If he reports 
rainy weather, ascertain for hpw <many days it lasted, and en¬ 
quire what they were all about during .the rains. Casks might 
be washed and pitched, the farm-house cleaned, corn turned. 
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the cattle sheds cleaned out, and a dung.keap made, seed dressed, 
old ropes mended, and new ones made; the family might mend 
their cloaJcs and hoods. On public holidays old ditches might 
have been scoureiL the highway repaired, briers cut, the gardens 
dug, ..twigs kidded, the meadow cleared, thistles pulled, grain 
{far) powdered, and every thing made tidy. When the slaves 
have been sick, they ought not to have had so much food. 
When these matters are pretty well cleared up, let him take 
effectual care that the work which remains to be done, shall be 
done. Then he should go into ^e money account, and the corn 
account ; examine what has b*n bouj^ht in the way of food. 

ext he should see what wine and oil hav^ome into store, and 
what has been consumed, what is left, and how much can be 
sold. If a gobd account is given of these things, let it be taken 
as settled. Ail other articles should be looked into, that^.if 
anything is wanted for the year's consumption it may be 
bought, if there is any surplus it may be sold; and that any 
matter which wants arrangement may be arranged. He should 
give orders about any work to be done, and have them in 
writing. He should look over his cattle with a view to a sale. 
He should sell any spare wine, oil, and corn, if the price suits. 
He should sell old draught oxen and bulls, ^cattle and sheep, 
wool and hides, old carts and old iron implements; any old and 
diseased slaves; and any thing else which he can spare. A 
proprietor should be seeking to sell rather than to buy.* 
Columilla strongly recommends the landed proprietors of 
Rome to reside in their estates. He urges that a farm never 
produces so much as when it is occupied by the proprietors. His 
rules for the management of tenants are so applicable to Bengal 
that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting them :— 

* A landlord ought to treat his tenants with gentleness, 

* should show himself not difficult to please, and more vigorous 

* in exacting culture than rentSf because this is less severe and 

* upon the whol§ more advantageous; for when land is carefull|r 
' cultivated, it fpr the most part brings profit, never loss, except 
' when assaulted by a storm or pillagers; and therefore the 
' farmer cannot have the assurance to ask any ease of his rent. 

* Neither should the landlord be very tenacious of bis right 

* in every thing to which the tenant .is bound, particularly as to 

* days of payment. Op the other hand, the landlord ought not 
' to be entirely negligent in this mattpr, for it is^ oertainly true, 

* as Alpheus the luurer used to say, that good debte become bad 
' ones by being not called for.> I, remember to have heard it 
' asserted by Clueius Volucians, an old rich man, who had been 

* consul,* that that estate was most advantageous to the landlord 
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' wliioh was calthrated by farmers born upoli the lands, for these 

* are attached to it by a strong habit from theif cradles. So indeed 
' it is my opinion that the frequent letting of a farm is a bad 
^ thing ; however it is still worse, to let one to .a farmer who lives 
' in town and chooses rather to cultivate it by servants than by 
' himself. Sacerna used to say that from such a farm a lawsuit 
‘ was got in place of rent.' 

The agricultural curriculum of Rome was of the^ simplest 
description, a crop of grain and a fallow, one-third of the fallow 
was sown ‘with some sort of grain-crop to be mowed for the 
cattle, and this portion 0 / the fallow was only manured. The 
arable laud was consequently manured once in six: years, and in 
that period bore? tjivee grain crops and one green crop; the naked 
fallow received three or‘four ploughings during the summer, 
bf^ides the seed farrow. The grain, which was wheat or barley, 
was sown in autumn. The "general corn lands of Rome, like 
tliose of Bengal, but unlike those of England, were neither 
enclosed nor fenced. The Romans were however,'acquainted with 
every species of fence and applied them to gardens, and orchards, 
pens, and parks. 

The ancients attached due importance to the process of 
ploughing. * 

Adam Dickson, w'hose elaborate investigation of the cultivation 
of ancient ploughs evinces a good deal of research, arrives at the 
* following conclusions;— 

* The ancients hdd all the different kinds of ploughs that- 
' we have at present in Europe, though perhaps not so exactly 
‘ constructed. They had ploughs with mould hoardsthey 

* had ploughs without coulters and ploughs with 'coulters; 

' they had ploughs without wheels and ploughs with wheels; 

' they had broad pointed shares and narrow pointed sharee, 

* they even had, what 1 have not as yet met with amongst the 
' moderns, shares not only with sharp sides and points, but 

* also with high raised cutting tops. Were we ,well acquainted 
' with the construction of all these, perhaps it .would be found 

* that the improvements made by the moderns in this article are 
' not so great as many persons are apt to imagine.' 

The Egyptian ploughs, as presented in the drawings, were 
mere mud seratchers, drawn sometimes by cows, with their calves 
skipping by their sides; and Pliny says ,that, .on floodeil laud, 
he has seen a ^ilough drawn by a donkey on one side, and an old « 
woman on the other. Among the drawings Irpm the Eg 3 rptian 
tombs, engraved for Sir G. Wilkinson, are several which ’re¬ 
present ploughing, sowing, and other operations, and in one of 
these a roller drawn by two horses, driven with reins, ^ is 
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introduced. The roller is hollow, supported by a frame work 
inside, in diameter about two-thirds of the height of the horses, 
and the drawing would be no inaccurate representation of a 
modern agricultural iron roll^. 

The Aomans, in spite of their martial proclmties, paid much 
attention to agriculture. They took great pains not only in 
introducing the useful plants of the lands they subjugated into 
those they already possessed, but also in disseminating the 
knowledge of their own improved modes of culture through¬ 
out their vast dominions.. 

The East having been the first peopled and the earliest civil¬ 
ized, it is hot to be wondered at tha^e are able to trace 
to its peoples the origin of agriculture as ^well as of other 
ai-ts. It was *in the East that the^ art of culture was dis¬ 
covered, and the transition first made from a nomadic 
state to that of a settled cultivatop of the soil. The diversity 
of climate and soil contributed in no inconsiderable degree to 
the progress of that art, which however first assumed the shape 
of gardening. The earliest accounts of gardens we read of 
are in Syria, Assyria, and Persia. But ancient India was not 
behind those countries in the art of culture. That agriculture 
flourished in this country from time out of ''mind there can 
be no necessity to inform our readers. The impor¬ 
tance in which agriculture was held in ancient India is 
evident from the following slokas of Parashur who flourished 
ne.ar the close of the twelfth century B. C.*In his Smiriti —one 
of the oldest in Sanscrit ho says :— 

^ wt'f 11 

** One may hay^ gold ornaments on his neck, and the same on 
his wrist and ears, and yet fasting shall be his lot if he has not 
rice to support him, for verily rice is our life, ^d rice is our 
strength, rioe is the pr6ducer of all objects of desire; the gods, 
the demons, and men all live on rice. That rice'probeeds from 
paddy, and no paddy can be had without agriculture ; hence, 
forsaking all other occupations, men should apply themselves to 
agriculture. Agriculture is * noble, it is pure, it is the life of 
living beings.” 
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Again referririg to the tending and rearing of cattle, the same 
authority observes:— 

’SCfFi C’ft’lll 1. 

^ c*fsI ’ 

ti Tti5i T^Tij fsrrsi \ 

f5^8 itTt’NTtsrfe, cnt^Jil f?f^: ii 

^'Whoever has cowsheds, securely built and kept clean and 
free from dung, bis cattle thrive even without sufficiency of 
fodder. While, whenever cattle are allowed to issue from their 
sheds covered witli^iilth, were it but once a day what avails it 
if they are well fed ?” 

It appears fronf*the Mahabharut that Asoca sent as a present 
to his ally Derenipiatiassa of Ceylon one hundred and eixty 
loads of hill paddy from E|pngal, and Asoca flourished three 
centuries before Christ. The construction of reservoirs and 
the practice of irrigation were understood at as early an age 
by the Hindus a^y the Egyptians. The Baraayana makes 
mention of canals for the purpose of irrigation. When Bharuta, 
the half-brother of Kama, was about to proceed to the Bekan in 
quest of him, his* train is described by Valmic as comprising 
labourers with carts, bridge-builders, carpenters, and diggers of 
canals. And who knows that among those diggers of canals, 

^ there was not a village Cautley or a Cotton ? 

The first query Bama put to Bharuta on his return from 
exile was, what is the news of the paddy, paddy being ideifti- 
cal witli the welfare and prosperitj^ of the country. It was 
in ancient India what India* maize was in ancient Mexico. It 
was not only the staff of life, but it represented the medium of 
exchange. 

As an art agriculture was thoroughly understood by the 
ancient Hindus. Indeed, their skill in no other art*was so 
remarkable. They excelled *in it other nations of antiquity. 
They originated and early practised many improved processes of 
agriculture. They must have produced a gfea*t variety* of 
natural products, and these’products were objects of great desire 
to the Arabians and other races, as is evident from the fact that 
caravans entered into and departed from the noi*tli-western parts 
of India. The agriculture of India was coiitemporaneons with 
that of the far-famed, but not, as |ve believe, earlier civilized,^ 
Egypt. Rioli in natural products, and early cultivated, having 
water near the surface, and its plains intersected by magnifloent 
rivers, blessed with a diversity of.climate permitting the intro¬ 
duction of northern as well as southern cereals, and a%oil pro¬ 
verbially luxuriant, this country produced superabundance of foftd, 
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and thereby afforded facilities for the acquisitidn of knowledge 
and the early growth of civilization. 

The effects produced by the soil of India on her material and 
moral condition afford the |Kost striking illustration of the 
influence of physical law on wie organization of society and the 
character of individuals,—an influence which has been so vividly 
and philosophically described by the late Mr. Buckle in his His¬ 
tory of civilisation. The exuberant fertility of soil is at once the 
blessing and the curse, the glory and the degradation of Bengal. 
The connection of soil with the food of man is obviously intimate. 
The one is dependent on the other. That the food is influenced by 
the soil which produces it, needs nolength^ed argumentation to 
prove. The united action of these agencies iiai^ a powerful effect 
in the formation of the character of nations—much more power¬ 
ful than could be reasonably attributed to what are called 
inherent natural causes. * Of all vulgar modes,’ says Mr. Mill 
in his Principles of Political Economy, * of escaping from the con- 
* sideration of the effect of social and moral influence on the hu- 
' man mind, the most vulgaris that of attiimting the diversities 
‘ of conduct and character to inherent natural differences.’ It is 
absurd to assume, as is often done by even distinguished writers, 
the existence of a difference which is oftener imaginary than 
real. The relation between race and temperament is at all 
events less real and susceptible of demonstration than the rela¬ 
tion of the physical agencies and the fortunes of man. In the ^ 
influence of society before wealth is capitalfsed, and knowledge 
is acquired, the progress of man mainly depends on the returns 
made to his labour by the bounties of natum. In India, these 
returns, "thanks to the fertility of the soil and the heat and 
humidity of the atmosphere, were abundant. The result was 
that there was an excess of production over the consumption of 
the people, and this overplus produced accumulation of wealth, 
this again led to leisure, and leisure to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. This surplus increased and swelled into a fund out of 
which individuals, or rather a ruling and an emigrant class, 
was. supported, which did not produce the wealth on which 
they lived. That class was the Brahmins, who used what they 
did not produce', but who produced the Dursuns and the Poorans, 
the llamayan and the Mahabharut. • Besides, the cultivation of 
vegetables affords in itself an interesting and pleasing employ- 
' m'ent even to those who do not follow it as an occupatiqp. 
Hence it has been observed to leave an humanizing efiecWoii the 
mind of man, and to lead to' the "formation of orderly habits. 
Hindusobecame first civilized, because they had great facilities 
foy pursuing the art of culture. Hence Indin, like Egypt, 
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Mexico, and Pefa, became one of the earlf&st centres of civiliza¬ 
tion. But it was a civilization, neither diffusive nor pro^^ressive. 
It attained a certain height, and there it stopped. The verj 
physical peculiarities which acc|^erated its growth rendered it 
afterwards stationary. The rich alluvial soil and fruotifying- 
heat, which secured to the ancient Hindus that abundance without 
which no mental and social progress can commence,, impaired 
their energies and weakened their incentives to exertion. 
They failed to call forth that hardihood, and that steady, active, 
and iuflinching industry, which in a less favoured soil and iu a 
milder climate they might have exerted. In truth, where nature 
is exuberant in hd^ gifts, the agriculturist is averse to sus¬ 
tained exertion'. , Possessing a fertile soil, the native of Ceylon 
cannot be persuaded to work under the coffee plinters, who are 
obliged to import labour from the Carnatic. Bengal is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Whoever has seen her vast plains, must admire 
the luxuriance and abundant fertility of the soil. We could 
dwell on the desci^iions of the illimitable maidans adapted 
to the growtii of Wk richest and rarest articles, of countless 
streams issuing from their bamboo-clad slopes, intersecting the 
length and breadth of the country, of the wall of brilliant foliage 
rising to their edge, and of the golden sunlight vivifying the 
productive powers of nature, and shedding refulgence on all 
around. But is the hand of man so active as we could wish in 
turning to advantage the bounties of nature ? We.trow not. 
The rich natural rdbourees of Bengal are, w« repeat, beyond d,es- 
cription, and if the skill and energy of her inhabitants in sub¬ 
duing the earth could be exerted as they ought to be exerted, we 
should see wonderful progress made iu all that can promote 
and adorn civilization. We should then see flourishing towns 
and smiling villages, where now reigns primeval jungle. We 
should see those vast Meis which are now confined to those 
cereals, which they have been producing from time immemorial, 
a-blaze with other and richer crops paying hujidred fold to the 
cultivator. We should witness plenty and happiness, \Yhere 
nothing is now to be seen but poverty and squalor. 

When the Corate de Forlein, who had been, in 1687, drand 
Admiral of Siam, returned to fVance, he was asked by Louis XIV. 
if Siam was an opulent country. ' Sire,* replied the ex-admiral, 

* It is a country vvhicli produces nothing aud consumes nothing.* 
.^hat is saying a great deal in a fewvvords* was the apt rejoindeo* 
or the grand Monarque. India, though she does not deserve the 
reproach to the same extent, produces, in spite of her exuberant 
fertility and inexhaustible resoui’ces/ but comparatively little, 
and therefore consumes but little. 
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"Wliy the natives haVe made so little progress; why the great 
mass of them are almost in the same condition in which they 
were centuries ago, is a question which forces itself on us at this 
stage of our enquiry. The solution of it is to be found, firstly, 
in the narrowness of their wants. They need but little, and 
their motives to exertions are but few. Bhotees and chudders 
constitute, their 'clothing, dull and bhat their food, and a few 
handies and lotahs their furniture. The belongings of the 
baboos and rajahs certainly embrace a great many articles, but 
even their style of living is exceedingly primitive. As a 
rule they dine off rice and fish and curry. They invariably put 
off at home their shawls and silks, and sit%n their carpets and 
furashes in a semi-nude state. Now this system of eating 
vegetable food,^and wearing only dhotees, promotes an economy, 
which is very much opposed to the commerce and competitijjn 
on which improvement in agriculture and manufacture depends. 
But the chief cause of the stagnation of these useful arts is the 
extraordinary state of isolation in whichryots live. The ‘ 
want of intercommunication, and the co^Bliuent difficulty of 
conveying the produce, have naturally interfered with the 
development of the resources. Agricultural improvements would 
be useless where the surplus produce would be valueless, because 
it would not pay to convey it to market. 

The evils of this isolation are greatly aggravated by caste 
and the social system. The aversion to travel in foreign coun¬ 
tries, induced by thertnervating nature of tbe’-climate, is fostered 
by the genius of Hinduism. The idea of leaving his country, 
his district, and even his village, for the purpose of bettering his 
fortunes, is repugnant to the feelings and habits of the genuine 
orthodox Hindu. Locomotion disturbs all his social and 
domestic arrangements, and is the bane of his happiness. 
Happily these prejudices are dying out among the educated 
natives,' and we may expect ere long to see agriculture and 
manufactures no., longer considered degrading occupations, and 
suboijdinate and .even inferior employment under government 
preferred to them. , 

We have said that the East was the cradle of agriculture as 
well as of other \iseful arts. But, of all countries in the East, 
India is pre-eminently and essentially, agricultural. The great 
mass of her people are.agriculturists. They are employed in 
^he production and reproduction of different commodities, sucj^ 
as sugar, cotton, rice, grain, peas, and other cereals and pulses. 
It is the ryot who represents tha great bulk of the population, 
who supplies the sinews of ■ war, who .supports the village 
ehowkecdar and pays parhunij to the new as well as the old 
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Police, who pays the rent and abwab wliicl) enrich the zemindar, 
who fills the cofiers of the mahaiuns by returning with cent, per 
cent, interest the money raised % him on the hypothecation of 
the crop, who covers the length and breadth of the country 
with its staple food, who cultivates the mulberry and the indigo, 
the tea and the coffee, which enable the European adventurer to 
return home after a few years of successful speculation. 

The earth has been the great source of wealth here as well 
as elsewhere. The kings of ancient Hindustan levied almost 
all their taxes on the land alune, as the productiveness of 
agriculture was so greatly promoted in their opinion by the 
vegetating powers ^f nature. The present government of 
India depends ajjnnost wholly on its soil for its revenue. The 
land revenue is in fact the* key-stone of its finance. It exceeds 
in^yalue the whole export trade, and is considerably more than 
half the entire resources of the empire. 

It is therefore no wonder that, in spite of the moral and 
physical drawbacks to which we have adverted, our agriculture 
has been on the whlife steadily though slowly advancing. The 
success which has attended in many cases the introduction by 
the government of new plants and improved modes of culture 
has given an impetus to its progress. 

The systematic investigation of our vegetation dates from 
the arrival in this country of Kcenig, a distinpished pupil 
' of Linnceus. In 1769 he joined the Danish mission at Tran- 
quebar, many members of which afterwards studied horticulture 
under him, and Dr. John founded the garden there. Kcenig 
afterwards received, on the recommendation of the Madras 
Medical Board, a monthly allowance from the government, with 
which aid he proceeded to the straits of Malacca and Siam, 
and transmitted a large number of useful plants of those regions 
to St. Helena. He continued to be replarly ennployed in the 
East India Company's service until his death in 1785. Dr. 
Russebsucceeded him, and proposed to the Court of Directors 
to publish a select collection of useful Indian pknts prepared 
by him. The proposal was sanctioned by the Court. Dr. Kjiissel 
was succeeded by Dr. Roxborough, who published in 1795 a 
progressive work in which a preference was given to subjects 
connected with medicine, the arts, and manufactures. Dr. 
Roxborough always* made his scientific discoveries tend to 
practical purposes. He discovered and cultivated with great* 
success pepper in the hills of the Cirqars, But it would take 
more space than we can affosd to spare to describe other usfeful 
cultures practised under the auspices of government,, such as 
cotton, sugarcane, hemp and caoutchouc [fiem ehslka) ^by 
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Dr. RoxboroujifU, and of cochineal by Dr. Anderson. Sufliee it to 
say that the Botanic Gardens over the water as well as that of 
Shaharanpore has been useful in introducing many important 
plants in this c/juntry, such as mahogany, pimento, nut¬ 
meg, . safflower, and benzoin trees. The Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta has also been very useful in this way. It 
has earned our gi*atitude by its efforts for the promotion of the 
cultivation of cotton, coffee, tea, fibres, and other products. 
It has certainly not done as much as it ought to have done; 
but it has done enough to entitle it to the aid and encourage¬ 
ment of the public. 

The Agrarian code of the British go^rnment recognised 
from the beginning the imperative necessity, of enconragiiig 
agriculture as fhe basis of national wealth and prosperity. 

The benefits intended to be secured by the Perraanept 
Settlement and the necessity fcfr depriving the revemio 
authorities of their judicial powers were pointed out in the 
preamble to Regulation II of 1793, which may be read with 
much advantage. It runs as follows:—fn the British terri¬ 
tories in Bengal the greater part of the materials required for the 
numerous and valuable manufactures and most of the other 
principal articles of exports are the produce of the lands ; it 
follows that the commerce, and consequently the wealth of tli<f 
country, must increase in proportion to the extension of its 
agriculture. But it is not for the commercial purposes alone 
that the encouragement of agriculture is elsential to the wel¬ 
fare of these provisions. The Hindoos, who form the body of 
the people, are compelled by the dictates of religion to depend 
solely upon the produce of the lands for subsistence; and the 
generality of such of the lower orders of the natives as are not 
of that persuasion, are, from habit or necessity, in a similar 
predicapient. The extensive failure or destruction of the crops 
that occasionally aris^ from droi^ht or inundation is, in con¬ 
sequence, invariably followed by lamilie, the ravages of which 
are felt chiefly by the cultivators of the soil and the manufac¬ 
turer^, from whose labours .the country derives both its subsist¬ 
ence and wealtl). Experience having evinced that adequate 
supplies of grain are not obtainable from abroad in seasons of 
scarcity, the country must necessarily continue subject to these 
calamities until the proprietors and cultivators of the land shall 
^ave the means of increasing; the number of th« reservoirs,**^ 
embmikments, and other artificial works by which to a great 
degree the untimely cessation 'of .the periodical rains may be 
provided, against, and the lands protected from inundation; and 
as ^ necessary consequence, the stock of grain in the country 
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fil large shall always be sufficient to supply these occasional but 
less extensive deficieucies in the annual produce wliich may be 
expected to occur, notwithstanding the adoption of the above 
precautions to animate them. To effect these improvements in 
agriculture, which must necessarily be followed by the increase 
of every article of produce, has accordingly been one of the 
primary objects to which the attention of the British, adminis¬ 
tration has been directed in its arrangements for the internal 
government of these provinces, as being the two fundamental 
measures essential to the attainment of it. The property in 
the soil has been (jijelared to be vested in the landholders, 
and the revenue payable to governraout from each estate 
has been fixed •for cvcij. These measures lijive at once 
rendered it the interest of the proprietors to improve their 
es^:'.tes, and given them the means of raising the funds neces¬ 
sary for that purpose. Th*e property in the soil was never 
before formally declared to be vested in the landholders, nor were 
they allowed to trausJer such rigltts as they did possess or raise 
money upon the credit of their tenures without the previous 
sanction of government. With respect to the public demand 
ui)on each estate, ,it was liable to annual or frequent variation at 
the discretion of government. The amount of it was fixed upon an 
Ultimate formed by the public officers of the aggregate of the 
, ri'uts payable, by the ryots or tenants, for each beegahof land in 
cultivation, of whiqli, after deducting tlie expenses of (xillection, 
ten-elevenths were usually considered as the right of the pubKc, 
and the remainder the share of the landholder. Kefusal to pay 
the sura required of him was followed by his removal from tlie 
management of his lands, and the public dues were let in farm 
or collected by an officer of government, and the above mention¬ 
ed share of the landholder, or feuch sum as special custom or 
the orders of the government might have fixed, was paid to 
him by the farmers or from, the public treasury. When the 
extension of cultivation was productive only of a heavier 
assessment, and even the possession of the * property .was 
uncertain, the hereditary landliolder had lil.tle inducemeut to 
improve his estate, and monied men had no encouragement ^ 
etnbark their capital in the purchase or improvement of lana, 
whil^jb not only the'profit-hut the security for-the capital itself 
was so precarious. The same causes, thefef'ore, which prevented 
the imprdverftent of laud, depreoia'ted its value. Further* 
measures,, however, are essential to the attainment of the im¬ 
portant object*above stated. All questions between government 
ami the landholders respecting the assessment, and collection 
of the public revenue, and disputed claims between the latiei 
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aud their ryots or other persons concerned in the collection of 
their rents, have 'hitherto been cognizable in the courts of 
adawlat or revenue. The collectors of the revenue preside in 
these courts as judges, and an appeal lies from their decision to the 
Board of Revenue, and from the decrees of that Board to the 
Governor-General in council in the department of revenue. 
The proprietors can never consider the privileges which have 
been conferred upon them as secure, whilst the revenue officers 
are vested with these judicial powers. Exclusive of the ob¬ 
jections arising to these courts from the irregular, summary, 
and often ex parte proceedings, and from the collectors being 
obliged to suspend the exercise of theft judicial functions 
whenever they interfere with their principal duties, it is obvious 
that, if the ^regulations for assessing* and collecting the public 
revenue are infringed, the revenue officers themselves mustjj>e 
the aggressors, and that iudividualsr who have been wronged by 
them in one capacity, can never hope to obtain redress from 
them in another. Their financial occupations equally dis¬ 
qualify them for administering the laws between the pro¬ 
prietors of land and their tenants. Other security there¬ 
fore, must be given to landed property and to the right 
attached to it, before the desired improvements in agri¬ 
culture can be expected to be effected. Government mui# 
divest itself of the power of infringing, in its excoufive 
capacity,, the rights and privileges which, as exercising the 
legislative, authority, it has .conferred on th4 landholders. The 
revenue oflicers must be deprived of their judicial powers. All 
financial claims of the public, when disputed* under the Regu¬ 
lations, must be subjected to ihe cognizance of courts of 
judicature, superintended by judges, who, from their oflicial 
situations and the nature of their tru^t, shall not only he wholly 
uninterested in the result of their decisions, hut bound to decide 
impartially between the public and the proprietors of land, and 
also between the- latter and their*^ tetiants. The collectors of 
the revenue musi not only be divested of the powers of deciding 
mpoiv their own acts, but rendered amenable for them to the 
courts of judicature, and collect the public dues subject to a 
j^s.onal prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount 
which they are authorized to demand on behalf of the public 
and for every deviation from the Regulations prescribed for 
•the collection of it. No power will then exist in the country 
by which the rights vested in the landholders by. the Regulations 
can’be infringed, or the value of landed property affected. Land 
must in ponsequence become the most desirable of all property, 
an(} the industry of the people will be directed to those improve- 
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ments in agriculture which are as esaentiM to their own welfare 
as to the property of the State, &o., See., See.*" 

By Section 51, Act VIII. of 1793, rules were prescribed to 
prevent undue exactions from the defendant iqlookdars. 

By Section 54, all proprietors of land were directed to reyise in 
concert with their ryots the impositions upon the ryots under 
the denomination of abwah, mhatool and other appellations. 
And to consolidate the whole with the auul into one specific 
sum, and by Section 55, no new ahwahs were to be imposed. 

Owing to the interest taken by Government and enterprising 
individuals in the culture of indigenous produijts and a variety of 
other favorable circftnstances which we shall not now attempt 
to review, our agriculture has of late been making rather rapid 
strides. The demand fot our produce from afl parts of the 
world has increased and is increasing very extensively, ^n 
1833, the exports amountechin value to Rs. 61,479,472, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of agricultural produce such as opium, indigo, sugar,, 
rice, cotton, wheat, flour, ginger, safilowor, vegetable oils, hemp, 
jute, coarse clothes, and some animal substances such as raw 
silk, hides, horns, and elephants teeth. Since that period our 
import trade has increased in an accelerated ratio. The increase 
has been nearly 50 per cent since the last decade. The subjoined 
statement will support our position. 

1841-42 1851-52 1861.62 

£13,885,218 ^ £19,879,254 £34,804,767 

Within tlie last few years several articles of great commercial 
value have been added to our exports, such as oil seeds, jute, wool, 
coffee, and tea. The following table will show from how small a 
beginning the trade in these products has rapidly increased. 



Value of 

Exports, 



1842 

1852 

1862 

Oil Seeds ... 

... £2,877 

£5,01,420 

£11,97,469 

J ute 

... 2,494 

1,80,976 

5,37,610 

Wool 

... 77,591 

1,00,612 

, •4,00,342 

Coffee 

... 14,957 

84,30g 

4,02,380* 

Tea 

... 1'7,244 

59,220 

l,92,24i 


In the official year 1862-63, the total Exports amounted "to 
Ks. 1,96,072,168. ... 

In 1863-64, they were valued at Rs. 2,61,660,955. 

In the'last official year the monthly average of the value of 
the exports has exceeded a crore and a half, and in spite of the 
monetary crisis tlirough which we passed, it amounts to nearly 
a couple of crores a month. * • , 

The gradual extension of our commerce and manufactuiCing 
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imliistry and wealth li&ve caused a considerable, although not 
proportionate, improvement in our agriculture. A number of 
circumstances, in some measure accidental, have happened to 
coincide with those wliich rniglit be more reasonably have been 
expected to occur during the last few years promoting, nay, en- 
ft»rcmg the cultivation in Bengal. The Crimean War imparted au 
unprecedented impetus tn the jute trade and seed exports. We had 
lately occasion to travel from Khoostea to Cooch Bohar, and we 
found an immense increase in the culture of jute all the way. We 
found lands had been broken up which had never before been 
operated upon by the naghnl, and jungles cleared, the tillage 
of which the ryots probably would neffer have otherwise 
authorised. In the perg-unriah Baluirbund belonging to Ranee 
Surnomoye, learnt on enquiry that more than 100,000 
biggalis of land are annually cultivated with Jute. 

So the jute tjrade of India is of •comparatively recent date. 
In 1H35, ff)r instance, the value ol' the exports was Rs. 36,949 ; 
ten years later it was 4,55,181; in l86;J-63, it was 44,04,5]9. 
Jute enters largely into consumption as a sulrstituto for Russian 
hemp. The demand for this article has been steadily iuereasing 
and for some purposes it has now replaced cotton. The vast 
requirements for packing and bagging are mostly supplied from 
pure" jute. Dundee is the great einporium of this trade, hut not 
all the yarn produced there is woven into textures j immense 
quantities of the finer numbers are used for producing mixed 
woojen and linen fabrics, and the coarser numbers are employed 
for the substratum of carpets. During the Crimean War prices 
rose from £15 to £16 per ton, to £35, receding again to from £16 
to £18, but during the last two years, the article has taken a 
fresh start, and prices have varied from £20 to £30 per ton and 
upwards. 

Our readers know how the late American War raised the price 
of cotton and occasioned a largo extent of land to be cleared 
and planted, promoting at the same time the culture of the old 
plantations. It is now four years ago that Mr. Roebuck said 
he hoped that the American War would last. Being asked why 
he entertained such a hope he replied because the war would 
make India. In^truth the cultivation of cotton in the North- 
West provinces, Bombay, and Madras .has increased to the ex- 
clnsion of the cere 9 .ls as.evidenced by the high prices of grain 
ruling in those places. The-influx of British capital has thus 
facilitated the progress, of our agriculture. Going back to 
1857; we see the financial and military operations of the muti¬ 
nies caused a rise in the prices of agricultural produce. They 
crea^d, so to speak, capitid, and multiplied the number of 
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mouths for consuming food. To these causes which have united 
their forces in one direction must be added the^general progress of 
the arts, and the rise in the price of agricultural produce, caused 
by increased exportation and increased local consumption. 
While there is this constantly increasing demand for our pro¬ 
duce the appliances and means of supplying it should ^e im¬ 
proved and multiplied. It is time that the bounties of nature 
should no longer be neutralised by ignorance and prejudice. 

In the Agricultural Exhibition which was held in Alipore in 
January last, we recognise a powerful instrument for attaining 
this end. It has well served its purpose iu drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the people td^ur deficiences, in awakening tljeir curiosity 
and in rousing the national mind from the torpor of ages. 

It was during the yeat 1863, that our Lieutcftant-Governor 
proposed and matured a scheme for holding, in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, a public Agricultural Exhibition for the purpose of 
promoting an improved system of agriculture throughout the 
country, and more especially for drawing the attention of Zemin¬ 
dars to the subject and exciting their interest in it. The 
immediate object of the scheme was to bring together from all 
parts of the country for the purposes of show, competition, and 
eventual sale, cattle and other live stock, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery, and all kinds of produce. For carrying 
out the details of the exhibition, arranging preliminaries, and 
communicating with intending exhibitors, a provisional com¬ 
mittee was appointed under the presidentship of Mr, Grote. 
In correspondence with this committee the Commissioners of 
divisions were directed to appoint local committees in each dis¬ 
trict. These local coramittebs were . very effective. ‘They ex¬ 
plained the object of, and the benefits which may be expected to 
result from, such au exhibition, to the zemindars, and obtained 
their co-operation and assistance. 

The preliminary arrangements having been completed, the 
exhibition was inaugurated on Monday, the IS^h January, 1861, 
at half-past ten o'clock, with an Sclat and tiisplay commen¬ 
surate with its high object. There was not only a large 
gathering of the rank aud'station, the wealth and intelligence, 
the beauty and fashion, the piety and learning of the metro¬ 
polis of Asia; there* were, also the represen^tives of different 
castes and creeds of the country. Therft was the Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal and other Mahomedan chiefs gazing with wonder, 
not un mixed with admiration, on the ^collection of machines 
illustrating a.eivilizatiou diffe^’eut from their own. There were 
Hindoo Ilajas and Maharajahs bedecked and beje^^elled, moving 
in a slow and measured pace round the show with their retinues. 
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as if locomotion were ^sometliing derogatory. -There were the 
judges, the legislators, and other high officials assisting in 
celebrating this jubilee of industry and peafe. There were 
British merchants and manufacturers taking a pardonable pride 
in the products of British skill and mechanical genius ranged 
in beautiful order around them. There was England shaking 
hands with Bengal, and teaching her by example to encourage 
agricultural industry, and to recognise in her the one great source 
of national prosperity and advancement. The members of the 
Central committee and the judges for the award of prizes, 
assembled at the exhibition yard, at a quarter past ten o'clock. 
They then formed themselves into a proees^fe)n, ranged in twos, 
and escorted the Viceroy and suite to l;he saloon tent. 

His Excellency presided on the auspicious occas'ion, and was 
supported on his right by the Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The platform was filled with the gentlemen of the committee 
and other officials. 

The proceedings were opened by Mr. Crawford's reading the 
report of the exhibition. 

Mr. Beadou, the projector of the exhibition, made an effec¬ 
tive and impressive speech. He said that in presenting his 
Excellency with the report which had just been'read, and iisking 
him on behalf of the committee to inaugurate this exhibition, 
be bad little to add on tlie subject; but he might be permitted 
to remark what he had no doubt had occurred to all of those * 
present—^that it was a circumstance of happy omen that tliis 
exhibition, designed to promote the agriculture of Bengal, , 
should be opened under the auspices of a statesman and ruler, who 
when charged with the administration of the Punjab, was 
conspicuous for the encouragement he gave to every promising 
scheme of agricultural improvement. He thought it but justice 
to say that the idea of this exhibition had been suggested to 
him by the conversation he had early last year with a gentle¬ 
man well known a-s an agriculturistj acTd now a member of the 
committee, Mr. ,!)'ohn Stalkart. Mr. Stalkart had expressed 
to him a very strong opinion that the cattle in Bengal had 
greatly degenera^ted, and that unless some means were taken to 
renovate and to improve the breed it was not improbable that 
this degeneration plight continue until it eventually reached a 
point at which the cattle of Bengal would be insufficient both 
in numbers and in strength for the tillage of the soil. Without 
entirely agreeing, in this opinion, it certainly appeared to higa 
that the time bad come when something should be done by’the 
Government l!owardsawakening in the minds of the native public, 
and especially of the Zemindars and other holders and farmers 
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of land, intere^ in tlie practical operations qf agriculture, and it 
naturally struck him that this might be best effected by giving 
them an opportunity of inspecting" and comparing* the best 
specimens of home-bred and imported stock, as well as of person¬ 
ally communicating, both with each other and with the enterpris¬ 
ing and intelligent Englishmen and other Europeans who hanve 
embarked in agricultural undertakings. Hence the idea of this 
exhibition. ^ On suggesting it to the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India, a body which chiefly by private means 
and with comparatively slight assistance from the Government 
had rendered eminent service to agriculturists in Bengal during 
more than a quartei^>f a century, and whiclinow pursued the same 
course under thq.ablo presidentship of Mr. Grote, it was favour¬ 
ably received, andtlie Governor-General in Councu had liberally 
sajjetioued an ad\ance of Ra 50,000 fox carrying it out. With 
the assistiiuce of the Agticultural and Horticultural Society 
a provisional committee had been formed and it was through 
this committee that the results now presented to the public 
had been accomplished. The Lieutenant-Governor concluded 
by saying that his thanks were due, cordially due, to the 
eoiumittee and to every member of it for their cordial and 
successful endeavours to promote the undprtaking. The Viceroy 
expressed his satisfaction at finding that the first public occasion 
o.n which he had been present was one connected with the 
advancement of agriculture. His Excellency observed that in a 
•ountry like Indid, which was poor in comparison with its vast 
extent, and in which the commerce was small, relative to the 
numbers and to the productive powers of the population, it was 
on the progress and success of agricultural operations that 
national prosperity must so largely depend. Therefore, it was 
that lie so highly appreciated the objects of the present exliibi- 
tion, and admired so much the care and skill with whiph effect 
bad been given tliereto. It was impossible, His Excellency con¬ 
tinued, that the intercourse of various persons-^aUiered together 
from all quarters with the common object in view* of improving 
agriculture, and the display of products collected from many 
places, or of machinery calculated to stimulate production, should 
fail to cause manifold benefits to arise in the future. In no 
department was there greater need of practical and scientific 
knowledge than in that of agriculture* Therefore, he hoped, 
in concurrence with wliat had fallen from Mr. Beadon, that 
exhibitions such,as that which was now being inaugurated 
might be the fore-rudners of slmiliar useful displays in o'ther 
parts of the Empire, whether in Bengal proper, or in the North- 
West, the Punjab, Oude, or the cento'll provinces. 
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The hopes in which the Viceroy indulged in his speech have 
been happily verified. Tn jjjjtis minute on the report of the Alipore 
Exhibitiim^ Mr. Beadon, having proposed the establishment of 
annual divisional shows within this pi’tesidency, the Government 
of Indca readily sanctioned the proposal, and his Honof com¬ 
municating with the several Commissioners proffered a donation 
of 3,000 Rs. for each show. 

The first divisional exhibition was held at,Dacca early in De¬ 
cember. Sheds had been constructed along the sides of a large 
tank in the old cantonments; in these were located animals, 
poultry, country produce, and manufactures.^he collection, how¬ 
ever, was poor, and did not give an idea of wliat Eastern Bengal 
could produce.^ Neither Backergunge^ nor Sjv’Het contributed 
their full quota. Eachar, the tea garden of India, was very 
poorly represented. Mj'^mensing did its little best and carrMd 
away most of the prizes. The total 'subscription of the districts 
comprising the Dacca division, amounted to Ks. 20,400. This 
sum added to the Government subscriplion of lls. 3,000 should 
have secured a better display if the central committee had done 
their duty. The ceremony of opening the exhibition was how¬ 
ever but little successful, nor did the speech of Mr. Buckland, 
Commissioner, threw ■anj’^ light on the objects of the local 
exhibition. 

This was, however, the first attempt to introduce a system of 
local agricultural exhibitions and ought not pqrhaps to be viewed 
with critical eyes; it must also be remembered that it took 
place in a part of India which suffers grievoitsly from the want 
of proper communication and means of conveyance. 

In connection with the proposed Divisional Exhibition ai 
Burdwan a local and preliminary exhibition took place in 
Midnapore. It was held in the circuit house, on Monday, 
the .16th January, and was, like the Dacca one, a failure; the 
articles exhibited were neither of rare.nor even good quality. The 
management of the whole affair was marked by utter want of 
good, taste and gt)od feeling. In describing the scene a news¬ 
paper rcorrespondent thus dwells on the extreme inconvenience ex¬ 
perienced by the spectators. The spectators, save a few head 
Amlahs and Vakeels of the principal courts, and some well- 
known zemindars and .inhabitants of - the station, were allowed 
to remain standing, indiscriminately, for hours under a tropical 
^n, enveloped in a thick (sloud of dust, and learniiig severe 
lessons of patience,- as much from these physical ’agents as from 
the abuses, insults, and staves of the police constables.’^ 

Amidatrthis confusion, Mr. Hbbhouse, the Judge of the district, 
declared the exhibition open to the public and the confusion was 
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afterwards worse confounded. The opening followed by a pro¬ 
miscuous rush, in which the strong p^ed the weak to the wall; 
there were no addresses calculated to unpress the minds of the 
assembled spectators with tlie importance of thenindertaking. The 
next da^Tj when Mr. Hohhouse distributed the prizes, there was the 
same want of arrangement, giving rise to confusion and heart 
burnings. 

I^'s refreshing to turn to the Tirhoot Exhibition which proved 
a sHNess; it was held in Mozufferpore, on the 17th January. 

The Exhibition, though confined'to live stock and produce, 
was as complete as could be expected. Neither money nor 
labour were spared to make it so. The public subscription was 
nearly eig]jt times that of the Government. It« amounted to 
rupees 23,333. The number of prizes offered for competition 
was, 1,275, and their aggregate value rupees 18,996. These 
results must be pronounced ^tisfactory, and were highly credita¬ 
ble to Mr. Cock burn, the Commissioner of the division and the 
President of the central committee. The opening ceremony 
was very imposing. A considerable bo<^ of the Native and 
European gentry of Tirhoot, Patna, ana the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts were present. They were assembled under a large Sameanah. 
The presence of the Lieutenant-Governor added to the ^elat 
of the show and evinced the lively interest taken by him 
in the Divisional Exhibitions. Mr. Cockburn opened the pro- 
' ceedings by explaining the objects and advantages of Agricultural 
Sliows in general, £ud the special circumstances attending tlie 
establishment of the‘Tirhoot show. His speech was full and 
lucid, and made a profound impression. The Lieutenant-Governor 
Mefaced the formal inauguration with a few appropriate and 
llcarty sentences. He noticed the’existence in a high degree 
of all the conditions and indications of success of the exhi¬ 
bitions. He rejoiced to observe that a spirit had been awakened 
among the zemindars of Behar which promised yearly an 
increasing interest in these competitive shows and a higher 
appreciation of their utility. •. 

The Rajshahye Exhibitipn was opened on the 17th January, 
by Mr. Campbell, the Commissioner of the Division. The little 
world residing on the other side of the Pudma attended, and 
the arrangements reflected, great credit on the taste and judg- 
meni of the Rampoor Bcauleah committee, .and their execu¬ 
tive, Mr.* Forrar. The site selected for the exhibition was* 
eligible, and the entrance gates and sheds were very tastefully 
erected. There was an enormous display of grain. The various 
qualities of rice contributed by Rdngpore attracted greg^t atten¬ 
tion. The same district also carried away the palm in sugarcane. 
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The silk filatures of Messrs. J. and B. Wati^ons contributed 
some valuable Bpeoirneq|k which were much admired. The 
Commissioner inaugurated the exhibition in an exceedingly 
appropriate speedi. After dwelling on the advantages of agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions in this country, he pointed out the mistake 
often made by people, in supposing that no improvement could 
be looke^ for from ryots, and that nothing could convince 
them that the practices of their forefathers were not the best pos¬ 
sible. He expressed his beRef that there were no more practical 
people than those of this country, and that as soon as a ryot 
thoroughly saw it was to his advantage to change his system or 
his implement, always provided, of course, ftie change was within 
his means, tfiat instant he would adopt it. ^ ^ 

In support of his position Mr. Campbell instanced the vastly 
increased cultivation of jute, cotton, and date trees. But Uf;as- 
much as the ryot unassisted could nut do much, he suggested that 
agriculture should, as in England, be taken up as a means of liveli¬ 
hood by a richer class than at present, and the great lords of the 
soil should, also as in England, take a lead in the matter, and 
evince a practical intefest in it. He most strongly recommended 
to the zemindars of Bajshahyc to keep six hundred or eight 
hundred Biggahs of land in their own hand, to c\iltivate it by their 
paid servants, and to make various experiments in agriculture. 

The Bhaugulpore exhibition followed on the wake of those of 
Bajshahye and Mozufferpore. It was inaugurated by the Lieute-" 
nant-Governor, on Monday, the 23rd January. It could not 
but suffer by comparison with the Mozufferpore Exhibition. But 
considering that a very large portion of the* Bhaugulpore divi¬ 
sion viz. the Santhal country, is barren and overrun with Jungles, 
that Poorneah was not sufficiently represented, and that Moon- 
ghyr and Bhaugulpore do not boast of large zemindars or 
planters, the exhibition was creditable and full of promise for 
the future. Both the live stock and the produce were well 
represented. Tlie display of the snpall gynees and ponies was 
very satisfactory, and that of the cereals no loss so. Moonghyr 
supplied thirty-five head of cattle, seven horses and ponies, 
twenty-six sheep and goats, twenty-six specimens of poultry 
and agricultural produce comprising wheat, gram, potatoes, 
ghee, honey, tobacco, mustard and epffee. ‘ Bhaugulpore besides 
supplying similar artkoles exhibited tussar cocoons. ' 

^ The Santhal districts sent fifty head of cattle,, twenty-seven 
sheep and goats,, fifty-four head, of poultry, rice, paddy, goor, 
and ghee. The public subscriptipns amounte‘d to. rupees 11,748. 
Of this sum rupees 6,000^ were appropriated to prizes, and 
the balance expended in buildings, &c. 
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The Burdwan Exhioition was also opeited by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, It was held on a spacious'piece of ground admirably 
adapted to the purpose, being close ro the Railway station, and 
having a large tank for the use of the cattle. In consequence of the 
damage done by the October cyclone, tlie central committee had 
thought of following the example of Nuddea, and postponing the 
show till 1866, but it was luckily determined otherwise, and the 
result fully justified the expectations of those who, like Buboo Joy 
Kissen Moockerjea and others, had counselled that the exhibi¬ 
tion should be as originally contemplated. The collection of 
live stock, produce, and manufacture was raagnilicent. The 
general arrangemeiAs within the exhibition yard were very 
satisfactory. On the boundaries of the enclosure stood clean 
and comfortable sheds whtjre the cattle and poultrjP were located. 
There were an hundred specimens of cattle. Amongst the prizes 
twm were awarded for two Batna wethers and for a pair of ewes 
and a ram said to have been bred at Beerbhoora. Many of 
the Bulloelcs and cows exhibited were large-boned, and several 
of them of fair size. The manufactures and agricultural pro¬ 
duce arranged in different classes were tastefully laid out on the 
ground. The latter comprised twenty sorts of rice, several 
samples of fine tobacco, and three specimens of cotton. There 
were also samples of shellac, lac-dye, silk, grain, and seeds of 
sorts. There are also large and rich specimens of silk cocoons 
from Radhanagore and Ghuttal. 

The Burdwan Sxhibiti<m commenced on Monday, 'the 30th 
January, and lasted .till Saturday the 4th February. Judging 
from the variety and quality of the articles exhibited, the Burd- 
wan show was quite as successful as any other divisional show, 
and in point of order and arrangements and tasteful decorations 
it surpassed all. 

The Chittagong Exhibition is next in turn, but came far 
behind the other exhibitions. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that the Chittagonese* are not so advanced as the people 
of Burdwan, and are therefore less able to appreciate the objects 
of the exhibition. The department of live stock was, however, 
fairly represented, and nilinhercd some monstrosities. There 
was a sheep with three legs and a chieken with one leg. There 
were also a couple .of hu^e animals rosemhling bufiiilows,'but 
with their precise designation we are not acquainted. 

The Cqttack Exhibition was as un^atisTactory as that of Chit¬ 
tagong. It was opened on the 22iid February, and closedT 
on the 24th idem. The gatlie.ring of the local gentry was 
fair. But neither the quantitjr nor the quality of the specimens 
exhibited, was such as to be calculated to impress the'beholder 
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with a favorable idea of the resources of Yhe Division. Rice was 
not well-repr^ented, despite of Cuttack being one of the best 
rice producing districts.* The display of oil seeds was however 
good; linseeds and teel seeds being the staple products of the 
Province. 

Tb*e Chota Nagpore Exhibition is the last in the list. It was 
held in connection with the annual fair at Chooteah near Ranchee. 
This fair attracts a large number of the chiefs and zemindars as 
well as the -trading and agricultural classes, and the influx on 
this occasion was more numerous than usual. 

The Exhibition was formally opened on the 22d February by 
Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner. A la|ge tent was provided 
for the occasion with seats for the ladies on one side, and for the 
native princec and chiefs on the otho’*. Arao^ig the latter were 
the .Maharajah of Ramghur, the Rajah of Jushpore and the 
Thakoors of Grovindpore, Kursaon and Keera. Two compaffies 
of a Punjab Native Infantry Reginient lined the space in front 
of the tent. The Commissioner delivered an able and impressive 
address. Among the articles exhibited, were various sorts of 
finely-made Tea contributed by the Ramghur Company, 
Coffee contributed by Mr. Herzog, Colton from foreign seeds 
contributed by Mr. A. G. Wilson, and Shell lac and Lac dye 
by the Chota Nagpore Company. This display was enough 
to show that most valuable products may be successfully culti¬ 
vated in a province where labor is still cheap and abundant. 

The results of these divisional exhibitions afford in every 
way great inducement to go on with the scheme of periodical 
shows propounded by Mr. Beadon, and sanefioned by Sir Charles 
Wood. 

In the Dispatch of the Home Government to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, Sir Charles Wood expresses his satisfac¬ 
tion* with the report submitted by the local Government on 
the Alipore exhibition. He sanctions the proposal for the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding three thousand rupees 
annually, for. the promotion of an agricultural show, in each 
of the ten divisions of Bengal, placing the limit of one 
year» upon the grant, and suggesting the union of two or more 
of the divisions for this purpose, as it would diminish the 
number of small exhibitions, and extend the circle of competi¬ 
tion. Sir Charles Wood looks with favor upon the proposal of 
the Bengal Govemmeflt for holding triennial Exhibitions at 
'Calcutta, and accords his sanction to the next show bfeing held 
in ,1869-70; He also suggests that prizes should be regulated 
on the principle of utility, and not of the curiosity or mons¬ 
trosity of the articles exhibited. 
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la connection witlf the regulation and revision of Prize 
Lists and other details regarding future. agricultural exhi¬ 
bitions we are glad to notice that the Council of the Agricul¬ 
tural Society has addressed a sensible letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. They lay before the Government 
the following suggestions; 

\st. The desirability of drawing up a well considered Prize 
List, for general adoption. 

9>nd. A more careful definition in such Lists of tho objects 
for whicli the Prizes areolferetl. ' 

^rd. The allotment of a considerable proportion of the 
Prizes given at eacl^how, for competition by all-comers. 

^ih. That the recurrence ol the Shows should be held at 
stated intervals, fiot less than two years elapsing between each 
Show in the same place. 

’ As regards the adoption of the first suggestion, which is 
tantamount to having an uniform Prize List for all the local 
shows, we agree with the Council, that the progress made in 
agriculture and in improving tlie breeds of cattle in a district, 
will be more readily realised by the aid of an officially prescribed 
prize list, than by leaving the drawing up of tho list, from 
time to time, to/)lIieials and residents of the district. There 
is certainly no guarantee that in any of the districts in which 
agricultural exhibitions have been held, the persons interested 
and employed in carrying out such shows, will be the same 
when the time conjes for another to be held. 

The exhibitions of whicli we have endeavoured to give a sketch, 
are in our judgmeftt eminently calculated to impart increased 
knowledge of tlie resources .of this country and also of those of 
other countries, which, whilst it inspires a just confidence in 
the children of the soil, must.also create in their minds a feeling 
of respeet for England, where horticulture and agriculture 
have been carried to the highest perfection. Tlrey tend, to 
illustrate the principles of reciprocal dealing by which the pecu¬ 
liar advantages of one community may be •interchanged for 
those of another. Among their other effects, \i»e may calculate 
on the opening up of an enlarged field of commerce^ and 
infusion of a more liberal spirit into commercial transac¬ 
tions by which agriculture and commerce will grow together. 
Th^ metropolitan *as well as the divisional exhibitions ineon- 
testibly prove that the strength of Bengal, if slie could but 
know itj lies in her natural productions. The purely agrit 
cultural collections at Alipore, Mozofferpore, llajshahye 
and Burdwan were equally, vkried and valuable, affording 
an excellent idea of the rich variety of soil. They shows that 
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the indigenous resources of the' country are incalculable 
and inexhaustible, and capable of enriching her now toiling mil¬ 
lions. She abounds in agricultural and animal products, in cereals, 
pulses, and spices, of a hundred different kinds, in an infinite 
variety of vegetable fibres and animal furs, in gums and 
innumerable ?nedicinal substances, in mines of copper, and beds 
of iron and coal. What therefore is wanted is to utilize these 
bounties of nature and render them subservient to the comfort 
and happiness of man. 

The Ilindu mode of culture may in some respects seem 
peculiar, as in sowing several kinds of seeds, like mashkalge 
and teeske or linseed together, and collectingfthe different crops as 
they successively arrive at maturation. • The Hindu agriculturist 
may not have ferge capital or machinery, but he is not deficient 
in either industry or intelligence. He may be a conservative 
being, and averse to change, using the same agricultural irni)Te- 
ments and resorting to the same methods as were in vogue in 
the days of Vicromadyatia, but it is because ho truly and firmly 
believes in their excellence. He may be wedded to anticpiated 
and absurd prejudices, but he is not so blinded by those 
as to be incapaciated from adopting new methods and practices 
when he discovers them to be useful and pr».ifitable. He is 
in truth keenly alive to the profitable results of industry, 
llis pliability and exemption from incurable prejudices have been 
abundantly proved by the fact of his having adopted new 
modes of' cultivation, and taken to the reaf'.’ing of new staple 
products. He is not much worse off than, or very far behind, 
the old fashioned agriculturist of England gnd Scotland, who 
implicitly .believed that the four course shift with turnips con - 
sumed by sheep where they grew was self-sustaining, sulHcicnt 
virtue existing in his opinion in the feed of the sheep to set 
at naught a principle which had been sanctioned by experience 
in every eye and clime. 

But the ryot, though endowed with .intelligence of mind and 
activity of body, is yet unable to use either properly or fully 
for his benefit; he is like a stalwart man reduced by starvation 
to a skeleton. What then we ask can clothe him with flgsh 
and blood? Wc reply, agricultural knowledge. The hearings of 
this knowledge on the activities by which thji mass of the people 
obtain their means of livelihood are most numerous. Employed 
as they are in\he 'production and preparation of different com¬ 
modities, efficiency in the use of the methods and 'processes for 
the same chiefly depends on an intimate acquaintance with their 
physical and chemical propertie.s. Agricultural knowledge is the 
sound and proved basis of commerce and trade. There can be 
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no trade without products to trade upon. Commerce is, so to 
speak, the culmination of Agriculture. It’ is the exchange of 
its superfluous produce. Agrhsulture affords sustenance to the 
animal kingdom and thereby advances a claim to be regarded as 
the most useful and necessary of sciences. ■ , 

Agriculture affords sustenance to the animal kingdom and 
thereby renders it subservient to our use. The silkwqrrn cannot 
spin its silk if deprived of the nutriment of the leaf, nor lac insects 
elaborate their dyes without their vegetable food. The develop¬ 
ment of our mineral resources is also dependant on agriculture. 
The coal mines of llaneegunge and the iron mines of Beerbhoom 
cannot be worked^ithout your khalassees and dhangurs and 
those men musji ho fed. The price of their fi^od depends on 
agri(;ulture. * 

That the revenue would he increased ten-fold and its bur¬ 
densome weight dimiuishod by teaching the ryots, who are the 
producers of it, the principles which should regulate their opera¬ 
tion does not admit of a moment’s question. That this is the 
only way of obtaining a larger quantity of exportable pro¬ 
ducts the duties on which would largely increase the customs 
revenue must follow as its legitimate consequence. Agricul¬ 
tural knowledge is needed alike by the ryot and the zemindar. 
We do not deny that there are some zemindars who are 
possessed of this knorwlcdge and who have doubled the rents of 
their estates by skilful irrigation, di*aiuage and the introduction 
of improved proeftsscs of cultivation, but it must be admitted 
that they art- the exceptions and not the rule. The great majo¬ 
rity of zemindars are innocent of that knowledge which can 
alone turn their properties ifato the best account, which would 
exert a most beneficial influence upon their worldly prosperity 
and j)laee their children and relatives above the necessity of 
Government service which is now looked upon as the sunmutn- 
lonufti of existence. 

They think the whole duty of man consist^ in exhausting the 
soil and squeezing the ryots. To levy the largest aniount of 
abwah with the least possible trouble and expense and to fritter 
away their resources in pdojahs and nautches is the neplui ultra 
of their ambition. We do not mean to represent the native 
zemindars as inherently and incurably rapacious. They are not 
pei*se, avaricious or ivicked, but, circumstanced as#,they are, most 
of them,beqprae the oppressors instead of the protectors of tl^e 
ryots. The best of us might have been just as bad if we had 
been trained, in 'their school. The iudifterence of the zemin¬ 
dars to the rights of the ryots -and. his backwardiiess in im¬ 
proving his own estates is a natural and inevitable effect of his 
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ignorance. He is not only ignorant of the duties of his posi¬ 
tion and relations to the ryots, but of the identity of his financial 
and worldly prosperity with that of the latter. He is ignorant 
of the capabilities .of the soil and of the advantages of enabling 
his tenants to improve and enrich it. Bemove this ignorance, 
arm him with knowledge of the scientific principles of agri¬ 
culture and he will change the face of his zemindary. 

We must begin with the soil. Whether the creation of a 
surplus revenue or the amelioration of the condition of the 
people be the paramount object of the Government, the disse¬ 
mination of agricultural knowledge is the most efficient means 
to accomplish it. The native agriculturisi^hould know that it 
is an essential^ principle in agricultui^ that those substances 
which have’ been abstracted from the soil for a series of years 
must be restored to it in the shape of animal, or mineral, or vejpp- 
table manure. The law of depletion and repletion obtains as 
much in the vegetable as in the animal economy. It is well 
known that the deprivation of sustenance in animals is followed 
by emaciation of body. It is the result of the consequent 
diminution of weight, and the decrease of fat and muscles. In 
the same manner the abstraction of the substance of the soil 
causes its impoverishment and barrenness. True, the soil of 
Bengal is noted for its exuberant fertility. But it must be 
remembered that no soil however rich and fertile can maintain 
its fertility if the phosphates and other elements which have 
been removed from it are not replaced by ifianures. Agricul¬ 
ture depends on the great principle of the restitution of a dis¬ 
turbed equilibrium. Neglect of this principle has caused the 
exhaustion'of innumerable fields in the country. 

Let the agriculturist act up to that principle and the produce of 
his khets will be doubled. He should also know tlie thousand and 
one manures with which the country abounds, the animal exuvea 
and' vegetable moulds which are always at his disposal and which 
it requires knowledge only to turn 'to Account. But the waste 
of raanpres is terrible, and exhibits an amount of ignorance and 
indolence which must be deplored. We have seen hundreds of 
villages and towns in Bengal in which there were heaps of well 
decomposed cow dung, ashes, stable manures, and compost, as well 
as a vast mass of sewage. Indeed, the utilisation of sewage is 
now considere4as one o£ the most important means of imprbv- 
i«g agriculture in England, and the aid of Parliament will soon 
be invoked for the .promotion of schemes having this object in 
view. It is time the subject shoul,d be thoroughly understood 
in India. The drains of our cities and towns and even the 
interior of the houses and shops abound with sewage. The 
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aggregation of'inoodies, mahajuns, and (fther classes of men into 
large masses, and the uncleanly habits in wliich they have been 
nurtured have produced this result. Sewage which is prejudicial to 
animal life may under wise management supply vegetable life with 
nutriment which will considerably increase its fruitfulue^. The 
same process which removes miasma and a prolific (muse of 
death and disease increases the production of food. What 
reeks with poison may be converted into an inestimafile boon. 

All that is wanted are cheap means of conveying the sewage 
from the houses and drains into maidans and gardens. The 
subject of the application of sewage to tillage has already com¬ 
menced to engage^the attention of the Calcutta public, as 
evidenced by the establishment of the salt water lake Reclama¬ 
tion Company. \Ve regrtft to see it has for the pr'Isent collapsed, 
but we have reason to believe that the very favorable report of 
tho Government Commisswners which has just been submitted, 
and the returning healthness of the money market, will lead 
to its resuscitation. We yet trust the efforts of this company 
for the reclamation and extended cultivation of the Soonder- 
bunds may be crowned with success. 

The native agriculturist should also understand what aro 
technically calli!d the fallow or the repose of the fieMs. Let 
him comprehend its chemical action and he will at once' see the 
necessity of it. Lot him know that by the action of oxygen 
and carbonic acid, rain, and other atmospheric change^, the hard 
constituents of the soil are softened and rendered solublQ in 
water and become .fitted for assimilation by vegetables. Let 
him be assured tlw-t this is far more important than the mere 
mechanical operation of the heavy anchor-looking •babulwood 
plough and the ladder-like hida,, 

The agriculturist should know that fallows do not necessarily 
imply cessation , of cultivation, but that alternations of crops 
maintain the fertility of the soil quite as well as its entire 
repose. Different plants reifuiring for their growth and deve¬ 
lopment different elements of the soil, altesnjdions of those 
plants will obviate the impoverishment of the soil, whi(jh is 
caused by the cultivation of the same crops in the same 'fiolds 
for successive seasons. Besides these cardinal principles of 
agriculture he should know other important things. It is well 
kn(fwn that a garden is generally attached to* the hheeta or 
homestead of the principal ryots ot • the village. It consists qf . 
the bamboo, mangoe, jack, cocsoanut, beetlenut and other fruit 
trees, but thq want of pruning, digging and manuring must in 
a great measure interfere with th<hr fructification. We have seen 
mangoe topes consisting of SOO trees planted at only s^mo 
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cubits distance. An acquaintance with the common rules of 
scientific gardening will enable the ryot to avoid these mistakes. 

* Perfect agriculture/ says Leibig, the profoundest of modem 
agricultural chemigts, * is the trae foundation of all trade and 

* indu^i-y—it is the foundation of the riches of States. But a 

* national system of agriculture cannot be formed without the 
‘ application of scientific principles, for such a system must be 
' based on an exact acquaintance with the means of nutrition of 

* vegetables and with thei nfluence of soil and the action of 
' manure upon them.* Tliis knowledge must be imparted to the 
native agriculturist. It will enable him to ascertain the chemical 
conditions necessary to the growth and devdibpment of the vege¬ 
tables cultivate by him, and the relations a^d properties of 
those inorganic substances which afiord nutriment to those 
vegetables. An acquaintance with their conditions is essential 
to the profession which has been justly described by the autGor 
just quoted as the most important. ‘There is no profession*, 
says he, * which can be compared in importance with that of 
‘ agriculture, for to it belong the production of food for man and 

‘ animals ; on it depend the welfare and development of the whole 
‘ human species and the riches of states and all commerce. There 
‘ is no other profession in which the application of correct 
‘ principles is productive of more beneficial effects or is of 
‘ greater and mure decided influence.* Hence it is absolutely 
necessary * that the native agriculturist should understand 
the 4 constituent elements of plants and tBe assimilation of 
those elements, the composition and chemical constituents 
of the soil, tl»e action of manure on it, ks disintegration 
by means of tilling fallow land, and alternation or rotation of 
crops. We do not mean to shy that his mind should be stuffed 
with the theories ofa Linnoeus and a Decandolle, a Schleeden and 
aBrowi^ a Lindley and Grifiith, a Hooker and a Thomson. This 
is neitlier desirable nor practicable. He need not know the 
origin of carbon in plants or the absolute quantity of oxygen 
contained in the atmosphere, or the cause of the want of affinity 
in niV'ogen, to enter into combination with other substances. 
Tliese investigations are not essential to the practice of his 
profession. ‘ The' chemistry* says Mr. Solly ‘ which may benefit 
‘ the agriculturist- is neilher philosophical chemistry nor the 
‘ chemistry of "the-laboratory, but it is wfiat may be terified 
‘•the chemistry of nature, those simple and elementary rules 
‘ which aflect the ■ ordinary operations of nature or of art cons- 
‘ taiitly going on before us.* He requires the knowledge of the 
methods of applying the discoveries of science to the improve¬ 
ment of Tiilooks'und Jotes. He should, for instance, know that 
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carboUj oxygen, nitrogen and liydrogeh are the constituents 
of plants, and that the proximate principles of which they 
consist, are the results of the combination of those principles. 
He should know that combinations of carbon with oxygen 
and hydrogen constitute the mass of vegetables. He should 
know that the fertility of the soil, is mainly influeneed^y its 
diemical constituents, such as soda, potash, magnesia, lime, 
phosphate of lime and other alkalies, earths, and phosphates 
whivih are essential to the growth and develo]}ment of plants. 
He should know that those substances afford the sustenance of 
vital functions, and their absence or paucity will prevent or 
retard the process* of vegetable nutrition. 

Impressed as we are with the necessity and importance of the 
science of agriculture, w% could wish there had*been an educa¬ 
tional movement in conuection with the exhibitions recently 
hefd. What we mean to«say is that we think it was a great 
mistake not to have instituted a course of lectures for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining the details of the natural productions, ma¬ 
chinery, and manufactures that were exhibited in Alipore and 
Burdwan, But the mistake may be easily rectified in the future 
exhibitions, when we tryst arrangements may be made to enable 
the people not only to see the wonders of human ingenuity, but 
to hear the lectures of competent persons in English and verna¬ 
cular on the application of arts to the service of humanity. 

We believe the time is come for the Government to, make an 
organized effort fifr teaching the people the science of agricul¬ 
ture. About seventeen years ago. Dr. Mouat submitted to ‘ the 
Government-a proposal to establish agricultural classes in con¬ 
nection with the Zillah Schools. It was suggested- by a visit 
which he had paid to an agricultural institution in Cuttack. 
The proposal was referred to the magisterial and medical officers 
in the Moffussil; most of whom reported in favour of it but 
some how or other it fell to the ground. 

’ The question of agricultural education , has been again 
raised by the Director of Public Instrnetjort. In August 
last he addressed letters to the Agricultural Society, the British 
Indian, and the Landholder’s Associations, in which be requested 
those bodies to favor him with their opinions on agricultural 
education with .reference to the requirements and capabilities of 
Bchgal. He wanted information on th§ following points. 

Gs there /iny probability that tlieoreticaV instruction in the, 
‘ scientific principle of the farmer’s art will be of any advantage 
! under present circumstances to the people of this country V 

* Is there ^ny existing class, possessed of the requisite 
' preliminary education, who would seriously take up a’grioulture 
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' as a practical science vith the view of turning their knowledge 
' to account either for the fmprovnient of their own property or 
'in the pursuit of farming as a profession/ 

We have no hesitation in answering the first question in the 
affirmative. Eeferring to the other question^ altliough wo 
lament' the absence of a large body of men who can come 
under the class indicated, yet we think it may and must be 
created. It is not altogether non-existent, but is represented 
by several educated and enterprising young zemindars. Dr. 
Mouat^s plan has been since revived by Baboo Hurry Mohun 
Mookerjee, botanical teacher in the Calcutta Normal School. 

In a letter to the Government before us, tbfc Baboo recommends 
* the formation of agricultural classes in connection with the zillah 
aided schools.'* But the recommendation is impracticable, inas¬ 
much- as none of those schools would consent to aid in bearing 
the additional expense involved in thrt establishment of agricul¬ 
tural classes. The curriculum prescribed by the University for 
the Entrance Examination maij|ly determines the extent and 
character of the studies of the pupils of the Aided as well as 
the Station schools. So long as the study of agriculture 
may remain optional, the want of a hpalthy stimulus to its 
prosecution will be generally felt. We would tiierefore recom¬ 
mend that greater attention may be directed to the study of the 
physical sciences in the colleges; specially to the study of those 
branches pf science which are allied to practical agriculture. 
Chairsfor some of those sciences already exist, and the instructive 
staff may be strengthened in such proportion as may be desir¬ 
able. But this after all may prove an inadequate provision for 
supplying -the want complained of. What wo should therefore 
advocate is not solely the institution of Agricultural Chairs 
in our collegiate institutions, but the establishment of indepen¬ 
dent Agricultural Schools on the plan of those in Europe and 
America^ to be taughj; by. men versed in all sciences connected 
with the cultivation of the soil, and to which lands should b(J 
attached, for the purpose of experimental and practical farming. 
In these farms foreign seeds can be naturalized, soils can be 
analysed, and native agriculturists can obtain information in rela¬ 
tion to crops and experiments in the best breeds of cattle. The 
proposed Schools offer in our opinion a peculiar advantage. The 
teachers will be men exf^lusively devoted td investigations cefn- 
.nected with an improved state of cultivation. We hg,ve none of 
tins class among us. It is true we have leam^ professors of 
Chemistry and Botany in the Medical College.’ We have had 
an O'Shaughnessy, a Griffith^ a'Falconer, and a Thomson, 
whose profound .researches into the sciences which it was their 
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business to expound have been of gr^at advantage to the 
concerns of agriculture, but«if we could have gentlemen of 
equal intellectual character and attainments placed in situa¬ 
tions whose duties require them to pursue the study of those 
sciences, with special reference to the cultivation of the soil, they 
would contribute in a much greater degree to the improvement 
of our agriculture. It may be urged against us, that the re¬ 
commendations and theories of scientific men are frequently of 
no value to the Zemindar or ryot, because they will not often 
stand the test of experiment, and so practical agriculture is 
above the speculations of learned theorists. But our proposal is 
to establish independent Schools in which the theoretical and the 
practical elements may be combined. Every new deduction of 
scientific research will be* subjected to actual experiment, and 
tested by successful results before it is patented for public use 
and benefit. • • 

Money will of course be wanted for the establishment 
of the institutions proposed hut it will be money well laid out. 
We would advise also the compilation, in English and in the 
Vernacular, of a manual of Agriculture describing the soils, and 
the means of improving them, the crops adapted to the soils, and 
the advantages of drainage and irrigation. Such a text-book may 
be advantageously introduced into the Normal Schools, which are 
now mantained both in the metropolis and the mofussil for the 
training of Pandits and Gorromashyes. We anticipate much good 
from thus working at both ends, namely with the Colleges and 
Schools at one end, and the Vernacular Institutions at the other. 
Both the higher* and middle classes will thus be interested 
in the study of agriculture. * 

We can also confidently predict most beneficial results from 
the periodical renewal of the Agricultural Exhibitions. Young 
generations as they grow up will thus have opportunities similar 
to those of their forefathers for the acquisition of knowledge 
in the most delightful school’, holding, so to sppak, a concentra¬ 
tion of the materials and sources of prosperity, otherwise scat¬ 
tered over the whole face of this vast country. » 
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Judgments in the Rent CasSy delivered hy the High-Courty June 
19-l86li. Calcutta, O. T. Cutter, Military Orphan Press. 

I T was observed, not many months ago, by a leading English 
statesman, in referring to the results of the French revolu¬ 
tion that, * by It the whole jurisprudence of Europe had been sub- 
* verted, and the very tenure of land,—#hieh of all human 
' institutions most affects the character of man,'jias been altered.' 
It is impossible to avoid being struck with the applicability,of 
this temark to the events, relating to the tenure of land, w^ich 
have been progressing in this country during the last six j’'ears. 
Recent legislation, and the interpretation put upon it by the 
courts of law have, indeed, affected very greatly that tenure, and 
although it is alleged that the great changes which have occurred 
have been effected under a reservation contained in the arrange¬ 
ments resulting from the permanent settlement of the revenue by 
Lord Cornwallis, it has never been contended that, at the time that 
that reservation was made, they were even remotely contemplated 
by its author. Whatever reservation may be supposed to warrant 
it, no doubt the spirit of Act 10 of 1859, as construed hy the 
High Court, is absolutely and entirely new. St was undoubtedly 
the policy, plainly expressed, of Lord Cornwallis to create a 
class of landholders to whom the Government might look for 
responsibility, the people for protection. It is clear that the 
legislation of 1859, as interpreted by the judges of the High 
Court in the case of Thakooranec Lessee, known as the great 
Kent CAse, has entirely changed the relative positions of the ryot 
and the zemindar, taking away from the latter to give to the 
former a part proprietorship in the land, itself; so that in India 
as well as in’ Europe we see that the tenure of land has been 
altered, that the institution, which of all human institutions 
most affects the character of man, has been, in all its features, 
most essentially changed. 

There is, however, another novelty in the decision of the above 
case, and it is to that we wish on the present occasion to ‘call 
attention, as it seems to \is that the Higii Court, in this, instance, 
has taken upon itself more or less the task of legislation, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the mere decision pf the case before it. This-was 
pointed q,ut at the time by*Sir Barnes Peacock and by othei*s of tlie 
learned ju^es. - And, in referring to it now, it is our intention 
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to give a short summaiy of the judtjmcnt of Mr. Justice 

Trevor and of those judges who agreed witli Irim in endeavouring 
to lay down a general rule for all casQs, contrasting it with the 
judgmeutof the Chief Justice, who, ontheother hand, woulddecide 
the case upon the consideration of the particular facts. In order 
to give some further illustration to the matter, we shall also com¬ 
pare the decision of this great rent case with some recent decisions 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England, upon the very analo¬ 
gous question of the amount that properties of various descrip¬ 
tions ought be rated at for the pui*pose of the poor-rate. 

We would wish, before entering on the question, to make a 
passing allusion to o*r reason for noticing this case. In Eng¬ 
land, the fact that a judgment had been delivered which altered 
tlj^e existing la\v, which affected, for good or for Ivil, the rights 
of landowners and tenants,—which was in fact a new legislative 
act,*—would have created a« sensation which would Imve been 
' the precursor to prompt and vigorous action. Parliament would 
have been appealed to, and Parliament would have acted in a 
manner, which would have plainly signified the determination 
of the Legislature to confine the action, of the Bench to the 
performance of their legitimate functions, and of none other. 
It would have b^n intimated to the Judges that their duty was 
to see the laws put into execution not to make them. But in 
this country, the land is not represented in the legislative 
councils. The landowners, though they contribute rpore than 
any other class t»# the revenues of the country, have no voice 
in the management 4>f its affairs. The legislators themselves, 
with an occasional rare exception, have no knowledge-of the 
art of governing as practised in Europe. With the best inten¬ 
tions in the world, they are apt to make a mistake when they 
move off the beaten track of local politics. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we think that an English constitutional view of a 
great question, on a point which most affects the character- of 
the people and the stability of the institutions of the country, 
will not be unacceptable. With these remark^. We return to 
the narrative of .the case. 

On the 19th Jilne, the fifteen judges of the High Court* last 
gave judgment in this case. Several days had previously been 
occupied in the argument which took [)lace on the 2nd, 3rd, d-th, 
7th,* 8th, and 9th of Marcli last. Owing to the great impor¬ 
tance att^chejl to the case, to the fact of its being an appeal 
from the decision of the Chief Justice—Sir Barnes Peacock and 
three other l^rn6d judges in the case of Hills versus Isllur 
Ghose, which decision had been* adhered to by Justices'Trevor 
and Campbell sitting as a Court of equal jurisdictiu'u in the 
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later case of Hurro Mohun Mools^ijee virsus Thacker Doss 
Mundlej—and from other causes^ there was a considerable inter¬ 
val between the argument of the case and its decision. 

That this interval was made use of Dy the learned judges to 
the best advantage will appear to any one who^as perused the 
judgnients themselvesj which have been published in fulh together 
with those in the former case of Ishur uhose,' and the minutes 
of Justices Campbell and Elphinstone JacksoUj under authority 
we presume, by Mr. Cutter of the Military Orphan Press, tiiid 
also in a pamphlet form as supplements to the daily newspapers 
of the date of the 1st of July, and which from their length 
oecnpied the full bench an entire day in th«ir delivery. 

To every suggestion which long personal .experience, the 
arguments of Counsel, and the impartial endeavour ta apply to 
the case the principles of law and of political economy, could 
suggest, .its due weight was given; ^ind we find in the relult, 
that fourteen of the learned judges came to an unanimous ‘ 
decision, that the view taken by the courts in the case of Hills 
versus Ishur Ghose, was an incorrect one, and only one judge, 
but that one the Chief Justice, adhered, and firmly adhered, to 
his former decision. 

The case arose out of a claim made by a Zemindar to enhance 
the rent of his ryot under the provisions of the new law relating 
to rent Act 10 of 1859. The Sections of the Act that are most 
material to its considei'ation are the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and ITtli. 

By Section 3. ^ Ryots who in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 

* Orissa and Benai'es hold lauds at fixed yates of rent which 

* have not been changed from the time of the,permanent settle- 
' ment, are entitled to receive pottahs at these rates. 

By Section 4. ' Whenever in any suit under this Act it shall 
' be proved that the rent at which land is held by a ryot in the 
' said provinces, has not been changed for a period of twenty 
' years' before the commencement of the suit j it shall be pre- 

* sumed that the^ land has been held^ at that rent from the 
' time of the permanent settlement, unless the contrary be shown, 

' or ■ unless it be proved, that such rent was fi:]^ed at some later 
‘ period. ' • 

By Section 5* ' Ryots having rights of occupancy, but not 

' holding at fixed rates as described in the two preceeding Sec- 
' tions, are entitled to receive pottahs at fair and equitable rates. 

, * In case of dispute the rate previously paid by the ^yot shall 
^ be deemed to be fair and. equitable, unless the contrary be 
' shown in a suit by either party under the provisions of -this 
" Act. ^ ■ 

By Section ' Every ryot who has cultivated or held land 
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' for a period 'of fwolve years has a ri^t of occupaticy iu the 

* land so cultivated or held by him, whether it be held under 
‘ pottali of not, so long^as he pays the rent payable on account 

* of the same; but this rule does not khomar fieejjote 

* or seer iand» belongms? to the proprietor ot the estate or 

* tenure, and let by him oh lease for a term or year by year, nor 
' (as respects the aotuaf cultivator) to landa sublet for a term 

* or year by year by a ryot having a right of occupancy. 
' The holding of the father or other person from whom the 
‘ ryot inherite, shall be deemedPto be the holding of the ryot 

* within the meaning of this Section. • 

By Section 17. •No ryot having a right of occupancy shall 

* l)e liable to “an enhancement of the rent previously paid by 
‘ Jiim, except on*bome ontf of the following groimSs, namely 

* That the rote of rent paid by such ryot is helovV the? pre- 
' vailing rate payable by 4Ue same class of ryots for* land of 
' a similar description and with similar advantages in the 
' places adjacent. 

‘ That the value of the produce or the productive powers 
^ of the laud have been increased otherwise than by the agency 
^ or at the expense of the ryot. , * 

^ That the quantity ot* land held by the ryot has been proved 
' by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which 
' rent has been previously paid by him. 

The case was as follows: The plaintiff, Kashee. PershaJ 
Mookerjee, a Zcmfndar, brought a suit for a kubooleut .for 
throe years at the rate of four Rupees per bcegah. The land 
was a portion of the auction purchased talook of the plaintiff, 
and the defendant, Thakooranee Dossee, a ryot, had paid rents 
for it at a variable rate. Tiie grounds of enhancement un¬ 
der Section 17 of Act X. of 1859, were that the produc¬ 
tive powers of the laind and its value had, without any exertion 
or agency of the plaintiff, increased, and that lands adjacent 
to the subject of the suit,’were rented at tlie same rate of 
four Rupees per beegah* • 

The case was tried in the first instance by Mr^* Clement'son, 
the Deputy Coltector of 'Diamond Harbour, and ho decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, giving him four Rupees per beegab on jjhe 
following calculation 

* ' , Rs. As. P. 

Prespnt.value of produce .... ... 15 0 0 

Present cost of cultivation .... ,.,3 0 0 

— . 

Present net .value of produce*,,, . ... 0 0 
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Former ?alue of jftroduce 4 8 0 

Former cost of cultivation ... ... 1 4 0 

■... I 

‘ Formei net value of produce... ... 3 4 0 

shewing a diiference in the net value of produce of eight Rupees 
twelve annas. Of this sum he considered one half to be a fair and 
equitable addition to be made to the landlord’s rent, but as he 
could not give him* more than he asked for, he gave him four 
Rupees a beegah. From this decision the ryot appealed to the 
Judge of the 24-PergunnahB, Beaufort, who dismissed the 
appeal; and from Mr. Beaufort’s decision the ryot brought a 
special appeal to the High Court, whicbscame on for hearing 
before Justices Campbell and Elphinstone Jackson. There were 
several grounds of appeal, but the main objectio*n taken by the 
ryot,- was that the Judges below, in laying down the rule of 
enhancement bad entered into the consideration of the inerted 
cost of cultivation, whereas the ryot’s contention was, that that * 
element should be left out of the calculation, and that the pro¬ 
portion of the increased rent to the former rent, should not 
exceed the proportion of the present gross value of produce to 
the former gross value of produce. 

It happened that*there were conflicting decisdons of the High 
Court upon this question, in the oases of Hills versus Ishur 
Chose dedded on the 2nd of September 1863, of Hurro Mohun 
Moo^ezjee versus Thakomr Boss Mundle decided on the 14th of 
September 1864, and of Kashee Pershad«Mookerjee versus 
Shibnaraia Chose decided on the 24th of Npvember 1864. The 
first of these cases was tried by the Chief Jjostice and Justice 
Sumbhoonauth Pundit, and was an appeal from a decision of 
Mr. Elphinstone Jackson in January 1863, when he was addi¬ 
tional Jndge of Nuddea. A similar case had been heard by the 
Chief Justice and Justices Bay ley and Loch in 1862, in an 
appeal ‘ between the same parties from another decision of 
Mr, Elphinstone Jackson, and the judgments in both oases were 
given together. The ground on which 'j^he Zemindar claimed to 
enhance his ren^, was the same as one of the grounds in the 
present case, namely, that the value of the produce had increased 
otherwise than hty the agency or at the expense of the ryot. 
Add the Chief Justice, in delivering the jjidgment of himself 
and the other Judges named above, went minutely into the par- 
ttGular facts ef tM case^ and reviewed each item of profit and 
Expenditure; and in calculating the rate, which stiould be fair 
and equitable in assessing the pew rent, took the cost of culti¬ 
vation into consideration, and. recognized the principle of com¬ 
petition as govejrning the case, and furnishing a guide to ' what 
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* wim fair and equitable'. He had said tliat the Judge should 

* be guided in fixing the rent by alt the ciroumstances of the 
' case; in the absence of proof to the contrary he might take fdie 
' old rent as a fair and equitable rent witl^ reference to the 

* former vsdue of the produce^ he must take into consideration 

* the circumstances under which the value of the produce had 

* increased, and whether those circumstances were likely to con- 

* tinue, and Whether the value of the produce was likely to keep 

* up to the present average in the ensuing year. He must con- 
' sider whether the costs of production, including fair and reaso- 
^able wages for labor and the ordinary rate of profits derived from 
"agriculture in thefteighbourhood, have increased, and he must 
" make a fair allowance on that account". The Chief Justice and 
t];iLe other learned Judge# also considered, that tl^ 5th Section 
of the Act, which gave a ryot a right of occupancy and to 
hofd on at fair and equitable rates," transferred to him no farther 
" right than would be created by a covenant in a lease to renew 
" it at a fair and equitable rent. That to be fair and equitable 

* must be to be so as regards both parties, not fair and equitable 
" as regards the ryot, and unfair and inequitable as regards the 
" proprietors of the land, and it would not be fair and equitable 

* to a landowntfr to fix the rent at a lower rate than he could 
' obtain from a new tenant, if he had not been deprived by 

" Act of the legislature of his power of determining the tenancy 

* and reletting the land to a new tenant." 

It will be seen that in this case, there was no attempt to 
lay down a general .rule which shodd apply to all casM, that is 
to say, in other* words, to substitute for the words fair and 
equitable in the Act of the'legislature some other decided upon 
by the Courts of Law. No such attempt was made, and though 
the rule of competition among tenants seeking to him lands, 
was held to be applicable to' the case, that was but one of the' 
considerations which were to be entertained by the Judge in 
fixing a rent, and he was directed to look at qll £Ae cireumetaneee 
of the caee before him, and determine from .a donstderation of 
them all what , in the particular instance was a* proper assess¬ 
ment. ' ' 

Another case was the case of Shibnarain Ghose appellant 
versus Kashee Fershad Mqokerjee and others'. This was tried before 
Jultices Trevor and Campbell on the,26th of November last, 
and they, on the contrary, decided .that the proper method jof* 
adjustment was according to the role of proportion, that is, that 
the increased rent must bear to the old rent the same proportion 
as the present value of the gross produce of the soil bears to its 
former value. By this rule it will be observed that* the posts 
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of cultivation were loft out of consideration altogether, and 
tlieir omission consequently left nothing for the Judge to do in 
fixing the rent, but to determine the old rent, the old value of 
the produce, (if he had the means of doing so) and the present 
value of the produce, and then by a simple rule of three the 
proper'new rent was to be determined without any regard to the 
costs of cultivation, the price of food, or any collateral circum¬ 
stance whatever, s6 that the rent fixed would he us fair and as 
equitable, according to this case, if the*cost of cultivation had 
doubled, as if it had on the contrary been reduced one-half. 

Thesame Judges, Mr. Justice Trevor and Mr. Justice Campbell, 
had however, shortly before this, on the 14l^i of September last 
laid down a somewhat diiferent rule in the case o(! hlurr Mohun 
Mookerjee versus Thakoor Doss Mundul. Tberfe they had said : 

As regards the rate of enhancement, we think that the Court 

* was noti)ouwd to proceed l)y the tqjjious and, in practice, ftn- 
' possible process of calculating the exact value of the crops 
'produced on the land, and each and every individual item of 
' the expense of cultivation for any particular year, and thence 
' attempting to deduce the rent, when, on the reliable evidence 
‘ before it, it had the means of estimating the general average 

* degree of enhanced value which the laud ha^l acquired, and 
' the rent which it could fairly bear in consequence, as compared 
' with the previous rent. We think that the Court found this 
' enhanced value us a fact fro»n evidence showing the degree 
' to which’the average productive value, and tiie cost of produc- 
' tion, had severally increased, and the degree or proportion of 
' net enhanced value in the shape of rent thencp resulting.^ 

This decision, it will he observed,-was based upon a considera¬ 
tion of the costs of cultivation, and although the learned 
judges pointed out that it was.uol necessary in their opinion for 
^the officer fixing the rent to go into minute evidence as to the 
items of profit and expenditure, it. was still incumbent upon 
him to take them into his consideration to some extent in arriv¬ 
ing at his conclusidn, that is to say, he was on no account to lose 
sight r>f the particular facts of the case. 

There being then these contradictory decisions. Justices 
Campbell and Jackson thought that the best course to take 
before deciding the present rent case, would be to refer it to the 
whole of the Judges, than they might give their opinion on ttio 
construction of the words '^r and equitable,' as used in the 
‘particular Section of the Act. It does not seem to have been' 
their, intention to get the opinion, of‘ the full* Beneh on tlie 
fairness and equity of any rent that might be fixed in the 
particular 'case before them ; in fact, it does not appear from the 
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report of tbe tLet they were suf/^lied with materials to 
ask sach a questi^. No very acoufate statement of facte was 
there, and moreover, if the construction put upon the words in 
the case of Shibnarain Ghose uersm Kashee Pershad Mookei;jee, 
was to be upheld, facts were unnecessary. No collateral matters 
connected with cost of cultivation could alter the amount’of the 
former rent, the former price ofthe gross produce, or the present 
price of gross produce. These are all to be ascertained without 
reference to the circumstances under which the crop'is produced, 
and consequently in this one view of the case, facts were unneces¬ 
sary. The two Judges accordingly wrote minutes on the case, 
referring it for the n^nniou of the full Bench, and the following 
are the questions which tliey submitted to the Court. 

^ 1st.—When fliere has* been any increase in tffe value of tlie 
‘ produce, arising simply from a rise in prices and not from the 
* agency, either of the Zenwnclar or the ryots, and the«Zemiudar 
‘ is entitledf to a new kubooleut from an occupancy ryot for an 
‘ enhanced rent at fair and equitable rates, is the fair and equit- 
' able rate to be awarded, that which might be obtained by 
‘ commercial competition in the market, or is it a rate to bo 
' determined by the custom of the neighl)ourhood in regard 
' to the same class of ryots ? 

Snd.—‘ If the customary rate of the neighbourhood hqs not 
' been adjusted with reference to the increased value of the 
‘ produce, then on what principle is it to he adjusted. , 

For the purpose of collating the opinions of the majority' 
of tlie Judges, and the arguments upon which they founded 
their decision, we# may "refer to the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Trevor which he delivered fitet. Not that the case was not most 
carefully and elaborately gone into by several other learned 
members of the Bench, nor that there was not some slight 
divergence of opinion, even among the majority, upon some points 
of the argument. But we must refer those of our readers who 
would wish for more accurate information to the full report itself. 
There are several judgments too long to be, inserted in this 
place, and Mr. J^ustice Trevor's is moreover that of himself and 
of Justices Loch,'Bailey (dne of the Judges in the case of Islmr 
Ghose), Elphinsione Jackson and Glover, who did not tliemselve.s 
deliver judgments, .but left it to Mr. Justice Trevor to give 
expression to their matured opinions, , 

After disposing of some minor objections' in points of form^ 
Mr. Justice Trevor proceeded to .review the relative conditions 
of Zemindars and their ryots from the earliest times, down to- 
Lord Cornwallis's permanent settlement of 1798. Holding that 
before that date, the Zemindar was more in the position qf a 
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collector of tlie Government revenue than ai^wner of the soil, 
that he belonged to a class that never ha^any existence till 
the Mahomedan conquest, and adopting the" vie *7 of Mr. Haring- 
ton, vol. 3. page 4p0, that a Zemindar appears to be under the 

* Mogul constitution and practice a landholder of a peculiar 
' description, not definable by any term of our language, a 

* receiver of the territorial revenue of the state from the ryots 
' and other , under-tenants of the land, allowed to succeed to his 
' Zemindaree by inheritance yet generally required to take ont 
' a renewal of his title from the sovereign or his representative, 

* on the payment of a fine of investiture to the emperor and a 
' mtzurana or present to his provincial dMegate the Nazira; 
' permitted to transfer his Zemindaree by sale or gift, yet com- 
' monly expected to obtain previous special permission; priv^- 
‘ leged to be generally the annual contractor for the public 
' revenue'received from his Zlemindaree, >et set aside with a 

* limited provision in land or money, when it was the pleasure 
' of the Government to collect the rents by separate agency, or 

* to assign them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a 
' Jagheer or Altumga; authorized in Bengal since the early 
' part of the 18th century to apportion to the Pergunnabs, 

* villages, and lesser divisions of land, within his«Zemindareei the 

* abwab or cesses imposed by the Soobadar, usually in some 
' proportion to the standard assessment of the Zemindaree 
' establislied Tomn Mull and others, yet subject to the 
' discretionary interference of public authority^ either to equalize 

* the amount assessed on particular divisions, or to abolish 
' what appeared oppressive to the ryot; ^entitled to any contin- 
' gent emoluments proceeding from his contract during the 
' period of his agreement, yet bound by the terms of his 

* tenure to deliver in a faithful account of his receipts.' 

He held on the other hand that the class of permanent ryots, 
was' to be found on the land long anterior to the time when 
the ZSemtndar class appeared, and from the nature of the assess¬ 
ments established* by Tornn Mull and those who came after him, 
dowii to the time of the permanent settlement, that these ryots 
had ^me sort of property in the soil. ‘ 

The learned Jddge went on to say, that although the perma¬ 
nent settlement recognized the zemindar as the actual pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, it at the same time rftcognized the rights 
• apd interests of the«ryots, that at the time of thq settlement, 
there were two sorts of khoodkast or permanent ryots, those 
who'had and those who had not occupied for tn^elve years previ¬ 
ous to that settlement. That twelve years had by law or custom 
alwpiya been coRsidered to confer a right by prescription; so 
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that a tenant^ .who Held at a fixed rent ifor twelve years^ could 
not have his rent raised; but was entitled to hold by prescriptive 
right at his old ratn of rent, while the simple khoodkast ryot 
who had not gained that right, and the khoodkast ryot whose 
tenancy commenced after the settlement, w'ere liaide to have 
their rent enhanced, but at the Pergunnah rates. That the 
subsequent laws allowing the Zemindar to grant leases at first 
for ten years only, and afterwards for any ’ terra and at any 
rate, always kept in view the rights of those ryots- to hold at 
the Pergunnah rates, which rates had their origin in the original 
imposition or Ussul, together with the additional cesses which 
were afterwards im^ipsed, all of which were commuted into one 
general sura, which from time to time adjusted itself according 
to circumstances.* That tiie sale laws of 1841 and 1845, while 
th^y allowed the Zemindar to enhance the rent of his ordinary 
khobdkast ryots at discreji^ion, still left to the khoodkast with 
a right of occupancy his ancient rights. That Act X. of 1859 
was passed for the protection of the ryot under a reservation 
in the Regulation of 1793, that it took away certain of the 
rights of the Zemindars and conferred upon all ryots with rights 
of occupancy under section 6, the right to receive pottahs at 
fair and equitable rates, that this right was conferred upon all 
ryots, who might have occupied for twelve years either at the 
passing of the Act, or partly before, and partly after, or wholly 
subsequent to, that dote. He considered that the legiskture did 
not merely intead,Jby the passing of that Act of 1859, to confer 
on those tenants who had occupied or to whom it gave a right 
of occupancy, a iqere preferential right of occupying the land 
at the same rate that would be paid by a stranger, and subject 
to a rack rent, and that the principle of competition never 
extended to this country. That the terms,' fair and equitable,^ as 
used in th® -^ot, should have relation to the custom of the 
country representing a certain proportion of the gross l)roduce 
of the soil. Taking then the case of a rise in the value of the 
produce independant of the exertions of eitlier - Zemindar or 
ryot, and considering the old rent as *to represent a certain 
proportion of the gross produce, he considered that the cost of 
productif^n was a matter of detail which the Courts were not 
called upon to consider, and that the proper .mode of ascertain¬ 
ing. the new rent was to take the following proportion. ' The 
' value of the gross produce before the alleged. iteration is to ^ 
* the rent which the land then bore, as the altered value df 
' thp produce is' to the rent, which should be assessed now, 
and he replied to the question^ submitted to the Court as 
follows1 would reply that the terms * fair, and equitable,’ 
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* wli6n applied to tenants with a rig-ht of occupaney, are to be cons- 

* trued as equiv^ont to the varying expressions, Pergunnah rates, 

* rates paid for similar lands in the adjaceni»places, and rat(% fixed 
' by tlie law and usage of the country. All which expressions in- 
' dicale that portion of the gross produce, calculated in money, to 
' which the zemindar is entitled under the custom of the country; 

* that as the Legislature directs that in cases of dispute, the 
'existing rent shall be considered fair and equitable until the 
'contrary be shown, that rent is to be presumed in all cases, in 
' which the presumption is not by the nature and express teimi 
'of the contract rebutted, to be the customary rate included in 
' the terms, Pergunnah rates, rates payable«for similar lands in 
' the places adjacent, and rates fixed by the law of the country; 

' that in all cartes in which the above presumption arises, and in 
'which an adjustment of rent is requisite in consequence of a 
' rise in the value of the produce, q^used simply by a rise of 

' price and by causes independant both of the zemindar and the ' 
'ryot, the method of proportion should be adopted in such 
'adjustment. In other words the old rent should bear to the 
'existing (i. e. the new rent), the same proportion as the former 
' value of the produce of the soil, calculated on an average of 
'three or five years next before the date of the alleged rise-in 
' value, bears to its present value. That in all cases in which the 
' above presumption is rebutted by the nature and the express 
' terms of the old written contract the re-adjustment should be 
' formed on exactly the same principle, as fhat on which the 
' original written contract, which is sought to be superseded, was 
' based ; and that in cases in which it appears, from the express 
' term of the previous contract, not still in force, that the rents, 

' then made payable by the tpnant, were below the ordinary rate 
'paid for similar land in the places adjacent, in consequence of a 
'covenant entered into by the ryot to cultivate indigo or other 
' crops," the old rent must be corrected, so as to represent the 
' ordinary rate current at the peripd of the contract, before it 
' can be admitted to form a term in the calculation to be made 
' according to the method of proportion above laid down.' 

The Chief Justice, after hearing the several judgments of bis 
colleagues, still (idhered, as before stated, to the opinion he had 
given in the case of Ishnr Ghose. He said he bad seen no reason 
on consideration to alter the view he had taken in that case, and 
referred'to the follo:|^ing propositions he had there shown to be 
true, and which were deduced from a consideration of the regu¬ 
lations and acts themselves, and of the cases decided .upon th^m. 

' iFiratly. That the zemindar? were, in 1793, declared to be the 
' proprietors of the soil, and encouraged to exert themselves in 
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'the cultivation and improvement of their estates, under the 

'certainty, that they would enjoy exclusively* the fruits of their 
' own good managemefut and industry j and that no demand would 
' ever be made upon them for augmeiitutiopi of the public as- 

* sessment, in consequence of the improvement of their respec- 
' tive estates. Secondly.—That from 1793 to 1812, they were 
'prevented from granting pottahs or leases^to ryots for terme 
' excjeeding ten years; and consequently could not during that 
' period have created ryots witli hereditary right of property in 
' the soil. Thirdly.—That after Kegulation V. of 1812, they were 
' entitled to grant leases to all new ryots, who were not entitled 
' to demand «. rene\vfll of their leases, such as khoodkast ryots, 

' at any rent and for any term that might be specifically agreed 
' ^elween them and, thalt such leases, whether iif perpetuity or 

* for any term, were binding on the zemindjlrs, and their heirs, 

' or* assigns; and that th«^ Courts were to give effect to the 
' definite clauses of the engagements, and to enforce payment 
' of the sums specifically agreed upon. Fourthly.—'That, if the 
' ryot^s original holding commenced after the date of the Por- 
' manent Settlement (and if it commenced before it was for him 
' to prove it either by positive or presumptive evidence), be was 
'entitled to ht^ve effect given to any definite engagement 

* between him and the landowner, either as to the duration of 
' the term, if any was specifically granted to him, or as to the 
' amount of rent to be paid, or the rates at which it was to be 
' assessed. But tlfat, if he failed to prove that any such engage- 

* mcnt was entered iiit.o, or that the term for which he was tp 
' hold was ever fixed or defined ; or that any stipulation was 
' made as to the rate of rent at which he was to bold, he must be 
' considered to have entered and hekl as a tenant for one year 
' only, and to hold on. with the consent of the landlord from 
' year to year, or according to the language more generally used 
' in this country, as a tenant at will j and, that, bnt for Act X. 

‘ of 1859, he would have been liable to have l\is tenancy deter- 
' rained by the landowner, and to be turned out* of possession 
' at the end of any agricultural yftar.* ^ 

On reference to Thomason^s directions for revenue offio«?rs in 
the North Western Province^, the Chief Justice observed, that 
it appeared that there were proprietory and non-proprietory 
cultivators; and of ’these latter, some .were entitled to hold at 
fixed ratfs, ^nd some were not; but were mereienants at will. But , 
these non-proprietocy cultivators,.holding at .fixed rates, had no 
property in the sbil, although they were considered to have rights 
of occupancy. Sp that it did not seem that before the Permanent 
Settlement every resident ryot, whether holding»for a t*erm of a« 
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tenant at will ur from year to year, necessarily became a kbood- 
kast ryot, who, accordiuj^ to the definition given by Wilson in 
his glossary, was a ‘ cultivator of his own hereditary land/ the 
terra having reference to some proprietory right, rather than to 
the m^re fact of residence. 


However, the right of proprietorship of the khoodkast ryot 
might haye originated, whether by originally clearing the laud 
or reclaiming tlie waste or otherwise, it was clear that no one 
could claim either a proprietory right or a right of occupancy, 
as against the zemindar, after llcgulation II. of 1793, except by 
contract, by adver;<e posscssit)n, or by prescription going bacl^lo 
the date of the Permanent Settlement, Althfingli Act X. of 1H59 
gave a right of occupancy after twelve rears, no prescriptive right 
to occupy was acquired by twelve yearl occupancy of a ryot, who 
was let in by the ^mindar either for a term, from year to year, 
or at will prior to the passing of that act. Nor was any snch j 
right acquired by the adverse possession of such a ryot. Thai 
proposition was laid down in the ease of Degimiber Mittcr v. 
Rarasoonder Mitter by a bench of judges, of w’homMr. Justice 
Trevor was one. It was strictly in conformity with the rules of 
the Civil Law that, in order to prescribe, it was necessary to 
possess, and to possess as master,” and a tenant?, wlio holds with 
the consent of his landlord at a certain rent, cannot be said to 
hold at that rent adversely to his landlord; so tliat according 
to that case, a Zemindar would not be prevented, though his ryot 
had held twenty years, from raising his rent %o the full actual 
value of the land, before the passing of Aot X. of 1859. That 
Act created a right of occupancy after twelve years, hut, if it was 
thought fo dotnore than to confer upon the ryot a preferential 
right, to have a lease at the same rates that could be reasonably 
expected from new ryots, it was supposed to confer rights which 
in its tprms it does not give, and in violation of the express 
engagement entered into by the Government with the zemindars 
by the PermanenhSettlernent. Such a stipulation might have been 
introduced into the Act by express term, but it was not. JF/tat 
was fair and equitable was left to the Courts to determine in each 
case*? Act X. of 1859 preserved the riglits of those ryots, who 
had. a valid titld to hold at fixed rates, and in the case of those 


whose rents were liable to enhancement, it limited the grounds 
of the enhancement by*Section 17. He did not consider that 
jt was shown that Pergunnah or customary rates .had any 
uniform existence. 


t- j 

It was said, that the rule of pr/iportion was to be adopted in 


case tbege was no customary tate, or in case the customary rate 


had not adjusted itself. .But to adopt the rule of proportion in 
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^uch a case, would be to Qx a new custom^ and, as that new cus¬ 
tom, a rule that was not warranted by precedent or the justice 
of the case. His Lordship went on to show that the rule laid 
down by him and by the other judges in Xphur Ghnse's case, 
where the cost of production was taken into consideration, 
would always give the ryot the same net profit as he had before, 
which, unless he had a proprietory right conferred upon him by 
Act X. of 1859, was all that he was entitled to liave. He had 
a preferential rigiit to liold on. But he miglit go if he pleased, 
though his landlord could not turn him out; and he had the 
additional security that it would probably be his landlord's in¬ 
terest to keep him, fly allowing him some addition to his former 
net profit, and it. was not to be said, that because the net pro¬ 
fits had doubled, therefol'e the ryot was to haveti double share 
of them. Taking then the proposed rule of proportion, which 
was to apply only to gwss profits, His Lordship considered 
the case of the gross produce being trebled, and the cost of 
cultivation doubled, being nearly the ratios in the ease proposed 
to the court, and gave the following tabular statement to show 
the effect of the application of the rule. 


4 BiiFOBE Increase:. 


Former gross value of produce 
Expenses of cultivation 

... Rs. 300 
... 100 

Former net 'Walue of produce 

Rent ••• * ... ... 

...' „ 200 

... „ '100 

Net profit... 

...■ „ iOO 

Afier INCRBASK. 


Present gross value (300 trebled) ... 
Expenses fl00 doubled) 

... „ 900 
... •„ 200 

Present net value of produce 

Rjent (100 trebled) 

• . ... „ ‘700 

' ... „ . 300 

» 

Ryot’s clear profit 

m 

o 

o 


Giving the ryot 100 fes. more than* his laudlord : and, sup-^ 
posing the gross value to be again trebled, and the cost bt 
cultivation -again doubled; the ryot would have 1,400 Rs., while 
his Laudlord'would have hut*90Q Es., and supposing the ryot 
to underlet, his under tenant would not, like hijn, gaiif any right 
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occupancy^ as that is provided against by Act X., so that he 
would be able to exact from him a rack rent, and might malce 
hindself thereby, iiistead 6f an agricultural labourer, a co- 
propietor in the laad, with an interest in it equal to his zemin¬ 
dar; and this from causes independant of his own exertions. 
Denying therefore that an}’’ rule of proportion was applicable, 
his liordsliip considered that if any such rule was applied, it 
would be more fair and equitable to apply the rule on the basis 
of the net value of the produce than of the gross. 

There was another consideration. The Permanent Settlement 
fixed a proportion, formerly two-thirds, but now, as in the 
North Western Proviiuies, onejmlf, of the fl'et produce, as the 
Government a|sessment; and therefore according to the above 
calculation, if the settlement had not been made permanent, tlvj 
Oovefnmeiit W’ould liave taken 350 Us. from the zeiniutlar, 
according'to the above calculation, while he would have received 
only 800 Rs. from his ryot, and consequently he would have 
been 50 lls. out of pocket, while the ryot would have made a 
profit of 4<00 Rs. So that if the courts at Agra should adopt 
this rule, that state of tilings would actually happen in tlie 
North Western Provinces, where there was no Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, altliough the Act of 1859 was in full forc^ there. 

The Government could not do such an injustice to the laud- 
owners in the Nortli West Provinces, and the rule of proportion 
is not therefore applicable there, but the same law is to apply 
to the North West Provinces and to lower Befigal, therefore it is- 
inapplicable here. It is moreover not applksable to the other 
grounds of enhancement contained in the ITth Section. Nor 
is such a raising of the status of the ryot necessary for his 
welfare, 6r to protect .him from exactions on the part of the 
landowner: to do so would he to sacrifice the rights of the 
latter, which would be neither fair nor equitahlc.% 

In answer therefore to the first question put to the learned 
judges, his lordship said be still adhered to his decision in the 
cqse of Isliur Ghcfee. 

With regard to the second question, he held-that the rule of 
proportion could not depend on custom, and that if there was 
no evidence as tb any prevailing ratio or customary rate, the 
rule in Tshur Gliosc's case ought for ,tlie reason given above in 
answer to the first question to prevail, and each case should be 
decided on its own merits. ■ 

These were substantially the reasgns given in the two con- 
flictfng judgment of the fourteen jydges and the Cliief Justice, 
though it Js to be observed that more than one of the learned 
judges in the majority stated that they concurred in the answers 
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to be given to the court below, not so nfuch because they consi¬ 
dered the principle of the decision to be infallible and applicable 
to every case, but because they considered it the best tliat had 
been offered for their adoption. ^ 

It must be confessed, that such admission is far from being a 
satisfactoiy element in the decision of a court of law ‘in any 
particular case it has to decide upon. It is a poor consolation 
to a suitor who has a right to bring his case before ‘the courts 
of law, to have that case adjudicated upon, one way or the other, 
to be told that the court attempts to find some tlieoretical rule 
which shall apply to all eases; but, being unable*to hit upon one 
that exactly fulfils (liat object, is obliged to content itself with 
an approximate result, which, in its application, may do him 
iindividually great injustice. • 

It may be that the law is defective, but in the legislature 
alone is a remedy for sucU a defect to he sought. The nile is 
laid down by tlie legislature for the guidance of I he courts of law, 
and it is for the court of law to apply that rule to the particular 
facts before it. This indeed was pointed out in their judgments by 
the Chief Justice, and also by Justices Morgan and Phear. * In 
that case (Ishur Ghose’s)’ says the Cliief Justice, p. 150 of 
the printed judgments—‘ it was held by Mr. Justice Bay ley, Mr. 

' Justice Kemp, and myself, that the enhanced rent could not 

* exceed the old rent, with such portion of the increase added to 
' it, as would render it fair and equitable under the alter.ed state of 
' circumstances ; £§ud it was expressly stated that in determining 
' whether the whole.of the increase was to he added, the Judge 
' must ]»e guided by all the circumstances of the case.” And again, 
at page loO, in referring to the judgmentof Mr. Justkje Torrens, 
in the case of Degumber Mitter versus Rumsoondec Mitter, 
decided in 1S5G, where he argued for a prescriptive right of a 
ryot to hold * r twelve years occupancy at a fixed rent as against 
the zemindar, who seeks to enhance his rent, and says that it 
would be unfair, after the Tyot had been CT^pending his capital 
for thirty years on the faith of holding on at lys fCrmer rent, that 
the zemindar should then come in and claim to enhance it.' The 
Chief Justice sdys, ' I should concur with Mr. Torrens; if it 

* had been proved, as he alleged, that the ryot had asserted his 

* right to hold at fixed rates for thirty years, and the landowner 
' hhd acquiesced in tlie claim ; but that sfiatement was used rather 

* as an argument, than as referring ,to the fads which had heen^ 

* proved in the particular case lefoxe the Court,* * 

Mr. Justice Morgan in' some remarks he made, in putting in 
his judgment, vybich he did not read .in court, made a similar 
observation, considering that it w ould be imposing agr^at burthen 
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on the courts to call on'them to say, what should be the guide in 
construing the words * fair and equitable^ which the legislature 
had left in uncertainty, and Mr. Justice JPhear said more plainly, 
(see p. 100 of the printed judgments) ; 'The way in which this 
‘ case has come before us and has been treated by botli sides in 

* the discussion obliges us to go beyond their limits; and to 
' attempt to enunciate the meaning of the words in question 
' in the foirn of a general rule,—we are thus prevented from 
' confining ourselves to our legitimate function, namely, that of 
' saying what is the efltct of those words merely on the particu- 
' lar issue ])lacad before us. I need hardly remark that the 
' constitution and procedure of a Court of^ustice is very ill 

* adapted to carry even that which is often called judicial legis- 
‘ lation boyoufi the facts of the castj materikr to the issue 
' which is before the Court for decision. The Superior Courts of 
' England iaoe uniformly refused to coiinlenmice any aiUmpt mkde 
' to induce them to transgress this limitf 

The importance of these remarks of the learned judges cannot 
be overestimated. They go to the very root of the distinction, 
which has always been held to exist between the duties of 
making laws and of putting them into practice, between the 
function of legislative and executive bodies. Ibis true that the 
decisions of courts of law becoming precedents may in one 
aspect seem to be quasi acts of legislation, but in another and a 
more proper view, they are but the declaration of the courts 
sanctioned "by their authority of what is the sttate of the law, 
not what it shall be. They proceed upon an ^investigation of the 
case itself; applying the law as it is, whetlier^it he settled by 
the formal Act of the legislature, or by the authority of former 
decisions. 

If then, in cases like this present rent case, the court below, 
instead of asking the general question, were u||^ach instance 
to present accurately the facts of the particula^rase; and then 
ask the Court to , determine vviiat- <is a lair and equitable rate 
of rent in the'pai;ticttlar instance, in process of time a series 
of decisions would be arrived at, each adapted to the cir- 
cumskinces of its own case, and together forming a guide for 
others. It is by this process that the Court of Qileen^s Bench 
ill England has built up a system of Parpchial Assessment, 
founded on the words *of the 1st Spctimi of the Parochial 
.Assessment Act. 6 & 7, Wm. 4, c. 9G, which are as follows:— 
No rate for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, 

' shall be allowed by any justice^, or be of any force, which shall 
' not be made upon an estimate, of* the net annual value of the 

* several Kereditauients rated thereto; that is to say, of the 
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* rent at wliicli the same mit^ht reasonably^ be expected to let 
‘ from year to yeai, free of all usaal "tenant^s rates and taxes, and 
' tithe commutation, rent charge, if any, and deducting there- 

* from the probable average coat of the repairs, insurance, and 

* other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them in ^ state 
' to command such rent,^ &c. 

It is now nearly thirty years since that Act of Parliament was 
passed, and during that time its provisions have been of course 
brought before the court of Queen’s Bench, the tribunal appointed 
to determine poor rate cases in the last resort, over and over 
again. It is confessed tliat the words of the Act are diflicult of 
application, more s(f indeed tlian those of the Indian rent Act. 
But all legislatipn-on such subjects must naturally be imperfect 

expression, and it is thought in England, tlnat the necessary 
imperfections of legislation are beat compensated fur by am 
endeavour on the part Ctf the tribunal to apply tlite rule laid 
down to the particular instance. 

The system by which this is carried out in England is 
briefly as follows:—It is the duty of the parish officers to levy the 
poor rate according to the assessments of the different proper¬ 
ties in their parish, and where it is necessary, to make fresh 
assessments, dn each occasion the rate has to be sanctioned 
by two Justices of the Peace, generally two country gentlemen 
engaged in agriculture trade, manufacture, &c., but rarely j)ro- 
fessional lawyers or accountants. If the party assesfjed is dis¬ 
satisfied with tl/b rate, he appeals to the court of Quacter- 
Sessions, a tribiinal-wliicli assembles four times a year in nearly 
all counties, anti this again consists of country gentlemen. 
Most cases are settled either in the first instance,.' or by the 
Justices at Quarter-Sessions. But in eases yf difficulty and doubt, 
the latter are empowered under another Act of Parliament to 
state the case((||||||t the opinion of the court of Queen’s. Bench. 
This is done with the greatest accuracy, the case is prepared 
generally by*the counsel of agent of each side and signed by 
the chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and is then sent up to the 
Judges in London who are to determine tlie question, and is 
the groundwork on which they form their decision. 

To give an instance of a case of this description. What can 
be more difficult to* deterrpine, than the rent a tenant from year to 
year would give for a mile of gas pipe* going .through a parish, 
and consequently liable to the poor rates there, while the g^» 
works perhaps, are in another parish and rateable there, and 
nearly all the gas perhaps spld in a third?' Questions of*this 
nature came on-to be determined in the case of The Qi^een v. The 
Skef/held Uniled Gas Company^ decided in the yt’Ur 1863. There 
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the property lay in five distinct parishes, and was'liable to poor 
rates and a separate assessment in each. It consisted of lands and 
buildings, witH retorts, furnaces, pipes, &c., used for making the 
gas; and uf land occupied by mains and pipes. The property in the 
parish jthat appealed against the rate consisted of the lands and 
buildings and apparatus for making the gas, and of part of the 
mains and pipes which passed through the parish in question to 
the other parishes. How was such property to be rated ? What 
man would become tenant from year to year of a gas work and 
part of the pipes in one parish^ when no profits, or comparatively 
none, arise frofti the property he is thus supposed to occupy ? 
The relation of landlord and tenant cannot^e supposed in such 
a state of circumstances as this, and the difiiaulty was admitted 
by the late Mr. Justice Wightnian in the case of the Queen q. 
the West Middlesex Waterworks Company. ' There appears’ 
said that* learned judge *so much difficulty in satisfactorily 
' aj)plying the parochial of rating by estimating the rent which 
' a tenani would give for the subject matter in such a ease us 

* the present, as practically to amount, nearly if not entirely, to 
'an impossibility of doing so satisfactorily.’ The Judge who 
delivered the judgiueut of the Court in the Sheffield gas works 
case, (we are relerring to Mr. Justice Blackburn^; also admitted 
the difficulty of determining the case under his consideration. 
He says—' Indeed the whole subject matter a):)i)ears to be 
' involved, ill so much difficulty and uncertainty, that we have 
' taken niucljK4ime in considering whether, notvvitlistanding the 
' decision referred to in argument, we could not place tlie rules 
' as to the rating of these companies on moi»3 intelligible and 
' satisfactory principles, and which should be capable of unifonn 
' application. We have not however succeeded in laying down 

* a rule which would consistent with the existing legislation 
' and decisions on their subject, and would at t]|||||same time be 
‘ capable of being satisfactorily worked, and we are strongly 
‘ impressed with tlie importance oP not unsettling the law us 
' established by part decisions where we cannot lay down a rule 
' which is not open to exception.’ He then proceeded to give 
judgment in the case. Notwithstanding the* difficulty vvluch 
has existed for so'many years, and which is constantly presenting 
itself in most compliouted forms, it is the uniform rule of the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench that no endeavour shall be made it 

‘‘ tp make an alteration in the words of the acts itself. , In fact-, 
as stated by Mr. Justice Phear, they have always declined to do 
so. ■ Year by year, bit by bib, and case' by case, the questions -are 
investiga^-ed and disposed of: and £he result is an accumulative 
of practical decisions to which reference can be made when auy 
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nenr case preseiiis itself^ and wbicb serve as an authoritative 
guide for the future. 

It is stated by Mr. Justice Campbelli that the investigation 
of particular facts in questions of rent in India is practically 
impossible. Can it be that the comparatively primitive condition 
of things in India^ which has been urged as a reason why tlnglish 
precedents should not apply to the case, presents greater difRcnl- 
ties or greater complications of facts than the highly artificial 
state of things at home ? Or is it because the officers whose duty 
it is to decide these questions in the Mofussil have not the same 
facilities as those who perform similar duties in England ? Surely 
neither of these redlSon can be given for this supposed practical 
impossibility. There is in this country a staff of trained officers 
^hose very business it is*to investigate, and who'^ would seem to 
be far more competent to go into miuutim and decide questions 
of ^detail than any body o4 country justices at home, and as they 
are constantly on the spot, they have the more constantly the 
particular facts under their personal ohservation. Is the law 
in India more complicated? Surely not, for though the rule of 
the Parochial Assessment Act refers to the rent that a tenant 
would give in the cases we have alluded to as well as in many 
others (for thi^is only given as an example), the principle of 
rents and the relations between a lundloi'd and tenant arc almost 
if not quite in applicable. No tenant would offer to rent a 
fractional part of a gas works or a portion of a railway station ; 
and a competition*of tenants in such cases is ou4[^of the ques¬ 
tion. How then does the Courts of Queen's Bench proceed in 
solving this seemingly insuperable difficulty ? Is it by giving 
up the principle and by substituting some rule of’ their own 
for that laid down by law? Not so, but, on the contrary, the 
particulars are investigated with laborious care j and the Court 
is either abls|p|p deduce from them the required answer to the 
case before tn^, or if it is unable by that j)rocess to get a 
strictly accurate result, it is bbliged to fall back upon an ■ ap¬ 
proximation. It is au approximation to the *triitli in the very 
case before it, and not an approximation to some* general ‘ rule 
which may in theory, anil may or may not in practice, bb the 
best as a general rillc for all. 

The suitor then has no reason to complain that a rule which is 
matle for his neighbours is working riiia to him. He knows that 
to his own cyase, and to the arguments and facts connected with * 
tiiat alone, attention will be given; he knows that his interests 
will be, closely iilvestigated, and that no amount of intricacy of 
circumstances vyill shut him out from consideration. 

He has also another advantage over his black brother which 
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should not be overlooked. It is that he has within compara¬ 
tively easy distance, and in his own country, a tribunal of tlie 
last resort, the Court of Queen’s Bench; whereas the decision of 
the High Court in* this country may be appealed against to the 
Privy Council. 

Suppose an appeal to be preferred in the present instance to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and they, in accor¬ 
dance with. the rule pointed out by Mr. Justice Phear as 
governing the Superior Courts in England, were to decline to 
enter into the general question, what would be the result of this 
costly litigaliod ? 

It is the practice of the Court of Queen’s %ench, when a case 
is imperfectly ^tated to them, to send it back it'o Ithe Quarter- 
Sessions for a fresh statement of facts? If that course, which 
seems' a not unnatural one, should be adopted by the Prjvy 
Council, this case must be gone throng de novo. Accurate state¬ 
ment of the facts, or statements of facts as nearly accurate as is 
practicable, would have to be furnished, and if the question 
should not be disposed of by the lower tribunals, the High Court 
would again have an opportunity of considering what is the 
proper construction to put upon the words * fair and equitable,’ 
not indeed as a general proposition of abstract philosophy, but 
with reference to the particular circumstances of the case before it. 
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Cawnpore ly G. 0, Trevelyanj Author of the Competilion-wallah' 

T hat Mr. Trevelyan should write a second book bn India, 
after the succ|jjps of his series of spirited letters, was 
exactly what we expected. Gifted with very considerable 
natural talents,’Mpith all tl;e advantages that can be conferred 
a successful career at one of our best Public Schools and at 
that University which worships scholarship and contemns’ 
0 Aristotle, with a keen for what is striking or picturesque, 
and with a special turn for dramatic effect, it was not likely 
that he would allow his pen to remain idle. Accordingly, he has 
chosen for his second essay the most startling and affecting 
Drama of modern times. He has had access to the best series 
of information: he has visited the spot and stood over the 
fatal well; he has had ample opportunities of conversing with 
many men who remember the occurrence of each incident 
in that sad history: and he has now given to the world the 
result of his labours, in a volume which, if disfigured* by some 
faults of stjde and by some errors of fact, is ne’^r dull fcfr a 
paragraph, and will be read by thousands. 

Those who take their estimate of the work from the Review 
which appeared in the Spectator, will form a very unfair opinion 
of the author. The work of the son is.there criticised in 
a violent and one-sided spirit, apparently because the father 
had disappointHl the commercial world with his Budget, 
while he holds opinions favoinable to the maintenance of native 
rights and prejudices. The "Reviews of the Times and of the 
Friend of India, without sparing the blemislies, arc both, of 
them fair; while-they are also laudatory in their estimate, of 
the writer^s powers., , . 

Without attempting to review events which.are deeply graven 
on the national heart,, or to discuss the causes of the mutiny, as 
assigned by Mr. Trevelyan, we shall just noti<^ a few salient 
points in the execution of the work,* which geem legitimately* 
to fall within th^ province,of the tritic, and the pages of this 
He view.* • . . ' 

We make no doubt that Mr. Trevely&n has diligently*perused 
and ve-perused the original authorities on which tie relics for fiis 
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information, the depositionji of more than three ecoro wifnesses 
taken by Cojl. Williams, Commissioner of Police, N. W. P., 
the narrative of Manickchnnd an astute lawyer, with whom 
many readers wilb for the first time become acquainted, the 
well-known volume of Captain Mowbray Thomson, and the 
official narratives in wdiich eloquence, for once, docs not eva¬ 
porate in. scores ‘Of parag^raphs, and which possess all the 
interest of a sensational novel. But, for all his sources of 
information and in spite of all his dilig;ence, Mr. Ti’evclysin 
has fallen into some few errors of fact, and has added certain 
embellishments of rhetoric, for which ther^ appears to he no 
pood foundation. It is somewhat amusing in the preface to 
find the Viceroy and the Home Secretary thanked for their 
supply of copies of the official narratives given " at the cost of 
‘ great trouble to themselves.* Does JMr. Trevelyan imagine 
that Sir 'John Lawrence, Mr. Gre^’^, or Mr. Edward Bayley < 
performed the work of that useful cla.ss, the Section Writers, 
or corrected the manuscript when copied, crossing tlic i*Sj and 
setting to right errors of punctuation ? Every one familiar 
with the routine of a public office, knows very well that tbe 
Secretary, with the consent of the Viceroy or with that of 
the Initiatory Member of Council, as lie is termed, had only to 
write the words 'grant copies* on a slip of paper, and the 
' great trouble* w'as at an end. 

But there are other things noticeable besides a mere pardona¬ 
ble raisapp4|Rension of the course of official business. Bajee 
Kao, who is rightly mentioned as dying in 1851, was, our readers 
know, not the Raja of Sattara, but the repVesentative of the 
Peshwa, and it is unfortunate that this statement should ajipear 
in a foot note, where it is sure to attract attention. We know 
of no such production of oriental literature as “an indecent 
Oordoo work on Mythology** (p. 8). What^'the author no 
doubt meant was the Prem Sagar, '\vith its interminable discourses 
by the worshipfuf Sbakudeva, which is written in Hindi, and 
not in Oordoo. ‘All mangoes do not taste of turpentine; nor do 
we j,hink that guavas at all resemble strawberries in flavour, 
while the custi^rd apple, so far from having no perceptilde 
taste, reminds us of that ardent beverage called orgeat which 
our Gallic neighbours consume in large quantities at Theatres 
and balls (p. I k).- Thfln why, at page 27, is Riinjeet Sing 
ftermed tbe Mitbridates of India? It may be very painted and 
correct to say that Hyder Ally was, to tbe. nascent English 
domination, wlint Hannibal w^as,io the rising genius of Rome. 
But Mitbridates met Luculfus and Pompeiiis> the best of the 
Rbman Gcneralis, in the field in successive campaigns, while 
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Runjcct Sing was far too wise and acute over to encounter tho 
Sahib logue in the dress of lancers and dragoons cpmmanded by 
Lake or Ochteulony. Milhiidates, moreover, could speak two 
i^id twenty dialects, while Runjeet Sing knew little except 
Punjaubi and perhaps Pooshtoo, and neither in circumstances, 
nor in geographical position, nor in fate or fortune, did the Punjab 
Lion bear any historical resemblance to the famous ruler of 
Pontus. 

At (p.’47), Mr. Trevelyan repeats what we cannot but consider 
his unfortunate statement that the word “ nigger” is constantly 
used by all Anglo-Indians, except Civilians and Missionaries.” 
As far as our own experience goes, we must deny the fact. >Vc have 
rarely heard the t^rm except from the mouth of a young Subaltern, 
wiiom six months experience would teach better. ^Nigger is no 
moi^ the term by which Military and Medical igen, Merchants, 
(Teaplantcrs, and respectable brokers, generally designate the 
natives of India, than is ‘interloper* the term by which 
members of the Civil Service designate the independent and 
uon-ofiicial Englishman. 

At page 72, Mr. Trevelyan has evidently been misinformed 
by some person as to the rumours prevalent about the time of 
the mutiny. He says, ‘in January the peasants of Bengal 
were repeating to each other a sentence apparently devoid of 
meaning, mb lal hoga hi^ everything is to become red.** By 
January the. author evidently means January 1857,,* and by 
Bengal the Lower 'Provinces, for Mr. Trevelyan ^ much too 
accurate to confound Bengal with llindoostan. But the 
truth is that the* peasants of Bengal had not the remotest 
conception of any general mutiny or even of any disturbance, 
until the month of October 1857. In spite pf proclamations to 
tlie zemindars, against which *some oflicials protested as inexpe¬ 
dient and uncalled for, the ryots remained in complete ignorance. 
The news was first brought down by two or three native oflicials 
ill the service of Goveriiinent,*who were quietly* proqeeding in the 
autumnal or Dusserah vacation in fancied* secufity to visit Oya, 
and who had not the faintest idea that anything was amiss 
until they were stopped at Baneegunge by the ,sight of red 
coats and by tales of rapine and war. The rumours which disquiet¬ 
ed all Lower Bengal on the subject of the mutiny, were deferred 
until the spring of 1858,‘and then they took.the shape of an 
assertion,.that ‘ in three month*s time* not a not red, but a ‘ cer-% 
lain white thing* would no .longer be forthcoming; whether this 
referred-to salt, or flour, or. whjte faces, no man could be certain; 
hut the rumours aforesaid did cause much anxiety cgid even 
apprehension of grave evils. We speak with the fullest coufldeace 
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on the subject, and the clearest recollection, aS we were then 
living in a pog,iilous district in Bengal, and*had every oppor¬ 
tunity of watching every turn and change of feeling in the 
minds of a loyal but excitable peasantry. As regards the 
story of the cliupatties, however, Mr. Trevelyan is both graphic 
and correct.. To page 76 we dra\V attention because the 
Spectatorj in chiding Mr, Trevelyan, appears to^ have fallen 
into an error hirnself. The Spectator blamed the author 
because he represented General Sir II. Wheeler as prating and 
whimpering. As we read the passage, we take tl»e description to 
be general and not special, and to apply to those unfortunate 
old women whose inefficiency caused the sa& disasters of Dina- 
pore, Arrah, and Jullundnr. Again, in s^^pveraU passages 
Mr. Trevolyaii seems to fall a victiin'to the snare of sacrificii^ 
strict accuracy in.order to make a point. It is very true that mo^ 
energetic * m.agistrates grumble when!'the judge acquits Te|j._^ 
chaud the Dacoit and Karim Buksh the burglar, but no Collecj-Qj. 
of Cawnpore ever thought himself ill-used because the KcvCj^^jq 
B oard would not allow him an adililional lac of Ilupees * for 
})et embankment.' The Public Works, and not the Board or 
Collector, are the disbursers of money to be laid out on embjj^j^j,^ 
menls, and Cawnpore, being a high and (fry locality 
little or nothing to do wdtli inundations and embankments. ^ 
Trevelyan, was no doubt, thinking of Midnapore and the Soutb- 
Western districts of Bengal, with the tides of the Indian Ocean 
and the rapiUKrush of the Damooda from the hills. * 

But after all, these are comparatively small errors which do 
not affect the general structure of tjie work, ahd which are quite 
consistent-with evidence of much power and ability* And it is 
perfectly conceivable that an author may commit an egregious error 
iis to the parentage or country of fflie Nana, and *yet pour tray 
that monster’s designs, perfidy, and disappearance from the stage 
after his brief hour of sanguinary triumph, with the strictest 
fidelity, with graphic illustration, anti with historical truth. But 
the main defect iff Mr. Trevelyan’s work must be, we think, the 
perpetual straining after effect, and the incongruity with which the 
language of the .Bible, or the language of the first and greatest of 
poets, is placed in proximity in the most solemn and affecting 
chapters, to a liveliness that would be almost oiit of place in a m^jiga- 
zine intended for amusenlont. On such st subject, some people may 
c\l)ject to the use of Biblical language at all, though we freely 
admit that the terrible denunciations .in the sacred Scripture of 
tyrants and despots, as well as’ the;, language of the old' Greek 
writers, are, to our thinkilig, not inappropriate for such a tale of 
perfidy and woe, Mr, Trevelyan must have been amused on 
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finding the writer in the Spectator, whose classical knowledge is 
not exactly on a par with his familiarity with the French Revolu¬ 
tion, ludicrously mistaking two or three lines of Homer, which 
would be familiar to Lord Macaulays * fourth form boy,^ for actual 
slang ! But the gravity and solemnity of this language is,some¬ 
what startling, when it comes after smart and salient paragraphs 
describing life in a Mofussil Station, the interior of a Subaltern's 
Bungalow, the appearance of a courtesan in camp, the creature 
comforts of an Indian household, the vocabulary of the turf, 
and the talk of the messroora. It is the contrast which startles 
and almost pains, ^he story of Cawiipore can afford to bo 
written in one uniform tone. The colour should have been the 
most sober neutral lint; the imagination, of its^f, will almost 
light up the scene blood red. But we confess that we are 
occOjgionally startled by 2 ipi(rpureus pamius talked on to' the 
►pirate's flag with the death's head and bones. * 

We trust that Mr. Trevelyan may have an early opportunity 
of profiting by the remarks of numerous friendly critics and of 
striking out several paiagraphs, which only give a handle to 
hostile critics not his equal in ability. We would sug¬ 
gest to him als(^ whether it was judicious to recal outbursts 
of Indian Journalism, belonging to a time when men carried 
their own lives in their hands, or were trembling for 'the 
safety of their dearest friends, or were eager to avenge tlieir 
assassination under circumstances of atrocity, or were dismayed 
at the approaching dissolution of an empire. truth'is, 

as Lord Macaulay himself well remarks, that in such perilous 
times the feelings d!nd events pf cycles are crowded iijto weeks 
and days. Things, which men looked on with horror at first, 
become in an unexampled short space of time, ^ familiar, endu¬ 
rable, and attractive.' Many men, who lived through that event¬ 
ful year of the mutiny, would be pained and shocked nf tli.ey 
could see photographed, the ^successive phases of mental exis¬ 
tence by which their hearts* in the course df a .few months, 
had been hardened against pity, roused to undigliation, and n;ad- 
dened to revenge., With jar greater satisfaction 'do we W*"!! 
to that graceful passage in Mr. Trevelyan's work in which he 
speaks of the vows that may he registered by tliose who stand 
over the well of slaughter, in some fine evening in-the'cold weather, 
and breathe a.prayer that they may be enabled to tffect something 
in their generation for the reconciliation of faces estrangel^ 
by the memory *01 such terrible deeds (p. 229). But in spite 
of these blemishes caused by pijstakesof detail, introduction* of 
incongruous stylos, and questionable tast6, the book is one which 
for depth of interest, vivid and correct description, breadth 
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well as minuteness of portraiture, and general animation, may 
well task the ^)owcrs of Mr. Kaye to emulate, and may cause him 
to expend additional care on this chapter of his forthcoming His¬ 
tory. Many of the. most polished and practised writers of the day 
might be glad to have written divers passages of the work. 
The general conception and execution is that of a man who has 
carefnlly collected.ajid calmly estimated his forcesj^and who has 
fairly risen to the heighth of his argument. The errors are those 
of a youthful and earnest temperament, of a generous spirit, 
and of that undue historical imagination, which Arnold was the 
first to ascribe to Niebuhr, without some portion of which 
the most erudite and correct of historian§ will lie uncut on the 
shelves. ; • 

We have fceither the time nor the space to devote to IJae 
incidents of the well-knovyn story, or even.to select any of the 
more striking ‘ passages. But we desire particularly to draw, 
attention to the pages which describe the heroic, long, and yet 
hojieless defence of the entrenchment: the descent of the nnsns- 
pecting survivors into the jaws of death, on the dawn of that 
memorable day in the end of June; the explosion of treachery, 
the marvellous passage down the Ganges of the few survivors; 
the protection affurdod them by the loyal native gentleman of 
Oude, whose fidelity deserves that his name should not only be 
eternally held in remembrance, but also that it should be correctly 
spelt as Pigbijoy Sing: and the arrival of the fugitives, the last 
of A host, ¥ the English Cantonment, afteV a fashion which 
somewhat recals to us the famous passage in Kaye^s Affghanis- 
ian, where Dr. Brydon after the Cahul Massacre, was discerned 
one afternoon, on a jaded pony,*making his way to the walls 
tenanted by the Illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 

We may remark that though Mr. Trevelyan emphatically 
heads o.ne of his chapters as the Massacre, tliere are in reality no 
less than three terrible scenes to which this term can be applied. 
There is the slaughter of hundreds, in defiance of the capitula¬ 
tion and the safeguard, at the ghaut on the Ganges. There is the 
attack and murder of the fugitives who escaped .from Puttehghur 
only to be stranded on the suburbs of Nawabgunge and to full 
a victim to tfic'^ soldiers of the Nana. And, lastly, there is the 
butchery of the .innocent and helpless women and children on 
the 18th of July; which, for barbarity and ruthlessness, cast^ into 
the shade the Sicilian Vesp^, the night of St. Barlliolpmew, the 
Idiassacre of Patna in October 1703, or whateyer otlicr blood¬ 
stained event may have boon dictated'by superstition and .political 
hatred, and at'c handed down by Historians for the execration of 
mankind. * 
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Let no map, from one or two cascuil expressions let fall by 
Mr. ^evelyan as to tbe treatment of natives *by Europeans, 
imagine that he does not do ample justice to the ^noble 
behaviour of our countrymen and countrywomen in those trying 
ovents. The bravery, the dauntless heroism, the npshaken 
eitdnranee of our soldiers: the purity, the devption and the 
se]f>denial of our ladies ; the fidelity of those natives who un¬ 
hesitatingly trusted themselves to our fates, and fortunes, and 
the unconquerable determination of the commanders and privates 
who composed the avenging force, all are described with an 
honest praise and a^enuine sympathy, which cafi leave the most 
ardent worshipper of his country nothing whatever to desire. 
Oii the otheif hand, we tjiink Mr. Trevelyan qgite justified in 
Msminding his readers that the stories which made the eai*s 
of j'eepectable Englishmen to tingle at the qgmmencement of 
the mutiny, have been sfiown to be fictions almost the pur^ 
and unadulterated kind. No ladies were dishonoured at Delhi,, 
none were disgraced by the Nana, and the daughter of Siri 
H. Wheeler never acted- anything like the part of Judith, nor 
avenged herself on the sowar, nor jumped down the well to perish 
with her countrywomen. Mr. Trevelyan is also quite right in 
warning readers against putting any credence in stories of 
inscriptions left by the helpless captives on the walls ot‘ tlie| 
slaughter house of Cawnpore. The fate of the sufferers needed 
no such stimulants to arouse indignation in the avmy. The 
writing on the wall, we know, was an after thoitj^t, conceived 
and carried out in tlte worst possible taste. 

As we read anef write, the .series of events in those long thr«e 
months of the summer of 1857, dimmed slightly by the pr( - 
gressof time and events, again rises before jxs in all its intensity, 
vividness, and horror. We remember the fearful rumours 
of the bazar: the few lines in the Englishman and Kurkaruj 
recording in letters of blooji the terrible fact that a whole 
society had been out off: tfle extorted confiilnatiQn of the ‘half 
incredulous officials: the rage and frenzy of the English com¬ 
munity: the arriyal of the avenger j the chivalry of Outram, 
the oonsummate strategy of Havelock, and the stern* and 
unyielding retribution of Neill. 

is futile to igiiare the talent or to decry the motives which 
can produce •such a thrilling work as MV. Trevelyan’s Cawnpore. 
We may.saftlly predict for its author an erninent post in tljp • 
republic of.lett^. And pven if‘he should-not be snccessful 
in £h&t*political contest in which he is, in all probability^ at 
this moment engaged, and if he sho'uld find the electors of 
Tynemouth unable to remit the fascinalions of ducal iuiejt*e8t 
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and a ducal nominee, we may be assured that eventually he 
most be retvirned to Parliament by some constituency which is 
not afraid of young men of talent, and that he will pursue 
English politics as a regular profession, in the spirit lately 
expounded to the Electors of Chester by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while he will not be indiffefent to the daima of that 
great dependency in ^whioh he has every right to feel a warm^ 
permanent, .and hereditary interest. 

As we correct the proofs we are glad to congratulate Mr. 
Trevelyan on adding M. P. to his name. . 


1. A Manual*''of Gardening for Be^al and \jpper India, 

[ Thomas A, C, Firminger M, A.; Chaplain on the Bengal 
\ Estahlishmentl London, B. C. Lepage and Co., 1, Whitefnars 
\ Street, Fleet Street, and Balhousie'-Square, Calcutta, 1864* 

A GOOD Manual of gardening has always been a great 
desideratum in this country, more especially in the Upper 
Provinces. Mr. Pirmingerhas enjoyed peculiar facilities for sup¬ 
plying this want. By a residence of several years at Ferozepore, 
he tdls us, be made himself well acquainted with the cultiva¬ 
tion of a garden in the North-West Provinces. Afterwards, at 
Howrah, by the practical knowledge he acquired in his own 
garden, as i;^l as by observation of what wa^ done in others, 
Mr.''PirminJir was able to make himself master of the practice 
of gardening as applicable to Bengal. Hejiad, besides, here, 
ready access to the Government' Botanical Gardens, and to 
those of. the Agri-Horticultural Society, and for six years, more¬ 
over, held the appointment of Judge at the Horticultural Shews 
in Calcutta. 

If th€n Indian experience, and especially Indian gardening 
experience, be one ^ of the requisites^for, writing a book of this 
character, Mr/Pirpiinger has undoubtedly shewn that he possesses 
it. But an examination of his book proves that he has other 
and not less important qualifications for the taski Every subject 
that is treated df, is thoroughly sifted, and all* the details of it are 
thorbughly examined. Mr. Firming evidently possesses a true 
g^rden^s love of’his sujbject, and will not leave a single portion 
, of it, until he has exhausted it. We "do not believe that the 
' most practical gardener in ^ India will find that man 3 ’^ details 
hav^ been omitted- in any of the Subjects taken’'up. Nor must 
the reader imagine that .everything has been sacrificed to detail. 
The general question of gardening is equally well considered, 
an^ the work abounds with practical hints on the manner in 
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wbicli gardens even of the smallest: size, can be laid out. The 
first chapter is devoted to the climate, the variou% soils, and the 
manures requisite to fertilise them. On the last named of these 
subjects, a most important one to the gardenerj—the information 
given is full, and detailed. Not every one is aware that soap* 
suds form an excellent manure, and that the basing and ohilum* 
chees daily emptied by the bearer, might be> employed benefici¬ 
ally to. revivify fading plants. This would appear to be especially 
the case with respect to rosetrees, figtrees, orchids, cabbages and 
caulifiowers. The application of other manures is also detailed 
at length. 

The second chapter, brings us at once into the formation of 
the garden; th'^mode of paying out lawns, hedges, &c. On the 
subject of laying out a lawn a capital hint is given us. It is 
to ^ke up by the roots a quantity of doob^ 4 i(i;{iss, to cliop it 
tolerably fine, mix it v?blf in a compost of mud hbout the 
consisting of morlar, and to spread this out thinly over the piece 
of ground where the lawn is required. In a few days, the grass, 
it is stated, will spring up with great regularity over the plot. 
The systems of irrigation and drainage, the subjects of conserva¬ 
tories, decorations, implements, tatties, labels, vermin, and w^eds, 
are also treatecf of in this chapter. The pages on vermin are 
especially interesting and usefiil. Every gardener must have 
been, at sometime or other of his career, terribly put out by the 
Mestruction caused by insects to his, hut for them, promising 
plaiatations. The’great enemy of the Indian gaifipi lias, from 
time uumemorial^ been th6 Ant. One of the means to get 
rid of this nuisance, Mr. Eirminger extracts from the Journal of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society. Upon the means of destroy* 
ing ants, he states * Captain Weston makes the foUmviug 

* remarks : ‘' the usual way of getting rid of the red ant is, I 

* * believe, by powdered turmeric or huldee. I, however, fo.uud 
' * a plan my m&lee had Jast year more successful. When 
*' the seeds were sown, a codoauut, with the kernel in it, was cut 
"in halves and laid near the seeds; the ants flocked tp it, 

'' and when it vyas full jcf them was immersed in hot \yater. 

* * The nuts were watched during the day, an^ ^in three days 

' * no more ants made their appearance. A .few days after they 
'' pade their appehraiiee Again, when they were treated in the 
*' same way, and again * similarly disposed of,* My plan, wheu^ 
*' I find a liest of red ants on the road, or any part of t^e' 
'' compound, is.to hund tke^ spot round with" clay, and poiur in 
'' bolUag water, and I have,foupd it efficient in the destruction 
'' of the red ants.* * ’' , • 

Mr. Firminger belongs, we observe, to the anti-sparrow com- 
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muDity. It cannot be denifid that sparrows do effect consider* 
able injury in a garden, but it has lately been shewn in Earopej 
that wiieu they have been destroyed and rooted out, the gardens 
suffer far more froln the caterpillars, slugs, and other insects, of 
which the sparrow is the natural enemy. 

The third .chapter, whicli closes the first book, is devoted 
entirely to* flower seeds, and their culture; to the mysteries of 
cutting, grafting, budding, priming, &e. 

Perhaps the most really valuable chapter is the first of the 
second book on the subject of culinary vegetables,—a subject 
which it fairly exhausts. Subsequent cha^^ters give us details 
regarding dessert fruit trees, edible nuts, ornamental annuals, 
ornamental tre^, shrubs, and herbaceous perennials. It adds not 
a little to the value of this work that it is so profusely illustrated. 
Every difficult i[^ration of grafting, decorating, dressing osna- 
meutal pld'nts, catting, or transplanting, is thus made easy to the 
young gardener. The work too has the advantage of a most 
copious index. 

From the little we have written, it is evident that this book is 
a necessity for every Indian gardener. It takes up a field which 
had not previously been occupied. It is no dou|j[t very pleasant, 
after years of trials, to have gained wisdom and knowledge from 
experience, and to be able then to dispense with any book- 
instructor. But the years that must elapse until that state of 
perfection- bejeached, must often bo years ^of disappointment 
and'useless It must be remembered too that the enfeure 

of Bengal differa from the culture of the Noi;th-West, and that 
the sucoesslul gardener of Peshawur would find himself a novice 
in Calcutta. A book of this sort would be eminently useful to 
the managers of tlm Soldiers^ Gardens, shewing them as it does, 
the times and seasons in which to plant, to sow, to gatbbr, to 
manure,'&c., &c. Its success in India has been very great, and 
the first edition, we are informed, has been almost entirely 
exhausted. . This lio doubt will give ad impetus to tbe gardens 
of some, but, on £he principle of fairplay, the work should be in 
the dands of all. , . 


The Dolomite 'MountainSf Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Caruiola, ond^Ejiulii in 1861, 18&2, and 186§, by Joliah 
^ Gilbert, and ' G. C. Cl^urehill, p.g.s., London, Longman, 
Green, Longman,. Roberts/and Green, 1864.. 

"What right or tjjjble, we tbiijik.we bear some of our ^liaders 
exclaim, has a ufork on' Carinthia, Carniola, Friuli, and Tyrol 
to a place in an Indian Review ? What connection have the 
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Dolomites with India? We believe, we shall be able to shew 
that of the many works which issue yearly froni the London 
publishinf^ houses, few have appeared of late yearn which have 
more re&lly interest for Anglo Indians, which have a more 
direct or a more pleasing^ connection with those whose let it is 
to spend many years of their lives in this distant country, than 
the Work we are now reviewing. The reason may be given in 
a few words. The Dolomites and the glorious .country in 
which they raise their bare and rugged heads, are on the high 
road between England and India. ^ 

For those Angl%Indians who go home to* devote what 
energies still rernain- to them to strive after the hollow pleasure 
of entering int6*London society, for those winj, care nevt*. to 
t<f leave the hot pavement of London or the congenial retreats of 
Bath and Cheltenham, this notice is not writtca^^It is intended 

I for those whose energies jfndian life has not altogethel blunted, 
who do not believe that a supremacy in everything Indian, is 
supremacy in everything that is good, and desirable, and worth¬ 
having in the world j who scorn the idea that a residence in 
India necessarily makes them superior to those they have left 
behind them in ^jjlurope j who do cherish kindly feelings towards 
their countrymen, and who even share tlie opinion that amongst 
foreigners there is much to be admired and often to lie imitated. 

NI ^Ve have said that the Dolomites are on the direct route 
«s£urope. We wjll shew how. In one month ^tet.leaving 
Camfttta, the homeward-bound traveller can find himself, if he 
chooses, at Trieste., We say, if l»e chooses, because it is optional 
to him to land at Brindisi or Ancona, and to see a little of 
Italy, before starting on his mountain tour. It is easy too, to 
make an excursion from Trieste, a sea and 4and route to Venice 
being 'alike available. But being at Trieste and resolving to go 
to^Eiigland through the Dolomite region, he takes the rail, 
and proceeds to Adelsburg, aljout an hour’s journey. Or, if ho 
prefer tciking a glimpse at 'the hills behind Trieste, 1,800 feet 
above it, including a peep at the Emperor of Austria’s breeding 
stud,—one of the finest in the world,—he can hire a carriag^and 
drive to Sessana. A glorious drive it is. Fropv the suminit 
of the hills, a view can be obtained on a flue day of Vebice 
itseljrj and the peep* *t Tuieste with the tideless Adriatic at its 
feet is inexpressibly lovel^'. We have named-Adelsberg for the 
first halting f»lace because it is impossible to .pass by that plac» 
witlnmt exploring its caves.* The ‘effect of • these when lighted 
up B^prehes; is grand and b^autjTul. The i^aveller is suddenly 
transported fronf the ftesh, balmy, suniiy air of the outer world, 
into the heart of the earth, or, as it first appears, a gloomy 
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cavern, with no light, but > that afforded by the torch^ of the 
guides. As goes on . however, he finds himself entering into 
a succession m vast halls, vaulted with rocks, and supported, 
seemingly, by pillars of alabaster; then threading bis way 
through narrow passages, the rocky sides of which sparkle like 
diamonds; again, he entera what appears to be the nave of a 
splendid' cathedral u>n the rocky altar in which is a visible 
representation of the crucifixion,—so formed by Nature,—the 
rock having grown into that shape. Under the influence of 
these wonders, the sun, the trees, the outer air are all lost sight 
of. It seems *Iike a passage to the lower world, and to confirm 
the notion, just below the traveller's path*, there runs a little 
rive^ black as the Styx, springing apparent)^ from the heart 
of Ihe earth, fiJ^d rolling its course iiiT one knows whither. Itds 
a grand and impressible sight, and the spell karcely leaver the 
traveller till £Se" flood of light bursting in at the exit reminds 
him, that 

“ The Earth hath wonders, as the water hath, 

And these are of them.’* 

Adelsberg is in Caruiola. Thence the traveller can proceed by 
rail, cither to Layhach, the capital of that province, or to Cilli 
in the more nortWn province of Styria. At one or other of 
these places, he leaves the rail, and commences his mountaineer¬ 
ing excursions. The roads from those two places unite at 
Krainberg, about twenty-five miles from Layhach and consider¬ 
ably more Cilli. The route from Cilh however, though 
longer, and in some parts, extremely diffic&lt^, is generally pre¬ 
ferred by. the enterprising traveller, on acconnt of the diflicult 
mountains he has to cross over. Startiugr from Cilli the 
' roughing,' which t® any one worthy the name of a traveller, 
is the highest form of luxury, begins soon after departure: But 
the route from Layhach, though less difiicult, has some advan¬ 
tages. The traveller follows the cQurse of the river Save, which, 
poached on considerably at Laybach, becomes some fifteen miles 
from it an admirable trout-stream. From Krainberg, a 
picturesque old town, he still follows the yalley of the Save 
to tlie lake of^’^ieldes,—the Gem of Caruiola,—and one of the 
most beautiful spots iii Europe^ At the very comfortable inns 
at this place, he ‘can stay and bathe in .beauty for days^ and 
days,—obtaining admirkhle sport in the neighbourhood. Leav¬ 
ing it, and still pursuing the course of the Save, he makes his 
way to Kronau, where it rises. Kronau is a little village-ic^With 
poor accommodation, but there is better at Wurzeni fa ‘ few 
miles further qn. Here' the traveller is in the trac^bf the 
Dolomites,—a gcoup or rather several groups of mountains 
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unlike any other mountains^ and seen * nowhere el$!e than 
' amount the Alps/ * They arrest the attention by tfie singularity 

* and pifituresqueness of their forms, by their sharp peaks or 
' cones, sometimes rising up in pinnacles or ouelisks, at others 
‘ extending in serratedridges, teethed like the jaw of an alligator; 

* now fencing in the valley with an escarped preftipice many 
' thousand feet high, and often cleft with* humerou's fissures 
' all running vertically; they form a striking contrast to all 

* other mountains, in their dazzling whiteness, and their barren 
' sterility/ Again they are described as ' impartjng an air of 

* novelty and stiblimeagrandeur to the scene, which can only he 
‘ appreciated by those who have viewed it/ 

It must not ^e‘ suppor,%d that all the mountains ar^T^f 
thib character. On the contrary; it is the variety of foliage 
in others, and the striking^ontrasts, that constitute oqe of the 
jDharms of this route. 

Kronau or Wurzen make capital head-quarters for fishing. 
The last named was the favourite resort of Sir Humphrey 
Davy. It is likewise one of the few spots where chamois- 
hunting can bo obtained in perfection without much trouble. 
Leaving Wurzen„ two routes open themselves to the trafSller. 
One by V^illaeh, takes him up by the valley of the Drave, and 
^hence by Bad-Gastein, to either Salzburg or Innsbruck, an in¬ 
teresting, but not the most interesting, route. The other, 
wBi^ we propose ^to follow, leads the traveller ri«hfc through 
the n^t of the Dolomite country, a country which®is almost 
unexplored, but wlp.c?* possesses numberless charms for the 
man of science, the botanist,*the sketoher, and the sportsman. 
From Wurzen he proceeds to Tarvis, where there are tolerable 
quarters, compared with some others,—^and thence into the valley 
of the Gail. This is one of the finest valleys in Europe. The 
accommodation is homely and even rude, but the people are 
kind-hearted and attentive, and after all, the 'wants of .a 
traveller are few. The first village after entering this valley, at 
which the traveller should stop, is St. Hermagor, picturesquely 
situated at the point where the valley of the Gits(^ joins that 
of the Gail. Here tJhe quarters are luxuriant, 'Two small, bu4 
' quite elegantly furnished rooms* writes Mr, Gilbert, ' opened 
' on each side of the* landing place, and, a fuhny old woman, 

' assisted by an. active lad, *took us briskly in ha&d/ It often 
happened that* instead of, or in add^ioa to the smart lad, is a * 
prett'J^^nd active‘Kellnerin, and vve.'can speak- from our own 
experie^^, whefki we say thah the kind-heacted attention of 
these " Kellnerinnen** form one of the attractiona of GA-mang. 
We have seen two kellnerinnen waiting upon half a dozen 
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tables, at the same time w^th an aptitude, a grace, an assiduity, 
which would cput to shame the legions of khidmutgara to whom 
we are accustoir^d in this country. Then they are anxious 
to please, so fond of hearing of other places, their wonderment 
at strange stories is so genuine, and tjiey are so delighted with 
a present at*which a * Jeames* would turn up his nose. Long 
may they flouri^t Without their kind aid, the lot of the 
traveller Vvould often be a hard one ! 

St. Hermagor is a pleasant place to stop at for a few days: 
from it, excursions may be made to the Weissen See, and to 
the various mountains amongst which i|^^ lies buried. Thence 
still up the Gail valley it is twenty-two miles to Kbtschach, 
wfcc-re there is, a comfortable inn.^ Thenc<5, cleaving the Gail 
val|ey is a carriage road to Lienz, whence the traveller haiJ a 
choice of ina*iy routes. He can proceed to Ueiligen Bint,— 
BO namdd because in the Church is preserved a vial of thoi 
Sacred Blood, ascend the Gross Glockner, and cross the Rauriser 
Tavern to Gastein, or he can go southward into Italy, or 
following the route of our travellers, he can proceed by Innichcn, 
—a good resting place—Cortina,—very comfortable,—then 
crossing the Italian frontier, to Caprile, near Mount Marmolata, 
rougher and dearer than on the German side, then to Cam- 
pitello, back again to Germany,—Ratzes,—inconvenient quartet's, 
but a most enticing country,—and thence to Brixen or Botzc'* i 
on the fiisi.road. From either of .these places the choice ctf a 
road hom^s easy, so various lare the routes. But the traveller 
is in.’the land of the tourist, and we wiirib^low him no further. 

The route we have pointed outds the most direct to England, 
and it.is also the least explored, but tlicre are many others 
which are also attractive. That, for instance, from Grat-^, 
itself a charming city, through Styria, coming out at the 
Grundl See, and thence over the Noric Alps to Had-Gast«in, 
"NYindisch—Matirey, Innsbrilckj^ the Stelvio, and the Bernina, 
into the magni%ent valley of ilie Engadin, itself six thous¬ 
and feet above of the level of the sea. All these routes are 
charming, and for the traveller from India in tolerable health, 
tfiey are fas'if'if^erior to the ordinary journey via Southampton 
and Marseilles. • Tiiey are quite accessible to ladies. Messrs. 
Gilbert and Churchill were accompanied* by their wives. But 
let travellers; beware" of taking with them much baggage. 

( Here is the amount to wl^ich the members of this party were 
cpnfined. ' Our bagga^ei* writes Mr. Gilbert, ' a ^^tlier 
bag a piece, an(]^ a couple of .knapsacks, with tlie ca^s^lready 
n^entfoiied^ (a bulky leather eae6 for botaifising puriiAses)— 

' can all be carried on one stout horso or mule, though more 
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often it is divided anioug«t three jor four. men. lliubrelUis, 
which will serve for walking sticks or for protec|^ion from the 
sun, and light cloaks, strapped to the waisk form our travel¬ 
ling gear.’ Of the almost absolute necessity oc a stout umbrella, 
as a protection from the sun, the writer of this notice caij speak 
from personal experience.* It was his misfortune to'have made 
one of his tours without one, and the ex|xerieiU3e of the terrible 
power of the sun made him resolve never again to start on an 
expedition without so valuable an adjunct. It is necessary to add 
that in these mountain excursions, ladies find large crinolines to 
add mucli to tbeir diMculties, and they generally *abaiuloii them 
after the first day. 

To the Anglo-Indian, a little tour of this sort, on Eurosp^an 
g^jpund, before reaching England, is invaluable. ^It enables him 
completely to throw off India, with the recollection j3f its jeatbus- 
ies find littlenesses. It giv«s a buoyancy to his spirits, Kin clasti- 
^city to his step, a quickness to his intellectual faculties, wli^li no 
other scenery and no amount of fashionabletouring could impart. 
Ho feels that the world is worth far more than he had any 
conception of, when his ideas were confined in a narrow circle 
of local politics, and lie arrives in England, his soul fillg^i,with 
the wonders of - nature,—recollections of red-tape indefinitely 
banished. We have scarcely done justice to the book we have 
professed to review, but to our minds it is admirable, and we 
nan refer our readers to it with cdnfidence. It is faithful in 
it#^§j|ory, and it u wrltteft in ja^rue and geiiia>|ppirit. - It 
aboumts in details to give in a short notice, and there 

are many other roAi^described, bcsitKjs that of which we have 
here culled the outline. 


weeks’ sport in the Interior of the Himalayas^ iogetfter with 
a description, of the game found there, also d few hints regarding 
equipment ^c., by Captait? H. V. Mathia^ Eengal 

Staff Corps. London, Franz Thimm, Bootcsellev and Pub¬ 
lisher, 3, Brook- Streyut, Grosvenor Square, 1HG5. ^ 



If every sportsraail'ifi this couutry would follovV the example 
of Captain Matliii^, and would give in a simple form the 
accoivit of his adventftres m regions but little known to tlie 
general world,*\jJjat an amount of useful and interesting informa-. 
tioi\ would* be collected. There are few Veal sportsmen who are not’ 
more^an mere sportsmen, who do.niA possess a smattering -of 
geolo'g-^otany, astronomy,some other science. The sports- 
man‘t6a is-the pioneer of civilization. the 
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heart of savage life^ he see? men,as they lived ia the old rade 
ways i and reports on this subject are always interesting, 
very often full oil information. 

In the prescnfc\iay the English sportsman is roving ati over 
the w(?rl<l. The columns of the Field newspaper are often filled 
with accounts from Hungary, Tran^dvaina, Illyria and other 
spots, little visited-'by the ordinary traveller. These letter^give 
not merely, an account of the actual sport, but a description of 
the mountains to bo climbed, the manners, the eccentricities, 
the peculiarities, of the people met with, tlie relationship between 
tlie lord of the soil and its tiller, and other items full of interest 
to a thinking man. . * 

, <J«ris^no doubt partly owing to this cause, tf^t the sportsman 
occupies a far iiigUer position in tlic social scale, than he did 
some thirty^^jears ago. A sportsman of the pi*esent day is 
always ah arder]|t lover of nature, hd has generally read much|^ 
and travelled much; he is free from -many of the vices which'" 
cling to those who live chiefly in great cities, and his very 
wandering propensities enable him to enjoy civilisation with a 
keener zest, than those who, by a long acquaintance with it in 
on'e«)i.articular spot, are apt to lose something of their large- 
mindedness. * 

Captain Mathias’s book does not pretend to much. He gives, 
asdie professes, the result of his experience of a five weeks toi^' 
in the hills.' But he writes in,, a style so frank and easy,/Jo * 
pleasant natural, that v..^,„regi^e^ his tdur was not e:!^f^^flcd 
to six months. We shall hope to hear t*'\iira again. His book 
is calculated to be vdry usefiil to an^‘ one visiting the 
interior of the Mussoorie Hills. The suggestions are those whicli 
resulted from practical experience, and these are alwayji 
of the highest value. During his tour, Capt. Mathias 
not fortunate enough to meet with much game, thougli^liis 
bag was seldom ^jwnpty, but the time was limited. We hope, 
as we hinted before, that he will tr.ke another excursion of 
si^ months’ duration, and give us his experiences of that. 






